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It 1s with deep regret that the editorial board of 
the MopERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY announces the 
death of its Managing Editor, Professor Ray Heffner, 
who died of cerebral hemorrhage on February 24th. 

Born in Maiden, North Carolina, in 1902, Professor 
Heffner was educated at the University of North Caro- 
lina where he received his bachelor’s degree at the age 
of nineteen, and his master’s degree four years later. 
He then proceeded at once to The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to study under Edwin Greenlaw who had left 
the deanship of the graduate school at North Carolina 
for a chair at The Hopkins. 

It was inevitable that the young novitiate should be- 
come interested in the field of his master’s specialty, 
and Heffner consequently wrote his thesis on a phase 
of the work of Edmund Spenser. He received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1928, an achievement, 
in view of the fact that he taught part time at the 
Maryland College for Women in 1925-1926, and at 
The Hopkins from 1926 to 1928. 

From 1930 until the time of his death he was con- 
nected with the Variorum Spenser project, first as a 
research associate under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and later as one of the General Editors. 
He was Special Editor of two of the volumes and 
assisted substantially in the preparation of the others. 
His study of the life of Spenser took him to England 
and Ireland in 1931 and 1937, where he found much 
new material bearing upon the career of the poet. 

In 1934, when the Tudor and Stuart Club at The 
Hopkins established the journal entitled English Lite- 
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rary History, Dr. Heffner became one of the editors 
and remained on the board until his death. When the 
MoperN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY was launched at 
Washington in 1939, Professor Heffner was made 
Managing Editor. He lived to see two volumes of the 
journal completed, and the present number in galley 
proof. The success with which the QuaRTERLy has 
been able to take its place among scholarly publications 
is due in great measure to the high standards set for 
it by Professor Heffner, and to his sound judgment 
and untiring efforts in its behalf. 

Those of us who had the privilege of working with 
Professor Heffner know that the death of this fine 
and able scholar at so early an age is not only an irre- 
parable loss to the MopERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY but 
to English scholarship at large. 


Dubey D. GRIFFITH 
Howarp Lee Nostranp 
FREDERICK M. PApELFoRD* 
Curtis C. D. Vat 


* Professor Padelford will assume the position of Managing 
Editor with the June number. 
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SYLLABIC CONSONANTS IN ENGLISH 
By Kemp MALONE 


It is well known that English liquids and nasals, though 
reckoned consonants (i.e., asyllabic sounds), upon occasion serve 
as sonants (i.e., syllabic sounds). Such a liquid or nasal is con- 
sonantal in the presence of a tautosyllabic sonant; otherwise, it is 
sonantal. A tautosyllabic sonant is regularly present in a strong 
syllable ; hence, the liquids and nasals of strong syllables are regu- 
larly consonantal. A tautosyllabic sonant may be present or want- 
ing in a weak syllable; hence, the liquids and nasals of weak syl- 
lables may be consonantal or sonantal. Thus, [n] is a consonant in 
the strong syllable man; it is likewise a consonant in the weak 
syllable of woman, but a sonant in the weak syllable of beaten. 
This difference is sometimes taken to be phonemic.‘ Most authori- 
ties, however, recognize only one phoneme in such cases. In a 
recent paper, I followed the conventional interpretation, accord- 
ing to which a syllable with sonantal liquid or nasal is a mere 
phonetic variant of a standard or normal syllable made up of 
vowel and consonant.*? This interpretation often agrees with the 
facts of usage. Thus, the word national may be pronounced with or 
without a vowel in either or both of its last two syllables. In words 
like beaten, however, the vowel of the weak syllable is theoretical 
rather than actual, and phonetic variation can hardly be said to 
exist. If then we interpret the [n] of woman and the [n] of beaten 
as two “realizations” of one and the same phoneme, we must do so 
without blinking the fact that the realization is consonantal in the 
first case, sonantal in the second. 


The inclusion of syllabic and asyllabic [n] within the bounds 
of a single phoneme need not, indeed, disturb us overmuch. The 
pronunciation of a phoneme now as sonant, now as consonant, does 
not suffice, of itself, to split the phoneme into two phonemes. It 
would have that effect only if this difference in pronunciation be- 
came an “opposition”; that is, if words came to be distinguished 
one from another thereby. Traces of sonant-consonant opposition 
may be found in English liquids and nasals: thus, Gardner / Gardi- 
ner; pedlar / pedaler. But such oppositions play no real part in 
the economy of the language, and may therefore be disregarded in 
setting up a system of English phonemes. 


1 Thus, L. Bloomfield, Language, 2d ed. (1933), p. 121. 
2 Studies for William A. Read (1940), pp. 138 f. 
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Do we find in other English phonemes a like variation between 
sonant and consonant? In my opinion, the semivowels agree with 
the liquids and nasals here, though this agreement has hitherto been 
overlooked. English possesses three semivowels: a velar, a pala- 
tal and a labial (more precisely, a labio-velar).* Let us begin with 
the velar, commonly transcribed by the phonetic symbol [a]. This 
phoneme, like the liquids and nasals, is consonantal in the presence 
of a tautosyllabic sonant; otherwise, it is sonantal. In a strong 
syllable it is always consonantal, since in such a syllable a tauto- 
syllabic sonant is always present: thus, in the monosyllabic words 
real [rial]* and fair [fza(r)]. In the weak syllable of such disyl- 
labic words as barrier, period, idiot (where a tautosyllabic sonant 
occurs), it is consonantal; in the weak syllable of disyllabic words 
like soda, onion, gamut (where no tautosyllabic sonant occurs), it 
is sonantal.® 

Proceeding now to the palatal semivowel, we find a like state 
of things, though here the orthodox phonetic transcription confuses 
the phonemic picture. If we neglect this transcription for the 
moment, and start with conventional spelling, the true pattern 
readily emerges. The symbol [y] of ordinary English orthography 
represents our phoneme well enough (though this symbol has other 
uses besides, uses which we need not consider here). The palatal 
semivowel [y], like the liquids, the nasals, and the velar semi- 
vowel [a], is consonantal in the presence of a tautosyllabic sonant ; 
otherwise, it is sonantal. In a strong syllable it is always conso- 
nantal, since here a tautosyllabic sonant is always present: thus, 
in the monosyllabic words yet, boy.* In the weak syllable of disyl- 
labic words like lawyer (where a tautosyllabic sonant occurs), it 
is consonantal; in the weak syllable of disyllabic words like happy 
(where no tautosyllabic sonant occurs), it is sonantal. 

It seems evident that the velar [a] and palatal [y] behave in 
much the same way. Unluckily, however, the phoneticians have ob- 
scured this parallelism. In the velar region they distinguish sharply 
between the short strest vowel [A], on the one hand, and the 
phoneme [a], on the other; in their transcription of the latter they 
represent both variants, the sonantal and the consonantal, by the 
same symbol. In the palatal region their procedure is markedly 
different. Here they represent by the symbol [1] both the short 
strest vowel of bit, etc., and the sonantal variant of the palatal semi- 
vowel, while they use a symbol [j] to represent the consonantal 


3 See my discussion, op. cit., pp. 136 ff. 

4 Compare rill [rl] and reel [ri(a)1]. 

5 Be it noted that [a] never occurs before a tautosyllabic sonant. 

6 Be it noted that [y] in a strong syllable (but not in a weak) may occur 
either before or after a tautosyllabic sonant. 
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variant of the palatal semivowel. In this way the phoneme [y] is 
transcribed by two symbols, and its sonantal variant is confounded 
with the phoneme [1]. In my former paper (cited above), I recog- 
nized the inconsistency of the phoneticians here. I tried to remove 
this inconsistency by using [j] and [a] alike for consonants only, 
and if the orthodox phonetic transcription of women as [wimin] 
be accepted, then consistency obviously demands that summon be 
transcribed [sAmAn]. Now, however, I feel that it would be better 
to take the other alternative, and use [A] and [1] alike for strest 
sonants only. The current practice, which limits [j] but not [a] to 
consonants, and [A] but not [1] to strest sonants, cannot be recon- 
ciled with any systematic presentation of the phonemic facts, and 
must be given up in scientific circles. One may add that the IPA 
symbol [j] is unsatisfactory for English phonemic (as against 
phonetic) transcription, because it is regularly restricted to a con- 
sonantal sound, whereas the English palatal semivowel may be 
either consonantal or sonantal. The conventional orthographic 
symbol [y], however, used as it is in English spelling for all variants 
of the palatal semivowel, seems admirably suited to represent that 
phoneme in scientific transcription. 

The labial or labio-velar semivowel [w] remains. Histori- 
cally the sonantal variant of this phoneme might arise out of the 
consonantal variant: thus, widow comes from an earlier widwe, the 
w of which became a sonant upon the loss of the final e. This 
sonantal variant is commonly indicated in conventional English 
spelling by ow, while the consonantal variant is indicated by a 
simple w. In phonetic transcription the sonantal variant of [w] 
is regularly represented by [o] or [ou], but this transcription does 
not agree with the actual pronunciation, though a spelling-pronun- 
ciation with [o] or [ou] may be heard in pseudo-refined speech. 
Kenyon notes that the sonant in the weak syllable of words like 
follow, sparrow, swallow is “often pronounced in normal cultivated 
speech” with a sound which he represents by the symbol [6].’_ This 
sound, phonetically speaking, is a rounded [a] ; phonemically speak- 
ing, it is the sonantal variant of the labial semivowel. In vulgar 
speech it loses its rounding and becomes the sonantal variant of the 
velar semivowel. The pseudo-refined spelling-pronuncation with 
{o] or [ou] is always accompanied by more or less stress; a weak 
or unstrest [0] or [ou] is not normal or natural in English speech. 
We conclude that [w], like the other semivowels, is consonantal in 
the presence of a tautosyllabic sonant; otherwise, it is sonantal. 
In a strong syllable it is always consonantal, since here a tauto- 


7J. S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation, 6th ed. (1935), p. 187. 
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syllabic sonant is always present: thus, in the monosyllabic word 
wet. In the weak syllable of words like outward (where a tauto- 
syllabic sonant occurs), it is consonantal; in the weak syllable of 
words like pillow (where no tautosyllabic sonant occurs), it is 
sonantal.® 

By way of appendix it may be pointed out that two semi- 
vowels not infrequently occur in the same weak syllable. Here 
the labial, if it occurs, always precedes the other semivowel and 
is always consonantal (and the other semivowel is always sonantal) : 
thus equable (labial and velar), equity (labial and palatal). If 
palatal and velar occur in the same weak syllable, the palatal al- 
ways precedes ; it may be sonantal, as in period (in which case the 
velar is consonantal), or consonantal, as in onion (in which case 
the velar is sonantal); or there may be a choice between the 
variants, as in alien, where two pronunciations of the weak syllable 
are current: (1) with sonantal palatal and consonantal velar, and 
(2) with consonantal palatal and sonantal velar. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


8 Be it noted that [w] never occurs after a tautosyllabic sonant. 





CHAUCER’S SECOND NUN? 
By Norman E. E.tason 


Discussions about the Second Nun are usually confined to two 
questions: whether or not it was proper for her to be the chapeleyne 
of the Prioress, and whether or not Chaucer intended to assign to 
her the tale of St. Cecilia. The prevailing opinion now is that 
there is nothing inappropriate about her being a chapeleyne, and 
likewise no serious reason for questioning the assignment of the 
tale to her, although of course line 78 (“Yet preye I you that 
reden that I write”) and especially line 62 (“And though that I, 
unworthy sone of Eve”) must then be considered as rather glaring, 
but by no means isolated or inexplicable examples of poor adap- 
tation. A doubt about the assignment of the tale is raised by 
Brusendorff,? who points out that since the rubrics are the only 
evidence for the assignment of the tale to the Second Nun, and 
since they are not the work of Chaucer but of a literary executor 
or editor, it is not a certain inference that Chaucer intended that 
tale for her.? This doubt of Brusendorff may, I think, be carried a 
step further by questioning whether the Second Nun is Chaucer’s 
creation at all. While admittedly this cannot be proved, the evi- 
dence offers some possible or even plausible reasons for concluding 
that the Second Nun is the creation of a later editor or scribe. 


The existence of the Second Nun depends upon only two, or 
possibly three pieces of evidence—no one of which is unassailable : 





1 The Chaucer Tradition, pp. 130-1. 

2 Professors Manly and Rickert, though they do not question Brusen- 
dorff’s evidence, do not agree with his conclusion. “Although the Second Nun 
is nowhere mentioned in the text as the teller of the tale of St. Cecilia, there 
can be no doubt that the scribes were correct in ascribing it to her. . . . That 
Chaucer if he had prepared a text of CT must have failed to revise G62, 
though difficult to believe, was long accepted as a fact. Since it now appears 
that Chaucer was not immediately responsible for any of the forms in which 
CT have come down to us, it is not difficult to believe that he had nothing to 
do with the purity of the text, but that the early editors who were assembling 
CT obtained an ancient copy of St. Cecilia and, following the indication 
given in G 554, placed this ancient text before the link introducing the episode 
of the Canon and his Yeoman. Chaucer himself had probably paid no at- 
tention to the tale since it was first written.” The Text of the Canterbury 
Tales, 1V, 517-18. 

Tatlock likewise agrees with Brusendorff about the rubric evidence and 
accordingly characterizes Brusendorff's suggestion as “legitimate” but never- 
theless “startling, unacceptable” (PMLA, L, 103). 
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10 Chaucer's Second Nun? 


(1) The textual evidence, which consists only of the suspect 
couplet, 
Another Nonne with hire hadde she, 
That was hir chapeleyne, and preestes thre. (I, 163-4) 


(2) The rubrics, which are not Chaucer’s, and which vary 
sufficiently to warrant more careful study. 

(3) The pictures, which really are inadmissible as evidence.* 

All Chaucer scholars agree, I believe, that lines 163-4 of the 
General Prolog need either explanation or elucidation, that they 
represent a partial cancellation, or that they contain something 
which Chaucer did not write. It is unnecessary here to review these 
various theories. Prevalent opinion inclines toward the last — that 
Chaucer left the couplet incomplete and that a scribe or editor later 
added the preestes thre. It may be worth noting that there is no 
MS evidence to support this theory, for line 164 has no variants.* 


There are grounds, I think, for suspecting that the whole 
couplet may be due to interpolation. In the first place, there is 
some logic in thinking that if a part is considered corrupt the whole 
is questionable. This is of course reasonable only when the whole, 
as is the case here, consists merely of a couplet, and when, as is 
likewise the case here, the whole contains nothing that is definitely 
or demonstrably authentic. There is nothing particularly Chaucerian 
about the unrejected part of the couplet; in fact, for the reasons 
which are pointed out below, it is somewhat un-Chaucerian. 


In the second place, the incompleteness of the description of 
the Second Nun is both somewhat unusual and inexplicable. Chau- 
cer’s usual method with the other twenty-two pilgrims who tell 
tales is to characterize them, in the General Prolog or later, with 
some degree of fulness. In the General Prolog this is the only 
instance where Chaucer begins a description only to leave it ob- 
viously incomplete. One wonders why. If, as is generally assumed, 
he intended to assign to her the tale of St. Cecilia, which he had 


8Of the four MSS containing pictures of the pilgrims other than 
Chaucer, only El has one of the Second Nun. The most that can be asserted 
about it is that it may be as old as the MS itself, which dates from the first 
years of the 15th century, and that the painter had nothing to go by except 
the text in front of him plus what his imagination supplied. The picture itself 
is of an unindividualized nun upon a nondescript horse—which is as much 
and as little as the painter should have done. (See The Text of the CT, I, 
561 ff., and E. F. Piper, PQ, III [1924], 253.) 
4A similar instance of a couplet which is regularly explained as having 
been begun by Chaucer and completed by scribes is found in 
And if thou take a wyf unto thyn hoold, 
Ful lightly maystow been a cokewold. (1V, 1305-6) 
Here, however, the inference is based upon textual evidence, for the italicized 
portion (the original fragment) has no variants, whereas the rest of the 
couplet has several types of variants (the scribal completions). See Brusen- 
dorff, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. 
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written some time before, surely the nature of the tale suggested 
at least the broad outlines of the narrator’s character. He went ahead 
and described all of the rest of the pilgrims—the Nun’s Priest ex- 
cepted’—even though he evidently had formed no precise or de- 
tailed impression of some (notably the Five Guildsmen) and was 
apparently not irrevocably determined about others (e.g., the 
Monk*). Of all of the Canterbury pilgrims—those who tell tales 
and those who do not—the Second Nun is least in evidence and, in 
this respect, most exceptional.’ 


In the third place, the omission of these lines, and consequently 
of the Second Nun, is not irreconcilable with anything in the text. 
The only difficulty is the nyne and twenty of I, line 24. It is chiefly, 
though not only, because of this number that the preestes thre are 
reduced to one, for then the number of pilgrims is exactly twenty- 
nine—provided Chaucer is included and the Host excluded. Ob- 
viously if the Host is included—which is not implausible—the omis- 
sion of the Second Nun gives us the same number. 


In the fourth place, the omission of the Second Nun explains 
one or more passages in the CT which are otherwise rather puzzling. 
I, line 118, ““There was also a Nomne, a Prioresse” is a curiously mis- 
leading way to introduce two nuns. Why not speak of her either 
as the Prioress only or as one of two nuns? A similar implication 
as to but one nun is contained in the variant® of VII, line 3462, 
“Saide un to the Nunne as ye shuln here.” Two or more of the 
rubrics of the Prioress’s tale likewise imply a single nun. And finally 
there is seemingly the same implication of a single nun in the term 
Nunnes Preest—at least as most editors regard it and punctuate 


5 The Nun’s Priest is a real exception. Evidently Chaucer did not make 
up his mind about him until later. (See Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer, 
pp. 221 ff.) The Nun’s Priest differs from the Second Nun, however, in that 
Chaucer did not begin a description of him in the Gen. Prolog and did not 
leave him uncharacterized. 


®The contrary view—that there is no irreconcilable difference between 
the Monk of the Gen. Prolog and of the tale—is reaffirmed by Professor Tat- 
lock, MLN, LV (1940), 350-4. 


7If the Second Nun of lines 163-4 is accepted, then obviously one must 
believe that, when Chaucer wrote these lines, he either had or had not made 
up his mind about assigning the tale of St. Cecilia to her. If it be held that he 
had not, I see no reason to disagree with Brusendorff, who doubts the 
assignment of the tale to her, for there is certainly not a shred of evidence 
indicating a subsequent decision on Chaucer’s part. If it be held that he had 
made up his mind, the question raised in the paragraph above becomes 
pertinent. 

8In Ad}, Cn, En*, and MA, which have a six-line continuation which 
both Manly and Robinson regard as spurious. The lines may be spurious, but 
this does not explain why the nun is spoken of when there are two. 
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it (Nun’s).° In the other instance where Chaucer has two pilgrims 
who might be confused, the Carpenter and the Reeve, he takes al- 
most elaborate pains to keep the reader straight (see I, lines 
614, 3860-1). But with the two nuns, in the very line where he first 
introduces the one, he is misleading, and this fault is continued 
later in the text and in the rubrics. 


In the fifth place, an examination of the rubrics reveals both 
an inconsistency and an ambiguity which may be most plausibly 
explained by the conjecture that the Second Nun is a non-Chau- 
cerian addition first in the rubrics and subsequently in the General 
Prolog. 


The rubrics, as we have seen, are not Chaucer’s. The variation 
they exhibit is too great to allow of any other conclusion. The 
scribes evidently were quite free to add or change the rubrics as 
the spirit moved them.’® Consequently, the evidence of the rubrics 
is always open to the question of whether or not they represent 
Chaucer’s intention. 


® Manly, in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and in Some New Light, punctu- 
ates it as a genitive plural: Nuns’ Priest; but in his new work he reverses 
this procedure. Robinson, The Globe editors, Hammond, Griffith, Martin, 
Wells, all punctuate it as a singular. Skeat cannily dodges the issue by re- 
taining the ME form Nonnes Preest, even in his notes. 

The evidence for regarding it as a singular (Nun’s) or plural (Nuns’) 
is not unconflicting. The text has only Nonnes preest (VII, lines 2809, 3447). 
The more than 100 rubrics have a variety of forms. Only one (Sacerdotis 
Monialium [Ad*‘]) unmistakably has a plural (see below). Six probably 
should (or may) be interpreted as singulars (Sacerdotis Moniale [Ad'], 
Presbiteri Montalis [Ad‘], Montalis Presbiteri [DS! and En*], Sacerdotts 
Monialis [twice in En*]). The rest are ambiguous or silent about the point 
(Capellant [La], Presbiteri [Ps], Nonnes Prest, Nonne Prest, etc.). The 
last two (Nonnes and Nonne), which are the most frequent, obviously may 
be construed as either singular or plural forms. Form alone therefore does 
not provide a conclusion. It seems reasonable however to infer that if a 
plural (Nuns’) had been intended, both in the text and in the rubrics, some 
form would have been used that would have made this clear. Accordingly 
I agree with the usual editorial practice of treating it as a singular (Nun’s 
Priest), and this, I suggest, argues for one rather than two nuns. If the 
second nun is retained, it would seem more consistent to continue Manly’s 
earlier practice (Nuns’ Priest). 

I suggest that the plural Montalium in Ad}, spoken of above, may be 
explained as follows: The scribe had previously written Incipit prohemium 
Sacerdotis Moniale and Explicit prohemium fabule presbiteri Monialis. But 
when he came to the rubric ending the Nun’s Priest’s and heading the Sec- 
ond Nun’s, he wrote Explicit fabula Sacerdotis Monialium/Incipit prologus 
fabule Secunde Moniale, shifting to an unmistakable plural in the first line in 
order to make it consistent with the implication of the second line. 

10 Sometimes, it is true, they followed their copy closely. Thus, for 
example, the heading of the Second Nun’s Tale is identical in En? and Ds}. 
(Ds! is either a copy of En! or from the same exemplar. The Text of the 
CT, I, 118-9.) 
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This is true even if the rubrics are identical, which is by no 
means the case with respect to those of the tale of St. Cecilia. 
That they are identical or practically so is likely to be inferred 
from statements such as these: “Although she is not named in the 
text of the tale, the MSS are unanimous in assigning the tale of 
St. Cecilia to her... .”™" “It should be added that the text does 
not indicate who was the teller of the tale. The only evidence that 
Chaucer assigned it to the Nun is that of the headings of prologue 
and tale and the colophon in the MSS, but practically all of them 
agree in the assignment to the ‘Second Nonne.’”?* Although there 
is a striking similarity in the rubrics, there is also a dissimilarity 
which hardly warrants their being called “unanimous.” 


The similarity consists in the fact that all of the rubrics which 
specifically designate the teller name a nun. The dissimilarity con- 
sists in the fact that whereas some of the rubrics assign the tale 
specifically to the Second Nun, others assign it merely to the Nun, 
and others have the ambiguous Second Nun’s Tale, a phrase which 
may mean either the tale of the Second Nun, or the second tale of 
the Nun (i.e., of the Prioress). This phrase is ambiguous only if 
the Second Nun is included. If she is excluded, and we have only 
the Nun-Prioress, the ambiguity vanishes, for then it is obvious that 
second modifies tale, not nun. There is nothing unnatural about 
this type of construction when the context, as is the case in the CT, 
implies that there is to be more than one tale for each narrator.” 


11 Manly-Rickert, The Text of the CT, I, 424. 

12 Manly, Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, p. 647. 

13 Jespersen points out that this type of construction is common in 
present-day English. “As a rule, however, the genitive case of an adjective + 
substantive is avoided in all those cases in which the genitive + the following 
word might be mistaken as a genitive compound . . . the combination the 
stout Major’s wife would be reserved for the case in which the adjective 
qualifies the (Major’s) wife. Similarly twelve peacocks’ feathers . . . and 
many beginners’ books means many books. . . . Other examples: a loud 
visitors knock, a rough sailor's lad.” (A Modern English Grammar, U, 
12.331-2.) Curme discusses the same point (Syntax, 10, II, 2 F, citing further 
examples: “a new old men’s home”; “a very good girls’ school.” (/bid., 10, I, 
2). I have recently noted: “The second childs’ bicycle run over.” “The other 
day’s excitement was a fire near our house.” 

I have found no exact parallel (of ordinal plus genitive plus noun where 
the ordinal modifies the noun) in Chaucer, but in the table of contents of 
The Ayenbite of Inwit (1340), the construction appears: “pe uerste godes 
heste” (the first commandment of God), “pe oper godes heste,” “pe pridde 
godes heste,” etc. I am sure that a more careful search in Old and Middle 
English would show that the construction was fairly common. 








14 Chaucer's Second Nun ? 


In all, twenty-four MSS have rubrics which unambiguously 
name the Second Nun,™* whereas thirteen have the ambiguous 
“Seconde Nonnes tale” or its equivalent,’* and thirteen have rubrics 
naming simply “The Nun.”** The rest have no rubrics. 

When we compare these rubrics with those of the Prioress’s 
Tale, we find that the latter are, though not unanimous, at least 
much more nearly so. In forty-eight of the MSS the tale is ascribed 
unambiguously to the Prioress, in two to the Nun,’* and in two 
to both."* 


In the Prioress’s tale, it is of little consequence for the rubrics 
to be unambiguous and specific, for the head link clearly designates 
the teller. Yet here the rubrics err only twice in listing the am- 
biguous “nun.” But in the tale of St. Cecilia, where the narrator is 
not otherwise designated, the rubrics err more than half of the time 
in being ambiguous. If the scribes had had anything in their copy 
to designate the narrator more specifically, is it not reasonable to 
suppose they would have followed it? With nothing in the text 
to indicate the identity of the speaker, with two nuns among the 
pilgrims, and with a clearly stated plan calling for more than one 
tale from each—here, if anywhere, it seems to me reasonable to 
suppose, the scribes would not have changed their copy out of mere 
carelessness. 


The fact that, without fail, all the rubrics ascribe the tale to a 
nun points, I believe, unmistakably to the existence in the copy of 


14In fifteen MSS all of the rubrics name unambiguously the Second 
Nun, and in nine one or more of the rubrics is ambiguous, but one or more 
is unambiguous. Examples of the first type: “. . . prologus fabule Secunde 
Moniale . . . Explicit narracio Secunde Monialis . . .” (Ad!); “. . . incipit 
fabula . . . per secundam Monialem narrata” (Ds!); “Here begynnyth the 
Second Nonne hir prologg . . . Here endith the prologg of the Second 
Nonne...” (Nl). Example of the mixed type (i.e., one rubric unambiguous 
and one ambiguous) : “. . . here bygynneth the Seconde Nonnes tale . . . Here 
endeth the Secounde Nonne hir tale . . .” (Ha*).—See Sir William McCor- 
mick, The Manuscript of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Oxford, 1933. 


15 Examples “. . . the Second Nonnys tale of the lyf of Seint Cecilie” 
(Cn); “Here endith the Seconde Nomnes tale . . .” (Ma); “. . . here be- 
gynneth the ii None Prologus .. .” (Mm). 

16“Here is ended the Nonnes tale . . .” (Hg); “. . . incipit fabula 


Monialis & c.” (Ps); “. . . the prolog of the Nonne” (Ln); “. . . fabula 
Sanctis Monialis” (To); “. . . prologus & c. Monyalys” (La); “. . . Here by- 


gynneth the first Nonnes tale...” (Ch). [In the arrangement of Ch, G comes 
after B?.] 

17“Here bygynneth the Nonnes tale of Alma redemptoris mater The 
proheme of the Nonnes tale . . . Here is ended the Nonnes tale . . .” (Ch). 


[In Ch the SNT is called the “first Nonnes tale.”] “. .. the Nonnes tale .. .” 
(Ad?) [Second Nun’s tale is lacking]. 

is“ | . the prolog of the Prioresse . . . Incipit prologus narracionis 
Monialis .. .” (En’); “. . . the Priouressis tale . . . Explicit fabula Moni- 
s..<° 
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a heading containing the word nun or some synonym.’® What the 
rest of the original heading was is of course impossible to say, and 
therefore our only recourse is to conjecture. In order to be plausible 
this conjecture should be based upon the evidence of the existing 
rubrics and should, as well, offer an explanation of the variation 
in them. The original, as we have just seen, can hardly have been 
the unambiguous Tale of the Second Nun, for if so, there is no 
reason why the scribes should have deviated from it to the two am- 
biguous headings. The original heading was, accordingly, some- 
thing like either the Nun’s Tale or the Second Nun’s Tale, meaning, 
as suggested above, the tale of the Nun-Prioress. If it was the 
former, then we must suppose that a scribe gratuitously and rather 
stupidly added the word second, giving us the Second Nun’s Tale 
(which thereafter developed as below). It is more plausible to 
believe that this heading, the Second Nun’s Tale, was the original. 
And if this, or something like it, was the original, it is easy to see 
how the other two types could have developed from it. Some scribe 
or editor, misunderstanding the second as a modifier of Nun and 
determined to correct the ambiguity of the existing heading, changed 
it to the Tale of the Second Nun, whereupon he or a later editor 
added, of necessity, the two lines of the General Prolog. Another 
scribe, also aware of the ambiguity of the original heading, and 
likewise determined to correct it whatever the cost, simply dropped 
the second.*° 

Conjectural as this is, it offers, so far as the rubrics alone are 
concerned, an explanation of something that otherwise is not clear 
—the existence of these various types of rubrics, and.especially of 
the curiously indefinite and ambiguous ones. It offers furthermore 
a reasonable explanation of how the Second Nun could have de- 
veloped out of a misunderstanding of the heading assigning the 
tale to the Prioress. Once the existence of the Second Nun was 
established in the rubrics, the interpolation of the couplet in the 
General Prolog would almost of necessity have followed. 

19 There is no intention of implying that this heading or label was neces- 
sarily Chaucer’s, though that is of course a possibility—as Tatlock has sug- 
gested. “If as is possible Chaucer left certain informal identifying labels 
which guided the scribes, we can hardly see what they were” (PMLA, L, 
103). With the last part of this statement I of course disagree. It is not only 
legitimate but necessary textual criticism at least to try to see such labels— 


especially here in the tale of St. Cecilia, where the evidence (the rubrics) is 
exceptional both in form and significance. 

20 Or, assuming that he was more intelligent, his reason for doing so may 
have been the realization that none of the other headings had an ordinal 
like this. Or, more plausibly, at a time before our other editor added the 
lines in the Gen. Prolog, he may have dropped the second as unnecessary, for 
there could be no ambiguity so long as there was but one nun. 








16 Chaucer's Second Nun? 


The usually ignored extra-textual evidence (the rubrics) com- 
bines with the textual evidence cited above to raise what seems to 
me a reasonabie doubt about the existence of the Second Nun as 
a creation of Chaucer. 


University of Florida 





NASHE’S AUTHORSHIP OF THE PROSE SCENES 
IN FAUSTUS* 


By Paut H. KocHer 


The greater number of students of Faustus have long doubted 
that Marlowe wrote all of the prose passages of the play. But there 
has been no general agreement either upon those prose scenes which 
he did write or upon the name of a possible collaborator... My 
thesis is that Thomas Nashe wrote substantially all of the prose 
scenes,” both comic and serious, printed in the first quarto, issued 
in 1604. He did so probably in the summer of 1594 in prepara- 
tion for Henslowe’s revival of the play in the autumn of that year. 
He does not seem to have been an original collaborator with Mar- 
lowe. The Faustus quarto of 1616 differs from that of 1604 mainly 
because it contains those “adicyones” in verse and prose written by 
William Birde and Samuel Rowley in 1602, for which they re- 
ceived from Henslowe payment of £4. In a few places, however, 
the 1616 text better preserves Nashe’s prose, just as in some in- 
stances it better preserves Marlowe’s verse, than does the 1604 
text. 


Favoring Nashe’s claim to a share in Faustus is the initial con- 
sideration that Nashe is known to have contributed something to 
Dido, another play of Marlowe’s. The nature of his contribution 
is not certain, but his name appeared beside Marlowe’s on the title 
page when that play was published in 1594, and it is generally be- 
lieved that he revised the manuscript after Marlowe’s death in 1593 
and prepared it for the press. Inasmuch as both men were at Cam- 
bridge together during the six years from 1581 to 1587, and haunted 
theatrical circles in London during the ensuing years, it is not im- 
probable that there was some personal relationship between the two 
which encouraged Nashe to take a particular interest in Marlowe’s 


*To the Folger Shakespeare Library [ am gratefully indebted for the 
opportunity to do this and other work under the grant of a research fel- 
lowship. . 

1 Besides Birde and Samuel Rowley, no one writer seems to have been 
prominently suggested except Dekker, whose authorship of the scenes is 
championed by Fleay and Greg. Nashe has never been seriously proposed, as 
far as I know. 

2 The only exceptions are the brief dialogue about astronomy (II, ii, 
53-77) and the colloquy of the students with Faustus immediately before 
the period of his bond expires (V, ii, 20-90). In this paper all my cita- 
tions to the play will be to the edition by F. S. Boas (Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
1923), and will be to the lines as given in the quarto of 1604, unless the 
contrary is specified. 
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manuscripts after his death. By that time Nashe himself was by no 
means a green hand at playwriting. He had composed Summer’s 
Last Will and Testament in 1592, and had probably collaborated 
with Robert Greene in a comedy, now unidentified.* In 1597 he had 
a hand in the politically dangerous /sle of Dogs. And in a letter 
to William Cotton, sent about September, 1596, he mentioned that 
he was disappointed at not receiving “an after haruest I expected by 
writing for the stage. . . .”* In short, during a large part of the 
decade of the 1590’s Nashe was active in the drama. By reputation 
and by ability, his was a pen which any owner of a Marlowe manu- 
script might profitably engage when a new production of the drama 
was in view. 

But however propitious the external circumstances may be, the 
real proof of Nashe’s authorship of the prose scenes in question 
must come from the community of ideas, style, and tone which they 
have with his acknowledged works. The first prose scene, that be- 
tween the Scholars and Wagner, satisfies these requisites both in 
general and in particular. Wagner’s jocular defiance, 


But that I am by nature phlegmatic, slow to wrath, and prone to 
lechery (to love, I would say), it were not for you to come within 
forty foot of the place of execution, although I do not doubt but 
to see you both hanged the next sessions .. . 

(Faustus, I, ii, 19-23) 


is not even clear in its meaning. It becomes clear when it is set 
beside this sentence from Nashe’s Strange Newes: 


Broome boyes, and cornecutters . . . come not in his [Harvey’s} 
way, stand fortie foote ‘rom the execution place of his furie. . . . 
(1, 280) 


McKerrow cites no parallel to this jest, and I know of none else- 
where. Moreover, the phrase “come within forty foot of” is habit- 
ual with Nashe: 


They would rather forsweare him [Christ] and defie him, then 
come within forty foote of him. (Christs Teares, I1, 160) 


8 Greene’s allusion in Groatsworth of Wit (1592) to “young Iuuenall, 
that byting Satyrist, that lastlie with mee together writ a Comedie” is gen- 
erally taken to mean Nashe. 

#R. B. McKerrow, Works of Thomas Nashe (London: Sidgwick & 
Jackson, Ltd., 1910), V, 194. This indispensable and admirable edition will 
be cited in the footnotes hereafter as “McK.” It gives the following dates of 
composition for those of Nashe’s works which concern us here: Anatomie 
of Absurditie, 1588; Marprelate tracts, 1589-?; Pierce Penilesse, 1590?-92; 
Summer's Last Will, Sept., 1592; Strange Newes, winter, 1592-3; Terrors 
of the Night, Feb., 1593; Unfortunate Traveller, spring, 1593; Christs Teares, 
summer, 1593; Dido, 1594; Have With You, summer, 1595; Lenten Stuffe, 
autumn, 1597. 
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I forbid euer a Hauns Boll . . . to amend it, or come within fortie 
foote of it. (Have With You, III, 38) 
... see if... he once mention the word rope-maker, or come within 
fortie foot of it... . (Have With You, III, 57)* 


At the beginning of the scene Faustus is described as being “wont 
to make our schools ring with sic probo.” And in Nashe’s Pierce 
Penilesse (1, 160) a rich dunce refers to a poor scholar as “Sic 
probo and his pennilesse companions.” In general, the whole scene 
with its use of many academic terms and of legerdemain in logic 
gives every sign of having been written by a man fairly fresh from 
the university, as Nashe was in the early 1590’s. It gibes also at the 
Puritans in a way quite characteristic of Nashe, who had written 
tracts against Martin Marprelate. With “I will set my countenance 
like a precisian,” for example, compare Nashe’s censure of Puritan 
hypocrites for 


. the writhing of the face, the heauing uppe of the eyes to 
heauen... . (Anatomie of Absurditie, 1, 22) 


In the second prose scene, that between Wagner and the Clown 
(I, ivA), the evidence is even clearer. Wagner’s threat, “Well, I 
will cause two devils presently to fetch thee away—Baliol and 
Belcher !’"® embodies a pun which no editor of the play seems to 
have noticed. “Baliol” is obviously a comic rendering of the name 
of the demon Belial. Now Nashe in Pierce Penilesse (1, 201) speaks 
of gluttons as “these fleshly minded Belials” and adds in the mar- 
gin “Or rather Belly-als, because all their minde is on their belly.” 
The double meaning in the names of Wagner’s two devils “Baliol 
{ Belly-all] and Belcher” now becomes evident. No contention can 
be made that the joke is a common one; the fact is that it is so un- 
common that it seems to have gone unnoticed for several centuries. 
And McKerrow himself, although referring to Faustus in various 
other places in his notes, did not see the identity of meaning here. 


Earlier in the scene the dialogue runs as follows: 


Wag. Well, wilt thou serve me, and I'll make thee go like Qui mihi 
discipulus ? 

Clown. How, in verse? 

Wag. No, sirrah; in beaten silk and staves-acre. . . . 

Clown. Oho, oho, staves-acre! why, then, belike, if I were your 
man, I should be full of vermin. 


5 Also The Unfortunate Traveller, I1, 208: “. . . to name him within 
fortie foote of an alehouse.” 

6 The same combination of names is repeated in the same scene at 
lines 54 and 73. 
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Wag. . .. sirrah, leave thy jesting, and bind thyself presently unto 
me for seven years, or I’ll turn all the lice about thee into 
familiars, and they shall tear thee in pieces. 


Clown. .. . they are too familiar with me already : swowns, they are 
as bold with my flesh as if they had paid fer my meat and 
drink. (15-32) 


As Dyce has pointed out, Qui mihi discipulus are the opening words 
of Lily’s Ad discipulos carmen de moribus, customarily used in the 
grammar schools, and their employment by Wagner means that he is 
promising to dress the Clown like a student. The phrase is, simi- 
larly, a synonym for student in the Epistle Dedicatorie to Have 
With You (III, 13), where Nashe, after mocking the folly of two 
of the students at Trinity College, remarks that the college barber 
has “farre more wit than . . . eyther of those profound qui mihi 
Discipulasses aboue mentioned.’ Considering what Wagner says 
about beaten silk and staves-acre, it is not unlikely also that the 
same pun on “ass” is intended in the Faustus text. 

The idea of clothing a student in silk is apparently a reflection 
of the undoubtedly Marlovian lines spoken by Faustus in a prior so- 
liloquy, 


I'll have them fill the public schools with silk, 
Wherewith the students shall be bravely clad... . 
(1, i, 91-2) 


It is therefore noteworthy that we know that Nashe was im- 
pressed by these lines and entered in his own handwriting on the 
margin of his copy of Thomas Newton’s Principum Encomia 
(1589) the words “Faustus: studie in indian silke.”* When he 
came to add the prose scenes in Faustus he remembered the idea 
and transformed it into the jest of the student Clown clad in beaten 
silk. 

The words about the staves-acre that kills vermin likewise have 
their counterpart in the Epistle Dedicatorie to Lenten Stuffe: 


. . . looke how much Tobacco wee carry with us to expell cold, 
the like quantitie of Staues-aker wee must prouide us of to kill 
lice in that rugged country of rebels. . . . (III, 148) 





7 An Almond for a Parrat, usually ascribed to Nashe, contains the only 
other use of the phrase I have encountered: “. . . our boyish deuines .. . 
will leape into the pulpet . . . and talke very desperately of discipline 
before they can construe Qui mihi discipulus” (McK., III, 358). Here the 
figurative meaning is missing. 

8 See my article, “Some Nashe Marginalia Concerning Marlowe,” MLN, 
57 (Jan., 1942), 44-49. The date of the entry cannot be definitely stated, but 
it seems to be 1589, the year in which Nashe probably acquired the book. 
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And there are at least two examples in Nashe of punning on vermin 
as the familiar demons of conjurors or witches: 


The Druides that dwelt in the Ile of Man, which are famous for 
great coniurers, are reported to haue beene lousie with familiars. 
Had they but put their finger and their thumbe into their neck, they 
could haue pluckt out a whole neast of them. 

(Terrors of the Night, I, 349) 


. .. this were a stately flea indeede to get a braue race of fleas on; 
. . . with no expence at all, on your chin (like a witches familiar) 
you might feed it... . (Have With You, III, 37) 


There are instances in other writers in which a louse is called, as 
in Shakespeare, “a familiar beast to man,” but I have seen none in 
which the pun on witch’s familiar is also present. 


Continuing with the comic prose scenes and leaving aside for 
the moment the episode of Robin’s stealing of the conjuring book 
from Faustus’ library (II, iii), we arrive at the attempt of the two 
clowns to run away with the silver goblet (III, iii). Robin’s in- 
cantation, “Sanctobulorum Periphrasticon . . . Polypragmos Belse- 
borams framanto pacostiphos tostu, Mephistophilis,” is not the utter 
gibberish it has sometimes been supposed to be. It is not clear to 
me whether all these words together have an intelligible composite 
sense, but each word seems to be derived in some misbegotten way 
from a genuine Greek or Latin original.? The men who knew both 
these languages were not extremely numerous in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, but Nashe was one of them, and passages of mixed Latin and 
Greek occur in his writings.’° Especially interesting is his address- 
ing Gabriel Harvey as “infractissime Pistlepragmos” in Strange 
Newes (1, 294), for Robin in the Faustus scene has spoken the 
word “Polypragmos.” The latter is a corruption of “polypragmon,” 
a Greek word, occasionally used also in English, meaning “busy- 
body.” “Pistlepragmos” was never known elsewhere on sea or land, 
and is clearly Nashe’s own coinage.’ We notice that it also has the 
impreper ending, “os” for “on.” No dictionary and no editor, to 


®“Periphrasticon” (from mepippadrixés) with “sanctobulorum” (a pos- 
sible composite of “sanctorum” with BovA}# = council) suggests “periphrastic 
statement of the sacred Council.” “Framanto” distantly resembles the pres- 
ent participle of “fremere,” to growl; “tostu,” past participle of “torrere” 
(tostum), to scorch; “pacostiphos,” a combination of maxv’s (large) and 
erigos (compact body). “Belseborams” is a corruption of Beelzebub. “Poly- 
pragmos” is explained in the text. 

10 E.g., “Qui bene vult poyein, debet anté pinyen: he that will doe well 
must drinke well” (Summer's Last Will, III, 265; also 321). 

11 McK., IV, 176, declares he is unable to discover any possible source 
for the name. Its meaning approximates “pistle-munger” (letter-peddler), 
an epithet which Nashe elsewhere applied to Harvey. 
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my knowledge, has pointed out any other example of the use of this 
ending for the word.’* This is powerful evidence of Nashe’s author- 
ship of the Faustus scene. 

That conclusion is supported by a number of smaller indica- 
tions in the same scene. The 1616 quarto, which in this particular 
point seems to give the better text, makes Dick say, “. . . the 
vintner’s boy follows us at the hard heels.” NED cites no instance 
of this unusual expression before 1635,'* but two occur in Nashe: 


. . . ladie Tabitha and Petro de Campo Frego, her pandor, folowed 
him at the hard heeles. (Unfortunate Traveller, 11, 256-7) 


. if we followe you at the hard heeles as we haue begun. 
(Strange Newes, 1, 276) 
When Mephistophilis declares that he will turn the clowns into 
an ape and a dog, Robin exclaims, 


How, into an ape! that’s brave. . . . I'll get nuts and apples 
enow. 


Ralph. And I must be a dog. 

Robin. V’faith, thy head will never be out of the pottage-pot. 
(Q1604, 49-52) 

According to McKerrow (note at IV, 435) the term “dog’s head in 

the pot” was sometimes used to describe a glutton. But it is signifi- 

cants that Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will employs the idea twice: 


I haue had a dogge my selfe, that would dreame, and talke in his 


sleepe, and sleepe all night, in a porridge pot. ( III, 258) 
Foole, doe not refuse your moyst sustenance; come, come, dogs 
head in the pot... . (III, 267) 


With regard to apes eating nuts, Nashe says, “giue an Ape but a 
nut, & he will look your head for it” (Pierce Penilesse, 1, 242). And 
the humor of Robin’s calling the devil good, “Good devil, forgive 
me now,” is repeated also from Pierce Penilesse, “I pray ye, good 
Moisier diuel . . .” (I, 170). In general, the comic Latin like “O 
nomine Domine!” and “Peccatum peccatorum!” is very much in 
Nashe’s vein."* 


12 NED gives only “polypragmon,” and adds illustrations which show 
that that was the standard Renaissance form. Consult also Webster’s New 
International and Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 

18 There is, however, one case in Stephen Gosson’s The Schoole of 
Abuse, London, 1587, sig. B4¥: “The Trophes and Triumphes of our aun- 
cestours, which pursued vertue at the harde heeles. . . .” McK. cites none 
outside of Nashe (see IV, 168, note). 

14 A similarity of lesser importance in this scene: “I'll gull him super- 
naturally” (Faustus, III, iiiA, 6) and “a man of men, supernaturally traded 
in all tongs” (Preface to Menaphon, 111, 317) are cited by NED as using 
“supernaturally” in the unusual sense oi “extraordinarily.” Other instances in 
Nashe: Unfortunate Traveller, 11, 255, and Pierce Penilesse, 1, 230. 
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If we now return to the scene (II, iii) relating the theft of the 
conjuring book, Robin’s efforts to spell out its magic words may 
also be seen to reveal Nashe’s hand. He reads, “A per se a; t. h. e. 
the ; o per se 0; deny orgon, gorgon” (Q1616, 8-9). The concluding 
words are obviously an attempt to invoke Demogorgon, as Faustus 
had done in Act I, Scene iii, 19. “Gorgon,” however, is not a non- 
sensical failure to pronounce the full name but a rare abbreviation 
of it, as in Spenser, “Great Gorgon, prince of darknes and dread 
night” (F.Q. I, i, 37).2° Nashe has the same form in Pierce Peni- 
lesse: “. .. I know not what audacious spirit, sent by Gorgon from 
the deep . . . hath laid his hungrie pawes upon me.. .” (I, 234). 

The first part of the invocation “A per se a” is even more 
significant. We must glance for a moment at the Nashe-Harvey 
controversy, which, beginning in 1592, extended over most of the 
remaining years of the decade. In Foure Letters (1592) Gabriel 
Harvey called Nashe scornfully “this mightie lashing Gentleman 
(now well read in the late exploites of Untrusse, and for Tarle- 
ton’s amplifications A per se A) .. .,”?® punning with the latter 
phrase on the title of Nashe’s satire Pierce Penilesse (published ear- 
lier in the same year), which was itself a pun (purse penniless). 
Thus per se = Pierce = Purse.’* Answering Harvey in Strange 
Newes (1592), Nashe threatened dire things, and concluded, 


A perse a can doe it; tempt not his clemencie too much. A perse a? 
Passion of God, howe came I by that name? my godfather Gabriell 
gaue it mee, and I must not refuse it. (1, 315) 


Thus Nashe accepted the equivalence of “per se” and “Pierce,” his 
nom de plume. He continued to call himself Pierce in such later 
works as Have With You (III, 25, 31) and Lenten Stuffe (III, 
152). Of itself the mere appearance of the phrase “A per se a” in 
Faustus would mean nothing, but in company with numerous other 
indications of Nashe’s authorship, it means a great deal. Since “per 
se” means “Pierce,” and “Pierce” is Nashe’s pen name, Nashe 
has in effect here written his signature to his share in the play. 

By way of supplementary evidence for this scene, we notice 
that the expression “hold, belly, hold” in Robin’s speech, “. . . I'll 
give thee white wine, red wine, claret wine, sack . . . hold belly, 


15 This is the only instance cited by NED. 

16 Ed. Grosart, I, 202. 

17 This is McK.’s brilliant explanation (IV, 187, note). He declares that 
“A per se A” was the customary way of reading the letter “a” when standing 
alone and that it commonly came to mean “first” or “best.” 
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hold, and we'll not pay one penny for it,” appears also in Lenten 
Stuffe : 

... the first shoulde haue his gut bumbasted with biefe and nothing 
else, till hee cride hold, belly, holde. . . . (III, 190) 


It is not a unique idiom, but decidedly out of the ordinary.** 

Last of the comic prose scenes in the 1604 quarto is the inci- 
dent of the Horsecourser who buys from Faustus a horse which, 
upon being ridden into the water, turns into a bottle of hay (IV, 
VA). Here a passage from Nashe’s The Terrors of the Night is 
important. It relates satirically how charlatans get themselves repu- 
tations as magicians: 


Shall I impart unto you a rare secrecy how these great famous 
Coniurers and cunning men ascend by degrees to foretell secrets as 
they doo? ... Scarce one month haue they staid there, but what with 
their vaunting and prating, and speaking fustian in steede of Greeke, 
all the Shyres round about do ring with their fame: and then they 
begin to get them a Library of three or foure old rustie manuscript 
books, which they themselues nor anie els can read. . . . Manie 
pore people they win to beleeue in them, who haue not a barreld 
Herring or a peece of poore Iohn that lookes ill on it, but they will 
bring the water that he was steept in unto them in an urinall, & craue 
their iudgment whether he be rotté. . . . [A needy gallant praises 
them, saying that by comparison with them reputable physicians] 
are no better than pack or malt horses who . . . will not goe out of 
the beaten high way ; whereas his hors-leach will leap ouer the hedge 
& ditch of a thousand Dioscorides and Hippocrates. .. . 
(I, 363-5) 


In the light of this passage we can see why the Horsecourser thrice 
calls Faustus “Doctor Fustian” (IV, vA, 1, 35, 60) and why 
Robin’s incantations, already studied, contain so much bastard 
Greek ; why Robin was said in Act II, scene iii, to have stolen from 
Faustus’ library a book which he could not read; why the Horse- 
courser asks Faustus, “if my horse be sick or ill at ease, if I bring 
his water to you, you'll tell me what it is?’ and Faustus replies in- 
dignantly, “Away, you villain! what, dost think I am a horse- 
doctor?” ; and, finally, why Faustus tells him that the horse may be 
ridden “over hedge or ditch.” 

18 McK., IV, 402, notes the Faustus parallel and gives also one example 
from Sir Giles Goosecappe (1606). I cannot agree with him that the expres- 
sion is “of fairly frequent occurrence.” Outside of Nashe and Faustus, it 
does not occur once in the sixty plays and seven thousand pages of con- 
temporary Elizabethan prose which I have examined in preparing this 
paper. Nor can I find it in the NED. 

See also for this scene Nashe’s Have With You (III, 68), describing 
Harvey's lewd proposals to a laundress’ daughter: “If thou comst, old 
lasse, I will tickle thee . . . we must beare with one another.” Robin, aspiring 
to possess his mistress, says, “she’s born to bear with me” (Faustus, Q1604, 


19); and in an earlier scene the Clown has declared, “I'll tickle the pretty 
wenches’ plackets” (Q1604, I, ivA, 68-9). 
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For further evidence, we have an elucidation of the Horse- 
courser’s mysterious comment about the horse, “if he had but the 
quality of hey-ding-ding, hey-ding-ding, I’d make a brave living 
on him: he has a buttock as slick as an eel,” in Nashe’s indecent 
gibe at Gabriel Harvey: “Yea, Madam Gabriela, are you such an 
old ierker? then Hey ding a ding, up with your petticoate, haue at 
your plum-tree” (Have With You, III, 113). This connotation of 
the phrase is probably unique with Nashe. McKerrow cites these 
two passages as parallel and gives no others; none has come to my 
attention. 

The Horsecourser’s complaint, “mass, Doctor Lopus was never 
such a Doctor; ’has given me a purgation, has purged me of forty 
dollars,” has several elements of interest. Nashe spoke thus caus- 
tically about an English alchemist: 


Whether you call his fire Purgatorie or no, the fire of Alchemie 
hath wrought such a purgation or purgatory in a great number of 
mens purses in England that it hath clean fir’d thé out of al they 
haue. (Have With You, Il, 52) 


And Nashe twice made allusions to Lopez, each time spelling the 
name “Lopus” as here: “. . . euer since the hanging of Lopus” 
(Have With You, Il], 18) and “the arraignmét of Lopus” (Lenten 
Stuffe, III, 215). 


Also, he uses the phrase “at any hand” in the somewhat unusual 
sense of “in any case”: 


... ride him not into the water, at any hand. (Faustus, IV, vA, 15) 


. . only I wold wish you (being his father) at anie hand to warne 
him of these matters priuately.... (Have With You, III, 69)** 


All of the scenes thus far discussed are slapstick efforts pos- 
sessing little meaning and no dramatic power. The case is altered 
when we come to consider the prose scene of the Seven Deadly 
Sins (Faustus, II, ii, 105-72). Here is largely serious material, com- 
prising social and moral satire, so written as to be genuinely impres- 
sive in stage presentation. It may well seem a bold and invidious 
undertaking to deprive Marlowe of it. Nevertheless, Marlowe's loss 
must be Nashe’s gain, for the scene is clearly by Nashe. 

19 Supporting evidence for this scene: The Horsecourser’s addressing 
Mephistophilis as “you hey-pass,” meaning “you trickster,” is like Nashe’s 
employment of the term in The Unfortunate Traveller: “O, the heathen 
heigh passe and the intrinsecall legerdemaine of our special approued good 


pandor ...” (II, 259; also at 208 and 301). It is a term neither very rare 
nor very ordinary. 
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In the first place, although of course others wrote on the theme 
of the Seven Sins in Elizabethan days, none did so more brilliantly 
or more copiously than Nashe. His Pierce Penilesse was mainly a 
roll call of the Sins, with appropriate application and example under 
each, and his Christs Teares continued the subject. In both these 
works there is the same plenteous acquaintance with London life, 
the same satirical searching of its vices, and the same ability to per- 
sonify those vices, which mark the Faustus scene. The Faustus 
scene, in fact, is a condensation of the matter in Nashe’s two longer 
works. Even the germ of the idea of bringing the Sins in order 
before a demon prince, so successfully employed in Faustus, is 
present in Pierce Penilesse. Thus in making the transition from 
the sin of Pride to that of Envy, Nashe writes, 


Out upon it, how long is Pride a dressing her selfe? 
Enuie, awake, for thou must appear before Nicalao 
Maleuolo, great Muster maister of hell. (I, 183) 


This ‘Muster maister of hell” corresponds to Lucifer in Faustus, 
who summons the Sins from Hell, and dismisses them to Hell at the 
end of the scene. Specifically also, compare the transition from 
Envy to Wrath in Faustus: “Out, envious wretch!—But what art 
thou, the fourth?” 

Woman’s pride is the first object of satire in the Faustus 
scene: 


I am Pride. I disdain to have any parents. . . . I can creep into 
every corner of a wench; sometimes, like a periwig, I sit upon her 
brow; or like a fan of feathers I kiss her lips. . . . But fie, what a 


scent is here? I’ll not speak another word, except the ground were 
perfumed and covered with cloth of arras. 


Comparable in many respects is this representative passage from 
Christs Teares: 


The last Daughter of Pride is Delicacie. . . . But properly, Deli- 
cacie is the sinne of our London Dames. So delicate are they in 
their dyet, so dainty and puling fine in their speech, so typtoe-nyce 
in treading on the earth. . . . Theyr houses so pickedly and neately 
must be trickt up and tapistred, as if . . . they were to receiue 
Angels: the floare under foote, glisteringly rubbed and glased. . . . 
(II, 144-5)° 





20 Another typical satirical passage on the same subject is Pierce Peni- 


lesse, I, 173. Similar sentiments, too long for quotation, are voiced frequently 
by Nashe. 
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Other matters frequently satirized by Nashe are the false hair 
(periwigs) worn by women “on their forheads,”** fans made of 
feathers, and the pride of upstarts who forget their parents, but 
these were also fairly generally condemned by other writers of the 
period. More strongly indicative of Nashe’s hand is the fact that 
Pride’s complaint, “fie, what a scent is here? I’ll not speak another 
word, except the ground were perfumed,” is echoed in Have With 
You, where Nashe, playfully addressing a perfume as “Madame 
Muske,” says: 


. .. mans apparaile & womans apparaile, all was one to you; and 

some mysterie there was in it, that they always cride, Foh, what a 

stinke is heere? and stopt their noses when you came neere them. .. . 
(III, 51) 


The general conception in Faustus of Covetousness as a miser 
is, Gf course, orthodox enough, but not so the description of him 
as “begotten of an old chur! in an old leathern bag.” An unsuspected 
meaning of the term “leathern bag” emerges when we read in 
Nashe’s The Terrors of the Night: 


You that be pore mens children, know your own fathers; & though 
you can shift & cheate your selues into good cloathes here about 
Towne, yet bow your knees to their leathern bagges and russet 
coates.... (I, 384)? 


NED cites no example before 1860 of “bag” meaning a species of 
clothes. McKerrow cites none, nor does he notice the Faustus 
parallel. It would seem that in the play a pun is intended: leathern 
suit and leathern money bag. Also to be remarked is the corre- 
spondence between Covetousness’ wish to lock all gold “safe into 
my chest. O my sweet gold!” (Faustus, II, ii, 130) and the de- 
scription of Avarice in Pierce Penilesse (1, 165-8) as having im- 
prisoned “delicious gold” in “inexorable yron.” Christs Teares 
similarly has two references to the “bard Chestes” of an old usurer 
(II, 162). So it is clear that Nashe habitually thinks of misers not 
merely in general terms as hoarding their gold, but specifically as 
locking it away in their coffers. 

In the Faustus scene Wrath, addressing the demons who sit on 
the stage watching him, says, “I was born in Hell; and look to it, 
5 21 Nashe always writes of periwigs as worn on the forehead, not on 
the head: Pierce Penilesse, I, 181; Christs Teares, II, 137; Terrors of the 
Night, I, 353. In Pierce Penilesse (e.g., I, 160, 173) much is made of the 
shame felt by rising young men for their humble parents. Fans of feathers 
are mentioned in Pierce Penilesse (1, 169, 182). 

22 Cf. also Pierce Penilesse: “. . . to Westminster hall I went, and made 


a search of Enquiry, from the blacke gown to the buckram bagge, if there 
were any such Sergeant ...” (I, 162). 
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for some of you shall be my father.” As in previous cases, the 
clarity of the meaning is aided when a Nashe passage is called in. 
Pierce Penilesse jocularly reproaches Beelzebub for not acknowl- 
edging the atheists as his children: 


It is a shame (senior Belzibub) that you should . . . not approue 
to your predestinate children, not only that they haue a father, but 
that you are he that must owne them... . (I, 172) 


In the margin is this notation: “The diuell hath children (as other 
men), but fewe of them know their owne father.” Clearly, then, 
the Faustus line spoken by Wrath means that one of the devils 
present will turn out to be his father, although he does not know 
which one. It is hard to see how this very out-of-the-way idea 
could have cropped up in both works unless they were written by 
the same man.** 
Envy in Faustus thus characterizes himself : 


... I am lean with seeing others eat. O that there would come a 
famine through all the world, that all might die, and I live alone. 
Then thou shouldst see how fat I’ld be. But must thou sit, and I 
stand? come down, with a vengeance. 


Basically the same thought is displayed as a motto on a knight’s 
shield in The Unfortunate Traveller: “Qui inuident egent, those 
that enuy are hungry” (II, 274). Better still, it is fully voiced in 
Pierce Penilesse where Pierce, after wishing that Envy were dead 
and all men reconciled to one another, concludes, 


But that wil neuer be: for so long as Pride, Riot, and whoredom 
are the companions of yoong Courtiers, they wil always bee hun- 
gry, and ready to bite at euery Dog that hath a boane giuen him 
beside themselues. Iesu, what secret grudge and rancor raignes 
amongst them... . (I, 185) 


In Summer's Last Will the character named Back-winter, who calls 
himself “one that enuies the world,” has a tone and language like 
that in Faustus: 


Vertumnus. Stand forth, stad forth; hold up your head, speak 

out. 
Back-winter. What, should I stand? ... 

O that my lookes were lightning to blast fruites! 

Would I with thunder presently might dye, 

So I might speak in thunder to slay men. (III, 288-9) 

28 The association of quarrelsomeness with the lion (Faustus, HI, ii, 

141) is conventional in the Renaissance. Nashe has it in Pierce Penilesse; 
he describes one type of drunkard as “Lion drunke . . . he flings the pots 


about the house . . . and is apt to quarrell with any man that speaks to him” 
(1, 207; see also I, 213). 





wey 
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For our purposes the most interesting part of the speech of 
Gluttony is his statement, “My godfathers were these, Peter Pickle- 
herring, and Martin Martlemas beef” (Faustus, II, ii, 152-3). No 
one seems to have noticed that “Martin Martlemas” is probably a 
satirical reference to Martin Marprelate, and hence a thrust at the 
gluttony of Puritans. It would scarcely fail to be so taken by an 
audience of the early 1590’s which had eagerly read tracts signed 
by Mar-Martin, Mar-Martin junior, Martin Marprelate, and other 
variations upon the name. And Nashe, having penned pamphlets 
against Marprelate, would be a particularly likely man to deliver 
such a stroke.** Moreover, the pickled herring would come very 
readily to his mind as a symbol of gluttony and surfeit because his 
friend Greene was widely reputed to have died from the effects of 
consuming an excess of pickled herringe and Rhenish wine. Harvey 
threw that taunt at Greene twice in Foure Letters: 


My next businesse was to enquire after the famous Author: who 
was reported to lye dangerously sicke in a shoemakers house near 
Dowgate .. . of a surfett of pickle herringe and rennish wine. . . .*° 


Nashe admitted in Strange Newes that he had been with Greene “at 
that fatall banquet of Rhenish wine and pickled hearing” (I, 287).?* 
And Harvey did not allow the pickled herring banquet to be for- 
gotten but mentioned it specifically twice in Pierces Supereroga- 
tion (1593).**7 There was every reason why the topic of gluttony 
should remind Nashe of this dish. 


As regards Gluttony’s statement, ‘my father was a Gammon of 
Bacon,” we have this personification of the deadly sin of Glut- 
tony in Pierce Penilesse: 


. a fat churle. . . . Bona fide, it is a great misture, that we haue 
not men swine as well as beasts, for then we should haue porke 
that hath no more bones than a pudding, and a side of bacon that 
you might lay under your head instead of a bolster. (I, 200)** 


24The “Peter” of “Peter Pickle-herring” seems to be an equivalent 
blow at the Catholics because of the usual association of St. Peter with 
the Church of Rome as in phrases like “Peter’s chair,” “Peter pence.” 
Nashe was about as anti-Catholic as most Elizabethans. 

25 Ed. Grosart, I, 162; and also p. 170. In connection with the Rhenish 
wine, it may be significant that just before Gluttony speaks of the pickled 
herring he says “my mother was a Hogshead of Claret wine” (Faustus, II, 
ii, 152). 

26 Other mention by Nashe of pickled herring as a great delicacy: 
Lenten Stuffe, 111, 223. 

27 Ed. Grosart, II, 113-14. 

28 Nashe refers to Martlemas beef in Lenten Stuffe, III, 149, and to 
March beer at p. 175 of the same work. 
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The figure of Sloth in Faustus is not merely heavy and in- 
active, as one would expect, but so lazy that he is even unwilling 
to talk: “Heigh ho! I'll not speak a word more for a king’s ran- 


” 


som.” Nashe writes in Pierce Penilesse: 


If I were to paint Sloth . . . I would draw it like a Stationer that 
I knowe .. . who if a man come to his stall and aske him for a 
book, neuer stirs his head, or looks upon him, but stands stone still, 
and speakes not a word: onely with his little finger points backwards 
to his boy . . . and so all the day, gaping like a dumbe image, he 
sits without motion. . . . (1, 209) 


The wordlessness of Sloth is surely an unusual touch.” 


Finally, Faustus addresses Lechery as “Mistress Minx.” In 
Pierce Penilesse Nashe speaks of a vain and spoiled woman as 
“Mistris Minx, a Marchants wife . . . that lookes simperingly as if 
she were besmeared .. .” (I, 173). The force of the similarity is 
diminished by the fact that a prostitute in Lodge’s Alarum against 
usurers (1584) is also called “Mistress Minx,’*® but the title still 
remains an uncommon one. 

We have now to move forward to the comedy scene of the 
Pope’s feast at Rome (Faustus, III, ii, 55-110). While the Pope 
with his cardinals sits at the banquet, Faustus, being invisible, 
snatches meat and wine from his hands and ends by striking him. 
The Pope’s attendants first suggest that “Lollards” must be present 
and then that the intruder is “Some ghost crept out of Purgatory, 
and now is come unto your Holiness for his pardon.” All flee. 
Re-entering, the Friars sing a dirge and curse Faustus with “bell, 
book, and candle.” In the chant are these lines, 


Cursed be he that struck his Holiness a blow on the face! 
Maledicat Dominus! 

Cursed be he that took Friar Sandelo a blow on the pate! 
Maledicat Dominus! 


Now there is an unmistakable connection of all this with a mad 
story told by Nashe in Lenten Stuffe (III, 207-10). Three red her- 
rings, a food never before seen in Rome, were set up for sale there 
by an Englishman who advertised the herring as king of fishes. 
When the Pope’s caterer failed to buy them, the Pope “thought to 


29 Nashe gives Sloth also some traits of gluttony: “eating sixe times 
euery day” (Pierce Penilesse, 1, 209). In Faustus (il, ii, 149) Gluttony eats 
forty times a day. 

30 Fol. 3, 7r&v, 
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~haue buffeted him, & cursed him with bell, book, & candle .. .” 
(207).** At length one herring in an advanced stage of decay was 
bought and the Pope directed that it be served in to the table at his 
banquet with fitting royalty : 


. . . let hym be caried backe, I say, and my Cardinals shall fetch 
him in with dirge and processions under my canopy. ... by and by 
the whole Colledge of scarlet Cardinalles, wyth theyr crosiers, theyr 
censors, their hosts, their Agnus deis and crucifixes; flocked to- 


gither in heapes . . . and the senior Cardinall . . . heaued him up 
from the Dresser, with a dirge of De profundis natus est fex. . . . 
(208) 


But, put to flight by the powerful odor of the fish, they cried 


. some euill spirit of an heretique it is, which thus molesteth his 
Apostoliqueship. The friars and munkes caterwawled, from the 
abbots and priors to the nouices. .. . (209) 


They conjured the spirit to appear 


that thus nefariously . . . penetrates our holy fathers nostrils . . . 
but . . . hee was a king absolute, and would not be at euery mans 
cal, & if frier Pendela and his fellowes had any thing to say to him, 
in his admiral court of the sea let them seek him... . 

They ... fell to a more charitable suppose, that it might bee 
the distressed soule of some king that was drownd, who, being 
long in Purgatorie . . . had leaue, in that disguised forme, to haue 
egresse and regresse to Rome, to craue theyr beneuolences of 
dirges, trentals, and so foorth... . (210) 


And so masses were sung for king herring and he was safely in- 
terred. 


Most of the resemblances between Nashe’s tale and the Faustus 
scene are too clear to require comment, but I would point particu- 
larly to the names “Friar Sandelo” in Faustus and “Friar Pendela” 
in Lenten Stuffe. The “Friar Sandelo” has long puzzled commen- 
tators on the play because no such person is mentioned anywhere 
else in the scene, and the only man whom Faustus strikes is the 
Pope. It now appears from the context of the passage in Lenten 
Stuffe that “Friar Pendela” is the Pope. Is it not evident that 
“Friar Pendela’ and “Friar Sandelo” are slightly corrupted ver- 
sions of the same name (such corruption could easily occur in 
cither manuscript, particularly in the MS of the play) and that 

81 The phrase “with bell, book, and candle” is standard in Elizabethan 
religious literature in descriptions of certain Catholic ceremonies, but we may 


note that Nashe uses it twice elsewhere in the same mocking way: Have 
With You, III, 115; Strange Newes, I, 262. 
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“Friat Sandelo” in Faustus means the Pope ?*? Since neither version 
of the name was ever applied to the Pope by any author save Nashe, 
so far as I know, the correspondence is especially important.** 

One question which arises is whether Nashe in Lenten Stuffe 
may not merely have been remembering and imitating the Pope 
scene as written by Marlowe or some other man. This possibility 
seems to be ruled out by the conditions under which Nashe wrote 
Lenten Stuffe in the late autumn of 1597. He wrote it at Yarmouth, 
whither he had fled to escape prosecution for his share in The Isle of 
Dogs.** As he himself complains in Lenten Stuffe, “. . . of my note- 
books and all books else here in the countrey J am bereaued .. .” 
(III, 175). We should emphasize, also, that no edition of Faustus 
had yet been printed and the manuscript would, of course, be jeal- 
ously guarded by the players. Away from the theaters and lacking 
any written copy of the play, Nashe would scarcely be likely to 
remember so many small details of the Faustus scene if they had 
been written by someone else. Rather, the reappearance in Lenten 
Stuffe of both the coarse comic spirit and the minutiae of the play 
scene, notably the Sandefé-Pendela bit, indicates that Nashe is 
drawing upon his own earlier writing. 

The same sort of relationship exists between the scene in which 
Faustus summons spirits in the shape of Alexander and his para- 
mour at the behest of the Emperor (IV, iiA), and the episode in 
The Unfortunate Traveller (11, 252-3) wherein Cornelius Agrippa 
raises the spirits of Tully and the Nine Worthies. In Faustus the 
Emperor tells Faustus he has heard “that none in my Empire, nor 
in the whole world can compare with thee, for the rare effects of 
magic”; he requests a trial of skill, to which Faustus immediately 


82 McK. confesses himself baffled by the name Friar Pendela: “I can 
learn nothing of any such person” (note at IV, 409). He cites only one 
parallel between the two Pope episodes in Faustus and Lenten Stuffe, appar- 
ently having missed the other important similarities. 

83]t is probably not a coincidence, either, that Nashe’s Unfortunate 
Traveller gives a detailed account of the ceremonies and the Pope’s feast at 
Rome on St. Peter’s day: “. . . Saint Peters daie dawned. That is a day of 
supreme solemnity in Rome. . . . No musicke that hath the gifte of utter- 
ance, but sounds all the while: coapes and costly vestments decke the 
hoarsest and beggerlyest singing-man, not a clarke or sexten is absent, no, 
nor a mule nor a foot-cloth belonging to anie Cardinall but attends on the 
taile of the triumph. The pope himselfe is borne in his pontificalibus through 
the Burgo . . . to the Embassadours house to dinner, and thether resortes 
all the assembly: where if a poet should spend all his life time in describing 
a banket, he could not feast his auditors halfe so wel with wordes, as he 
doth his guests with iunkets” (II, 317). The Pope’s feast in Faustus also 
is the St. Peter’s day feast. But in the English Faust Book, which is the 
source of the play, St. Peter’s day is not mentioned (see chap. xxii). 

84 McK., V, 33. 
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assents. So in The Unfortunate Traveller, Agrippa is at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg (Faustus’ university) : 


At that time he bare the fame to be the greatest coniurer in christen- 
dome. . . . The Doctors of Wittenberg, doting on the rumor that 
went of him, desired him before the Duke and them to doe some 
thing extraordinarie memorable. . . . Erasmus . . . requested to see 
Tully in that same grace and maiestie he pleaded his oration pro 
Roscio Amerino, affirming that til in person he beheld his importu- 
nitie of pleading, hee woulde in no wise bee perswaded that anie 
man coulde carrie awaye a manifest case with rethorike so strangely. 


(252) 


The latter part of this quotation resembles generally the Emperor’s 
craving in Faustus to see Alexander the Great, whose exploits, he 
says, have not been equaied by his successors. In both works, the 
desired figures are successfully conjured up and make a great im- 
pression. Nashe’s travellers proceed from Wittenberg to the Em- 
peror’s court (the same place where the Faustus scene is laid), 
and there hear of other deeds by Agrippa: 


To Charles the fift, then Emperour, they reported how he shewed 
the nine worthies, Dauid, Salomon, Gedeon, and the rest, in that 
similitude and likenes that they liued upon earth. (253) 


Note that Charles the Fifth was also the Emperor in Faustus and 
that Alexander was usually listed among the Nine Worthies. Then 
compare with the final lines of this quotation the lines in which 
Faustus promises the Emperor to produce spirits who resemble 
Alexander and his paramour “in that manner that they both liv’d 
in, in their most flourishing estate” (IV, iiA, 54-6).°* Also pertinent 
is the phrase from the earlier quotation from The Unfortunate 
Traveller, given supra: “. . . requested to see Tully in that same 
grace and maiestie he pleaded his oration. ” Remembering 
again that no edition of Faustus was available until 1604, we have 
reason to believe that such similarities would not occur unless the 
two works had a common author. 

One or two further indications of Nashe’s authorship of this 
scene are: 


Ay marry, master Doctor, now there’s a sign of grace in you, when 


you will confess the truth. (Faustus, IV, iiA, 51-2) 
It is a good signe of grace in thee, that thou confessest thou hast 
offences enough. . . . Once in thy life thou speakst true yet... . 


(Strange Newes, I, 323) 
85 The source passage in the English Faust Book, chap. XXIX, reads: 
“|. in manner and form as they both lived in their most flourishing time.” 
Absent here is the characteristic “that” of “in that manner,” “in that same 


” 46. 


grace,” “in that similitude and likenes.” 
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I'll meet with you anon for interrupting me so... . 

(Faustus, IV, iiA, 66) 
. .. if in word or deed I hear that they wrong me, Ile meet them 
right if I can. (Terrors of the Night, I, 344) 


The last scene which concerns us is that of the bringing of the 
grapes by Mephistophilis to the Duchess of Anholt (Faustus, IV, 
vii). I have not been able to find any specific signs of Nashe’s 
work here, but on the general evidence of style it should go with 
the Alexander scene just discussed. If the latter is by Nashe, there 
is small justification for reaching a different conclusion about this 
one. But the same reasoning does not apply to the portion of the 
scene after line 36 of the 1616 quarto, when the clowns bounce at 
the gate and begin their drunken byplay. This part, unlike all the 
other prose scenes examined in this paper, does not enter into the 
quarto of 1604 at all. Moreover, it is largely a repetition of matter 
already spoken in the Horsecourser scene. For these reasons we 
may conclude that it is not by Nashe but probably by Birde or 
Rowley. The same thing is true of the immediately preceding comic 
prose scene (IV, vi) involving the same clowns and same subject 
matter. Nashe’s characteristics are not to be discovered in either 
of these two scenes of the 1616 quarto. 


The full case for Nashe’s authorship has now been presented. 
Its strength accrues from several considerations. First, it rests on 
resemblances both of content and of style which are unique or rare 
or particularly associated with Nashe’s experience. Merely com- 
monplace expressions have been excluded, although a great many 
of them were available and might have been cited here. Second, the 
evidence is not restricted to one or two of Nashe’s writings or one 
or two of the Faustus scenes. If it were, there might be room for 
the objection that Nashe had simply borrowed ideas from the author 
of Faustus and vice versa. On the contrary, the resemblances ex- 
tend throughout the length and breadth of Nashe’s works. Some 
are small but individual turns of language, others are particular 
ideas and witticisms, still others extend to general conception and 
tone. Such things are not the mere skin of an accidental resemblance 
but the true bone and flesh of a common authorship. 


We must try to determine the further question of the date of 
Nashe’s contribution to the play. Unfortunately, the correspon- 
dences between his Faustus scenes and his acknowledged works do 
not point overwhelmingly to any one year. My impression is, how- 
ever, that there are more of them for his relatively early works, be- 
tween 1592 and 1594, than for the later ones, even considering that 
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he wrote more voluminously at the beginning of his career. But evi- 
dence from other directions is needed. 

It has never been noticed, I think, that there are close con- 
nections, which will help to solve this problem, between the comedy 
in Faustus and the comedy in some of the plays of Greene and 
Lodge. Nashe has in fact borrowed a great deal for Faustus from 
A Looking Glasse for London and England by Greene and Lodge, 
from The Wounds of Ciuill War by Lodge, and from Friar Bacon 
and Friar Bungay by Greene. 


Faustus, I, ivA, which I have attributed to Nashe, contains 
Wagner’s threat to summon Baliol and Belcher, and the Clown’s 
response : 


Let your Balio and your Belcher come here, and I'll knock them, 
they were never so knock’d since they were devils. Say I should 
kill one of them, what would folks say? ‘Do ye see yonder tall 
fellow in the round slop? he has kill’d the devil.’ So I should be 
call’d Kill-devil all the parish over. [The devils enter, chase him, 
and exeunt] .. . all he-devils has horns, and all she-devils has clifts 
and cloven feet. (48-59) 


Now from A Looking Glasse for London and England : 


Clowne. Oh good Lord! let me sit downe and laugh; hath neuer a 
clouen foote; a diuell, quoth he! .. . 


Diuell. Come, are thou readie? 
Clowne. I am readie, and with this cudgell I will beat thee. 
[Beats him] 
Diuell. O hold thy hand, thou kilst me, thou kilst me! [Exit] 
Clowne. Then may I count my selfe, I thinke, a tall man, that am 
able to kill a diuell. Now who dare deale with me in the 


parish? or what wench in Niniuie will not loue me, when they 
say, ‘There goes he that beate the diuell.’** 


When we ask whether Nashe borrowed from Greene or vice versa, 
the answer must be that Nashe did the borrowing. The kill-devil 
business is an integral part of the scene in A Looking Glasse and, 
indeed, comprises most of the action. In Fausius it is merely lugged 
in, and there the Clown, far from killing the devils, is thoroughly 
frightened by them. Chambers dates A Looking Glasse c.1590; 
Collins, between 1589 and 1591. For future discussion the fact is 
to be stressed that it was first published in 1594.7 


86 Ed. Collins, IV, iv, 1638 ff. 

87 A possible additional borrowing by Nashe from this play is the 
Clown’s opening remark as he displays the stolen goblet in Faustus, III, 
iiiA, 2: “Ecce signum!” See A Looking Glasse, IV, v, 1676: “Ecce signum, 
a faire doublet and hose, new bought out of the pilferers shop. . . .” 
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But a different issue will now lift its head, for it may be asked, 
If the two scenes are so similar, why not conclude that Greene wrote 
both? The answer can only be that the Faustus scenes do not bear 
the imprint of Greene’s style and ideas. To test the theory, I have 
examined all of Greene’s plays and a considerable number of his 
pamphlets, and have no hesitation in stating this conclusion, which 
I hope other students will wish to verify for themselves. The ex- 
planation of Nashe’s borrowing is simply that he knew Greene 
well, had written a preface to his Menaphon and probably collabo- 
rated with him on a comedy, and had defended him against Gabriel 
Harvey. It would be very strange under those circumstances if 
Nashe did not know Greene’s plays thoroughly or appropriate his 
ideas with the usual Elizabethan freedom. A reading of McKer- 
row’s notes disclose that Nashe borrowed copiously in all his works 
from any author that came to hand. 

Everything that has just been said is equally true of Nashe’s 
borrowing from Greene’s Friar Bacon. In that play Prince Edward 
is told by the clown, Ralph, that the way to win a maid is to go to 
Friar Bacon: 


... and he shall make the . . . a fine wrought smocke . . . upon some 

good day sheele put thee on, and at night when you go to bed, then 

being turnd from a smocke to a man, you may make up the match. 
(1, i, 103-17) 

I am Pride. . . . I can creep into every corner of a wench; some- 

times, like a periwig I sit upon her brow . . . and then turning myself 

to a wrought smock do what I list. (Faustus, II, ii, 117-22) 


Here again, much more is made of the wrought smock in Greene’s 
play than in Faustus, where it comes in only incidentally; so that 
the borrowing is undoubtedly by Nashe.** Collins assigns the play 
to late 1591, Chambers to c.1589. Significantly, it was first printed 
in 1594, 

Next, Lodge’s The Wounds of Ciuill War has a comic prose 
scene (IV, ii) which looks very much like the original of the Wag- 
ner-Scholars scene in Faustus (1, ii). In the former, a clown taking 
a pint of wine to his master hiding in a farmhouse is intercepted 
and questioned by two soldiers who seek the master in order to 
kill him. Similarly, in Faustus two scholars looking for Faustus 


88] suspect that the Faustus line, “he would give his soul to the devil 
for a shoulder of mutton...” (1, ivA, 9) comes from the incident in which 
the Hostess of the Bell tavern, while cooking dinner, is carried away by a 
devil, still holding “a shoulder of mutton on a spit” (Friar Bacon, I, ii, 287 
ff.). Here again the Faustus scene makes merely passing allusion to what 
was a much longer and more important incident in Greene’s play. Note also 
that the demon Belcephon in the same scene of Friar Bacon may be the 
prototype of Belcher in the same Faustus scene. 
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question Wagner, his servant, who is carrying wine to his master. 
Both servants answer evasively for a number of lines. The soldiers 
in The Wounds exclaim impatiently, “I pre thee leaue these rymes, 
and tell us where thy master is”; the scholars in Faustus, “Go to, 
sirrah! leave your jesting, and tell us where he is.” In the end, both 
servants tell where their masters are: 


Shall I say he is in yond farme house? I deceive you. 
Shall I tell you this wine is for him? the gods forfend, and so 
I end. (The Wounds, TV, ii, 1787-8) 
. my master is within at dinner, with Valdes and Cornelius, as 
this wine, if it could speak, would inform your worships. . . . 
(Faustus, I, ii, 25-7) 


There is enough likeness between these two scenes to make it plain 
that one is based on the other, and enough unlikeness to show that 
they were written by different authors. As regards the latter point, 
it is to be observed that Lodge’s clown speaks mainly in sing-song 
verse, Nashe’s in prose. Wagner is full of Latin and logic in the 
manner of Nashe; the other clown unacademic, in the manner of 
Lodge. A reading of Lodge’s prose satires makes it certain that he 
cannot have written either the Wagner scene or any other scene in 
Faustus. Who, then, did the borrowing, as between the two men? 
Again it seems to have been Nashe. The clowning in Lodge’s 
play is highly pertinent to the plot, for it leads to the discovery 
and murder of the master, Anthony. But the Faustus scene leads 
absolutely nowhere ; the two scholars do not even find Faustus but 
go off to consult the Rector and we hear nothing further of the 
matter. Pretty clearly, Nashe, looking about for comedy with which 
to fill out the play, hit upon the Lodge scene and was not particu- 
larly careful how he fitted it into the chain of events. The date of 
Lodge’s play is c.1588; and, like the other two plays treated above, 
it was first published in the spring of 1594. 

Examining the dates usually assigned to the three plays from 
which Nashe borrowed, we may come to the decision that his share 
of Faustus cannot have been written earlier than about 1590. An 
upper limit can also be set by the date of a fourth play, Mucedorus, 
one scene of which is an imitation of the goblet scene in Faustus 
(III, iti). Mucedorus was first printed in 1598, and was almost 
certainly composed some years before—at least as early as 1596, 
and probably earlier. In Act III, Scene v, of that play, Mouse the 
Clown enters with a pot he has stolen from an alehouse where he 
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has been drinking. He is pursued by the proprietress, and resolves 

to “face her out of her pot”: 

Woman. Thou liest, thou knaue; thou hast my pot. 

Clown. You lie, and you say it. I your pot! ... You lie like an old— 
I will not say whore. . . . search me whether I haue it or no. 
[She searcheth him, and he drinketh ouer her head and casts 
downe the pot; she stumbleth at it; then they fal together by 
the eares; she takes her pot and goes out.]** 


In almost exactly the same way, the two clowns in Faustus, having 
stolen a goblet from the tavern, are pursued by the vintner. Robin 
ejaculates, “I a goblet, Ralph! I a goblet! .. . you are but a, etc... . 
search me. ... You lie, drawer. . . .”*° While the vintner searches, 
the clowns pass the goblet back and forth; then they conjure up 
Mephistophilis, who chases them with fireworks until they restore 
't to the vintner. The indebtedness in this case is on the side of 
Mucedorus because the stealing of the goblet in Faustus has its 
roots in a passage in the EFB description of how Faustus broke up 
the Pope’s banquet: Mephistophilis “took from before the Pope the 
fairest piece of plate or drinking goblet, and a flagon of wine, and 
brought it to Faustus.”** And, as further indicating the influence 
of the EFB source, in the play of Faustus the clowns’ goblet scene 
immediately follows the scene of the Pope’s feast. But in Muce- 
dorus the cup scene has nothing whatever to do with what goes be- 
fore or comes after, and is merely pushed in at random. 


Is it possible to fix the date of Nashe’s Faustus additions more 
definitely between the limits of c.1590 and c.1596? The reasons for 
selecting the summer of 1594 are cogent. All three of the plays by 
Lodge and Greene discussed above were first printed in 1594; and, 
indeed, all three were entered in the Stationers’ Register between 
March 5 and May 24 of that year.*? They then became easily avail- 
able for reading and imitation. On October 2, 1594, the Admiral’s 


89 Quoted from the edition by Tucker Brooke in The Shakespeare 
Apocrypha (1908), III, v, 16-37. 

40 These are the words of the 1604 text. The 1616 quarto has the further 
words by the vintner, “Never outface me for the matter.” This parallels the 
resolve of the Mucedorus clown, “I'll face her out of her pot.” 

41 Ed. W. Rose, chap. XXII, p. 128. 

42 As is well known, the opening passage of the Wagner-Clown scene 
in Faustus (1, iv) “Wag. Sirrah boy, come hither. Clown. How, boy! . 
hope you have seen many such boys with pickedevants as I have,” etc., is 
duplicated in The Taming of A Shrew, Ul, ii, 1-4. This Shrew play was, we 
notice, first printed in 1594 and was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 
May 2, 1594, at about the same time as the other three plays in question. 
Perhaps Nashe used this play also, but I hesitate to say so, for the same 
four lines occur, as Dugdale Sykes has shown (“The Authorship of The 
Taming of a Shrew,” Shak. Ass’n Pamphlet, 1920, p. 31), in Wily Beguiled 
(written between 1596 and 1606). They may, therefore, have been added to 
the Fausius text later on by Rowley or by one of the comedians of the 
company. 
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Men began playing Faustus for Henslowe, apparently in a revised 
form, for the takings were large.** Moreover, the Horsecourser 
scene contains a reference to Dr. Lopez which would have had 
maximum effectiveness at that time, the trial of Lopez having taken 
place in February, 1594. It therefore seems probable that Nashe 
wrote the additions during the summer of 1594 in preparation for 
the autumn theatrical season.** 

One or two points about Nashe’s authorship remain for dis- 
cussion. Perhaps the objection will be raised that the comic scenes 
in Faustus are too bad to have been written by Nashe, and must 
have been turned out by one or more hackwriters of a low order. 
But it would be easy te show, on the one hand, that Nashe’s canoni- 
cal works display an abundance of gross slapstick humor, and, on 
the other hand, that the Faustus prose shows touches of subtlety, 
wit, and learning. Both groups of qualities are characteristic of 
Nashe. I do not wish to maintain that Nashe was at his best in 
Faustus. It is quite probable that he wrote hurriedly and for low 
pay. Equally, it is probable that even the 1604 quarto represents the 
work not as it left his pen but as it had been debased by ten years 
of hard wear in the playhouse, with possible additions of stock gags 
here and there by the company clowns. The 1616 quarto is still 
farther from Nashe’s text because of new additions and rewritings 
by Birde and Rowley. On the whole, however, the prose of the 
1604 quarto is basically Nashe’s. And when it is attacked as im- 
possibly bad writing, we may point to the resemblances it shows to 
the comic prose in plays by Greene and Lodge, as indicated at 
1ength above. They are all more or less on the same plane. We do 
not doubt that university wits like Greene and Lodge could write 
such comedy; we should not doubt that Nashe was capable of it 
also. 

If my deductions as to a 1594 date for Nashe’s share in the 
play are right, Nashe cannot, of course, have been an original col- 
laborator with Marlowe, who died in 1593. The latest date assigned 
by anyone to Marlowe’s verse scenes in this drama is 1592, and 
1589 seems, on the whole, more probable. But one becomes curious, 
then, to know what the first form of Marlowe’s drama could have 
been. The 1604 quarto contains only about 1000 clearly Mariovian 
lines, fewer than half the number in the average Elizabethan play. 


43 Henslowe did not mark the play as new at this date, as he normally 
did in the case of new plays. His diary makes no earlier reference to 
Faustus. 

44 Dido also was first printed in 1594. And McK. (V, 27) says that 
between 1593 and 1595 Nashe may have given “some of his time . . . to the 
composition of the trifles of which he speaks in Have With You, or to 
writing for the stage.” 
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Perhaps the most satisfactory view is that Marlowe wrote a fairly 
short play, almost wholly in serious verse, as were his other plays. 
Since by 1594 it had grown somewhat stale, Nashe was employed 
to freshen it up and insert comedy. To this end he cut out sizable 
sections from the middle of the action and stitched in his own 
pieces rather haphazardly, leaving the powerful opening and clos- 
ing scenes unaffected. He evidently knew of the EFB and made his 
own reading of it, for all of his scenes spring from its suggestions. 
By 1602 the play was ready for another revision. Nashe had died 
in the meantime; Birde and Rowley were Henslowe’s next choice. 
They added semi-serious verse scenes, rewrote some of Nashe’s 
comedy, and threw in a few extra prose comic episodes of their 
own. Thus the textual history of the work of a great author, de- 
teriorating under the successive hands of lesser men. 


University of Washington 


MILTON ON KING JAMES THE SECOND 


By Witi1aM RILey PARKER 


In the first published life of Milton, Anthony 4 Wood included 
a bibliography of Milton’s printed works, the thirty-fourth and 
last item of which was “The right of the People over Tyrants, 
printed lately in qu[arto].” This title, although ignored by sub- 
sequent biographers (including Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips), 
was noticed by the indefatigable William Oldys, who added it in 
manuscript to Phillips’ bibliography in his own copy of Milton’s 
Letters of State, 1694.1 More recently, the editors of the Columbia 
Milton listed, among “Prose Works Erroneously Ascribed to Mil- 
on,” “The Rights of the People over Tyrants. 1644( ?)”—confus- 
ing this title with Jus Populi, 1644, which was incorrectly attributed 
to Milton in a volume of tracts belonging to the Archiepiscopal 
Library in Lambeth Palace.* It is time to clear up the point, to 
vindicate Wood's keenness as a bibliographer,’ and to give both Mil- 
ton bibliography and the history of his contemporary reputation a 
title too long denied them. 

In 1689, only two years before Wood’s account of Milton was 
published, there appeared a pamphlet with the following title-page : 


Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos: | [rule] | OR THE | Sovereign 
Right | AND | POWER | OF THE | PEOPLE | OVER | 
TYRANTS, | Clearly Stated, and plainly Proved. | With some 
Reflections on the late po- | sture of Affairs. | [rule] | By a true 
Protestant English-man, and Well-wisher to | Posterity. | [rule] | 
London, Printed in the Year, 1689. 


The collation is: 4°: A-C*, D*; pp. 28. The contents are: p. [1], 
title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-27, text; p. [28], blank. The tract con- 
tains no indication of authorship, and it was not listed in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register.* 

This pamphlet, as Wood perhaps observed from personal in- 
spection, but as its bookseller, Randal Taylor, openly advertised 


1NG&O, 3rd ser., II (15 Nov. 1862), 382; The Early Lives of Milton, 
ed. Helen Darbishire (London, 1932), p. 47. 

2 Works of Milton (Columbia University Press), XVIII, 637. Sce also 
Poetical Works of Milton, ed. H. J. Todd (London, 1842), I, 140-41, where 
both the Jus Populi and the manuscript corrections of Oldys are discussed, 
but The Right of the People over Tyrants is ignored. 

3 Every other title on Wood's list has since been accepted as indubitably 
Milton’s. From a MS note of Wood, however, the editor of the 1721 
Athenae Oxonienses prints: “Mr. John Milton is also thought to be the 
author of The grand Case of Conscience .. .” (1650). Perhaps we should 
reconsider this attribution. 

4 The Tenure is absent, perhaps significantly, from the long list of Mil- 
ton’s prose works registered by Awnsham Churchill, January 30, 1689. 
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in the Term Catalogue for Easter 1691, is by John Milton. It is, in 
fact, largely a reprint of the first edition of Milton’s Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, 1649, cleverly adapted by someone to apply 
to the political situation forty years later. The Tenure was origi- 
nally a quarto with forty-two pages of text. Of these, only eight 
had to be deleted entirely, as no longer appropriate, since they 
analyzed the guilt of the Presbyterians in the seven years, 1642-49.° 
Nineteen pages of The Tenure are reprinted almost verbatim, with 
little or nothing in the way of addition or omission.* The remain- 
ing fifteen pages have been revised, in some instances slightly, in 
others considerably, to bring them up to date and make them perti- 
nent to the Revolution of 1688. Close examination of these re- 
visions suggests that, with one exception, they were all made by the 
editor in the text and margins of a printed copy of The Tenure, and 
that no new manuscript was necessary. The one exception is a 
lengthy interpolation on pages 21-22 of The Right of the People: 
a quotation from the Journals (1682) of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. The 
most interesting fact about the revisions is that they are made by a 
sympathetic editor,” in the spirit of the original; they are such, 
indeed, as Milton himself might have made, had he lived fifteen 
years longer and seen his dreams for England a second time come 
true. 


A few examples of the changes will illustrate their general 
character: 


Tenure, p. 25 


Yet because that some lately 
with the tongues and arguments 
of Malignant backsliders have 
writt’n that the proceedings now 
in Parlament against the King, 
are without president from any 


Right of the People, p. 19 


Yet because some of our late 
Passive Obedience Men have 
wrote, That proceedings against 
Kings are without Presidents, 
from any Protestant State or 
Kingdom, I will briefly rehearse 


Protestant State or Kingdom, a few (of many) Examples, 
the examples which follow shall which shall be all Protestant. 
be all Protestant and chiefly 

Presbyterian. 








5 Tenure (1649), pp. 30-36 and most of p. 29; in the Columbia edition, 
vol. V, pp. 31-39 approximately. 

6 Tenure, pp. 1, 8-18, 20-24, 26-27. Of the scattered variants in these 
pages most are almost certainly due to the printer rather than the “editor”; 
e.g., on p. 1 of both tracts: “understanding” becomes “Understandings”; 
“more indulgence” becomes “greater Indulgence”; “Hence is it,” “Hence 
it is”; etc. 

7] have not discovered the editor’s identity. John Toland was nineteen 
and presumably in Scotland at the time. James Tyrrell is a likely candidate, 
since he was an early collector of Miltoniana and was of the right political 
sympathies. Whoever the editor, I suspect that he was also responsible for 
the 1690 reprint of Etkonoklastes. 
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Tenure, p. 38 


How much more justly then may 
they fling off tyranny, or ty- 
rants? who being once depos’d 
can be no more then privat men, 
as subject to the reach of Jus- 
tice and arraignment as any 
other transgressors. .. . 


. . . how much more mild and 
human then is it to give them 
faire and op’n tryall?... 


Let men cease therfore out of 
faction and hypocrisie to make 
outcrys & horrid things of things 
so just and honorable. And if the 
Parlament and Military Coun- 
cel do what they doe without 
president, if it appeare thir duty, 
it argues the more wisdom, ver- 
tue, and magnanimity, that they 
know themselves able to be a 
president to others. Who per- 
haps in future ages, if they 
prove not too degenerat, will 
look up with honour and aspire 
toward these exemplary, and 
matchless deeds of thir Ances- 
tors, as to the highest top of 
thir civil glory and emulation. 


Right of the People, pp. 23-24 


How much more justly may 
they fling off Tyranny, or Ty- 
rants? who having once for- 
saken the Kingdom, and being 
justly Excluded, can be no more 
than Private Men, as subject to 
the reach of Justice and Ar- 
raignment as any other Trans- 
gressors, as Grotius affirms, de 
jur. & Bell. lib. 1 Chap. 4. Si 
Rex aut alius quis Imperium 
abdicavit, aut manifeste habet 
pro derelicto, in eum post tempus 
omnia licent qua in privatum. 


. . . how much more mild and 
human then is it to Dethrone 
them, and divest them of their 
Prerogative, nay, to bring them 
to Legal and open Tryals? 


Let Men therefore cease out of 
Faction and Malice to make 
Outcries and report herrid 
things of things so just and hon- 
ourable as our most Renowned 
Convention hath acted hitherto 
against our common Adversary, 
and we hope they will go on, to 
act upon him such Justice as 
may be a President to future 
Ages to imitate, who if they 
prove not too degenerate, shall 
look up with Honour, and aspire 
towards those exemplary deeds 
of their Ancestors, as the high- 
est top of their Glory and Emu- 
lation, .. . 


In The Tenure Milton made perhaps the greatest effort of his 


public career to achieve detachment. 


Because he developed his 


argument in a mood of scholarly objectivity, with comparatively 
little allusion to specific persons and events, he wrote a statement 
of the rights and powers of the people which, like his vision of 
liberty in Areopagitica, transcended time and place. The Anony- 








4 Milton on King James the Second 


mous Biographer, discussing The Tenure, noticed its new perti- 
nence, although he said nothing of the 1689 revision: 


And it was now the time of the Kings comming upon his Tryal, 
when some of the Presbiterian Ministers, out of malignity to the 
Independent Party, who had supplanted them, more then from any 
principles of Loyalty, asserted clamorously in thir Sermons and 
Writings the Privilege of Kings from all accountableness, Or (to 
speak in the Language of this time) Non resistance & Passive 
Obedience to bee the Doctrine of all the Reformed Churches. This 
general Thesis, which incourag’d all manner of Tyranny, hee op- 
pos’d by good Arguments, . . . but without any particular application 
to the dispute then on foot in this Nation.® 


Students of literature often tell themselves that the thoughts 
of a great writer never die, and it is encouraging, once in a while, 
to find definite, tangible evidence of the fact, outside one’s own 
study. Milton defending the people of England against James II, 
Milton justifying the Revolution he never lived to know — these 
seem an anachronism; but thanks to the printed word and the 
perception of an anonymous disciple, they are an historical actuality. 
Considered along with the reprinting of Fikonoklastes in 1690, the 
printing of the State Letters in 1676, 1682, 1690, and 1694, the 
English translation of the Defensio Prima in 1692 and 1695, and 
the publication of all the Prose Works in 1697 and again in 1698, this 
latest addition to Milton bibliography fits into a pattern, of which 
(not incidentally) the 1688 Paradise Lost, with its subscription 
list of old friends and enemies, is a significant part. Looked at from 
another point of view, The Right of the People over Tyrants is the 
first of Milton’s posthumous defences of human freedom—first in a 
series of which, let us believe, we have not yet seen the end.° 


The Ohio State University 


8 Darbishire ed., pp. 25-26. My italics. I have ventured to correct her 
reprint in four slight details. 

® The Tenure was, of course, reprinted with the other prose works in 
1697 (pp. 397-422, reprint of the second edition) and 1698 (II, 529-544, the 
first edition). Its fourth separate publication seems to have been another 
“corrected” reprint by an anonymous editor, but under its own title and with 
Milton’s authorship acknowledged (Dublin, 1784). According to its modern 
editor, W. T. Allison (N.Y., 1911), there were an abridged edition by 
William G. Lewis, circa 1800, and an edition by Francis Maseres, London, 
1818. These I have not seen. We may note, finally, that Philip Hunton’s 
Treatise of Monarchy (1643), which has been occasionaily attributed to 
Milton, was also reprinted in 1689. Sir Robert Filmer answered it, along 
with Milton’s Tenure, in his Observations concerning the Originall of Gov- 
ernment (1652), not, however, confusing the authors. 


OPTICS AND BEAUTY 
By CLrark Emery 
Keats had sufficient reason when he wrote in Lamia: 


There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 


Under the compulsion of the new science, the eighteenth cen- 
tury—excellent for its prose, indispensable as a background for the 
poetic gems of a succeeding generation — disabused of romantic 
notions many a reader by directing his attention to mundane fact. 
Trees, for example, conceived by centuries of English poets as the 
homes of dryads or the shelter of lovers, could suffer in the eigh- 
teenth century such analysis as this: 


The fibres, matchless by expressive line, 

Arachne’s cable or ethereal twine, 

Continuous, with direct ascension rise, 

And lift the trunk to prop the neighbouring skies. 
Collateral tubes with respiration play, 

And winding in aerial mazes stray. 

These as the woof, while warping, and athwart 
The exterior cortical insertions dart 

Transverse, with cone of equidistant rays, 

Whose geometric form the Forming Hand displays. 
Recluse, the interior sap and vapour dwells 

In nice transparence of minutest cells; 

From whence, through pores or transmigrating veins 
Sublim’d the liquid correspondence drains, 

Their pithy mansions quit, the neighbouring choose, 
And subtle through the adjacent pouches ooze ; 
Refin’d, expansive or regressive pass, 

Transmitted through the horizontal mass ; 
Compress’d the lignous fibres now assail, 

And entering thence the essential sap exhale ; 

Or lively with effusive vigour spring, 

And form the circle of the annual ring, 

The branch implicit of embow’ring trees, 

And foliage whispering to the vernal breeze." 


1Henry Brooke, “Universal Beauty,” Chalmers’ English Poets, XVII, 
350. 
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The circulation of blood, the digestive process,’ the movements 
of the planetary system,’ electricity, the proper employment of 
manure,® the formation of the earth,® the elucidation of human 
nature,’ the locomotion of the earth-worm*—all these and many 
other once-mysterious and therefore potentially romantic matters 
were dealt with in couplet or blank verse with the painstaking 
effort after clarity and truth that is supposed to characterize the 
scientist. 

Perhaps the most intriguing example of scientific ingress into 
the domain of poetry is to be found in the poets’ employment of 
optical theory. It is intriguing because it demonstrates so aptly a 
complaint made by A. N. Whitehead. In his study of seventeenth- 
century scientists, Whitehead mourned that with their experi- 
ments and investigations they had rifled the world of its diverse 
beauties. Specifically of those who sought to explain the nature of 
light he wrote: 


There were two hypotheses as to light: either it was trans- 
mitted by the vibratory waves of a materialistic ether, or—according 
to Newton—it was transmitted by the motion of incredibly small 
corpuscles of some subtle matter. . . . But whatever theory you 
choose, there is no light or colour as a fact in external nature. 
There is merely motion of material. Again, when the light enters 
your eyes and falls on the retina, there is merely motion of material. 
Then your nerves are affected and your brain is affected, and again 
this is merely motion of material. The same line of argument holds 
for sound, substituting waves in the air for waves in the ether, and 
ears for eyes.® 


He concludes forlornly : 


Thus nature gets credit which should in truth be reserved for 
ourselves ; the rose for its scent: the nightingale for his song: and 
the sun for his radiance. The poets are entirely mistaken. They 
should address their lyrics to themselves, and should turn them into 

2 Blackmore’s Creation, Bk. VI; Universal Beauty, Bk. 1V; The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, VII! (1737), p. 246; and others. 

8 Poems disseminating astronomical data are too familiar to require 
reference. In The Gentleman’s Magazine (IV, p. 565), however, is in com- 
pressed prose form the information one poetaster used in the construction 
of such a poem. It is information which was apparently as near the hand 
of every poet as his rhyming dictionary 

+A very interesting use of electriqal phenomena is made by Cambridge 
in The Scribleriad. 

5 Dodsley’s Agriculture is explicit on this subject. 

6 See Jago’s Edge-Hill; Mallet’s Excursion; Thomson’s Seasons; and 
others. 

7 Pope’s unblushing statement (in his Design of the Essay on Man) must 
shock believers in the “unutterable Me” school of psychology: “The scierce 
of human nature is, like all other sciences, reduced to a few clear points.” 

8 Brooke’s Universal Beauty. 

9 Science and the Modern World (New York, 1926), p. 78. 
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odes of self-congratulation on the excellency of the human mind. 
Nature is a dull affair, soundless, scentless, colourless; merely the 
hurrying of material, endlessly, meaninglessly.’° 


Although Mr. Whitehead’s complaint is well-based and such 
was actually the case, the poets in general held to the conventional 
outlook, praising the flowers for their colors, and the “feathered 
choristers of the wood” for their song, albeit, as everyone knows, 
in a diction quite unsuited to their charms. Thomson made a happy 
compromise between nature and self, in his description of precious 
gems, by applauding not the gems themselves but the light which 
gave them color. 


The unfruitful rock itself, impregn’d by thee, 
In dark retirement forms the lucid stone. 
The lively diamond drinks thy purest rays, 
Collected light, compact ; that polish’d bright, 
And all its native lustre let abroad, 

Dares, as it sparkles on the fair one’s breast, 
With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

At thee the ruby lights its deepening glow, 
And with a waving radiance inward flames. 
From thee the sapphire, solid ether, takes 

Its hue cerulean ; and, of evening tinct, 

The purple-streaming amethyst is thine. 


10 Science and the Modern World, p. 80. 
11 Summer, lines 140-159. Thomson's interest in optics was apparently 
great. In his To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton he wrote: 
The aerial flow of sound was known to him, 
From whence it first in wavy circles breaks, 
Till the touched organ takes the message in. 
Nor could the darting beam of speed immense 
Escape his swift pursuit and measuring eye. 
Even light itself, which everything displays, 
Shone undiscovered, till his brighter mind 
Untwisted all the shining robe of day; 
And, from the whitening undistinguished blaze, 
Collected every ray into his kind, 
To the charmed eye educed the gorgeous train 
Of parent colours. First the flaming red 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny orange next; 
And next delicious yellow. . .. (lines 91-111) 
And so on, through the spectrum. And in Summer the poet sings in a strain 
more literally scientific than tunefully poetic, his hymn to Light: 
Prime cheerer, Light! 
Of all material beings first and best! 
Efflux divine! Nature’s resplendent robe, 
Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 
In unessential gloom; and thou, O Sun!... 
’Tis by thy secret, strong, attractive force, 
As with a chain indissoluble bound, 
The system rolls entire. . . . (lines 90-120) 
Savage, in The Wanderer, is another who discusses the spectrum and how 
the separate colors fly “clear-pointed to the philosophic eye—the flaming red, 
the stainless, lightsome yellow . . .” (Chalmers, op. cit., XI, p. 314). 
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And so through the topaz, emerald, and opal. 
In somewhat more general terms, Mallet paid equivalent re- 
spects to the sun: 


Fairest of beings! first-created light! 

Prime cause of beauty! for from thee alone, 

The sparkling gem, the vegetable rare, 

The noble worlds that live and breathe, their charms 
From thy unfailing source of splendour draw !"* 


But Edward Young submitted to no such compromise. Going 
to the logical extreme, he does as much as Mr. Whitehead could 
expect, hymning man and his sensory organs in the most elegant 
way: 


With error in ambition justly charg’d, 

Find we Lorenzo wiser in his wealth? 

What if thy rental I reform? and draw 

An inventory new to set thee right ? 

Where thy true treasure? Gold says, “Not in me.” 
And, “not in me,” the di’mond. Gold is poor ; 
India’s insolvent : Seek it in thyself, 

Seek in thy naked self, and find it there; 

In being so descended, form’d, endowed .. . 

In senses, which inherit earth, and heav’ns, 

Enjoy the various riches nature yields ; 

Far nobler: give the riches they enjoy; 

Give taste to fruits ; and harmony to groves; 

Their radiant beams to gold, and gold’s bright fire ; 
Take in, at once, the landscape of the world, 

At a small inlet, which a grain might close, 

And half create the wond’rous World they see. 


12 The Excursion, Canto II. Cf. Smart (Chalmers, of. cit., XVI, p. 35), 

who writes: 
Without the aid of yonder golden globe 
Lost were the garnet’s lustre, lost the lily, 
The tulip and auricula’s spotted pride; 
Lost were the peacock’s plumage, to the sight 
So pleasing in its pomp and glossy glow. 

And The Gentleman’s Magazine, IV (1734), p. 503: 
The sun each nation owns a needful friend . . . 
In Indian mines he ripens the rich gold .. . 
From the bright radiance of his orient beam 
A lustre’s added to the glowing gem. 

This writer curiously mingles his science with his theology: 
Say, ye learn’d chiefs, in nature’s secrets skill’d, 
How these vast luminaries have fulfill’d, 
Unerring, thro’ almost six thousand years, : 
The certain course assign’d their rolling spheres. 

[The italics are mine.] 
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Our senses, as our reason, are divine. 

But for the magic organ’s powerful charm, 
Earth were a rude, uncoloured chaos, still. 
Objects are but th’ occasion; ours th’ exploit ; 
Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 
Which nature’s admirable picture draws ; 
And beautifies creation’s ample dome.** 


Thus poetry, not unwillingly impelled by science, made its com- 
plete about-face. 

To turn back again from Whitehead’s complaint to Keats’s, 
Thomson’s Seasons affords a pertinent example of what he was 
objecting to. The “awful rainbow” pales in that poem before “awful 
Newton’s” too-discerning eye: 


Meantime, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense; and every hue unfolds, 
In fair proportion running from the red 

To where the violet fades into the sky. 

Here, awful Newton, the dissolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the sun, thy showery prism ; 
And to the sage-instructed eye unfold 

The various twine of light, by thee disclosed 
From the white mingling maze."* 


This would seem the ultimate poetic obeisance to the scientific 
attitude if one were not familiar with Akenside’s learned reaction to 
that same glorious phenomenon: 


Nor ever yet 

The melting rainbow’s vernal-tinctur’d hues 
To me have shown so pleasing, as when first 
The hand of Science pointed out the path 
In which the sun-beams gleaming from the west 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient ; and that trickling shower 
Piercing through every crystalline convex 
Of clustering dew-drops to their flight oppos’d, 
Recoil at length where concave all behind 
The internal surface on each glassy orb 
Repells their forward passage into air ; 
That thence direct they seek the radiant goal 
From which their course began; and, as they strike, 
In different lines the gazer’s obvious eye, 
Assume a different lustre, through the brede 
Of colours changing from the splendid rose 
To the pale violet’s dejected hue.*® 

18 Night VI, lines 409-34. 

14 Spring, lines 203-12. 

15 The Pleasures of Imagination, Bk. II, lines 103-20. 
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If any question still at this late date arises as to what Keats 
meant when he wrote, “Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” at least no 
doubt should remain that the kind of truth esteemed by the “scien- 
tific” poets of the eighteenth century was not in his mind. 


Indiana University 
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WHITMAN’S DEBT TO CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS 
By Frep MANNING SMITH 


The first writer to recognize the Carlyle influence upon Whit- 
man was W. S. Kennedy. In an article buried within the pages of 
an almost extinct number of The Conservator (April, 1897), an ar- 
ticle of six very short paragraphs called “An Annotated Edition of 
‘Sartor Resartus,’” in which he is reviewing MacMechan’s edition 
of Sartor Resartus, Kennedy writes: “If I were asked to find in 
literature some germ suggestions of ‘Leaves of Grass’ I should point, 
not to Emerson, but to Carlyle’s ‘Sartor.’” Kennedy points out that 
both Carlyle and Whitman write of labor and democracy ; that the 
spiritual philosophy is the same; that Whitman may have got the 
idea of his Adamitic poems from the chapter on “Adamitism” in 
Sartor; that his prose style as seen in Democratic Vistas has been 
influenced strongly by Carlyle’s. 

Kennedy’s suggestion seems to have made little impression, for 
writers on Whitman have continued talking about the Emersonian 
influence. A few mention the influence of Carlyle, but very briefly 
and adding little to what Kennedy said.‘ Elsewhere I have dealt 
recently with the influence of Carlyle upon Whitman, considering 
chiefly the influence of Carlyle’s Hero upon Whitman’s Poet- 
Prophet.? The purpose of the present article is to show that Sartor 
was upon Whitman’s mind during the gestation period of Leaves 
of Grass and should be considered an important part of the “long 
foreground” of Leaves of Grass. 

Whitman’s interest in Carlyle began in 1846, the year he re- 
viewed, for the Brooklyn Eagle, Heroes and Hero Worship, Sartor 
Resartus, Past and Present, and The French Revolution.* And this 
was the year, it appears, that he began making notes for Leaves of 
Grass.* Occasionally a note like the following sounds as if it had 
been written shortly after the reading of Sartor: “One grand fac- 
ulty we want,—and that is the power to pierce fine clothing and thick 
coated shams.”* Some of his editorials and articles for the Eagle 


1Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman (Boston, 1906), pp. 225-26. Cleveland 
Rodgers and John Black, The Gathering of the Forces (New York, 1920), I, 
li, and II, 290. Emory Holloway, The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt 
Whitman (Garden City, N. Y., 1921), I, xxix. Emory Holloway, Whitman, an 
Interpretation in Narrative (New York, 1926), p. 136. John Bailey, Walt 
Whitman (New York, 1926), pp. 182-83. Floyd Stovall, Whitman (New York, 
1934), p. xxii. Emory Holloway and Raiph Adimari, New York Dissected (New 
York, 1936), pp. 120, 223. 

2“Whitman’s Poet-Prophet and Carlyle’s Hero,” PMLA, LV (Decem- 
ber, 1940), 1146-1164. 

3 For these reviews see The Gathering of the Forces, II, 290-93. 

4Uncollected Poetry and Prose, 1, xlix. Hereafter the Uncollected 
Poetry and Prose will be cited as P. and P. 

5 P. and P., Il, 83 
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written at this time sound as if he were full of Carlyle. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1846, the very day he reviewed Past and Present, he wrote 
on education: “In schools (as too much in religion) many people 
have been too long accustomed to look at the mere form—the out- 
ward circumstance—without attending to the reality.”* On April 
23, 1847, he wrote the “Life of a Dandy,”’ an article that is remin- 
iscent of “The Dandiacal Body” in Sartor. 

After joining the New Orleans Daily Crescent, Whitman, on 
March 11, 1848, wrote: “Man is the same in all his essential quali- 
ties .. . whether he struts in pantaloons or stalks in all the dignity 
and grace of primeval nakedness.”* The names of the characters in 
some of his satirical sketches written for the Daily Crescent, such 
names as “Daggerdraw Bowieknife” and “John J. Jinglebrain,” may 
have been suggested by names like “Sir Jabesh Windbag,” “Viscount 
Mealymouth,” and “Aristides Rigmarole” in Past and Present. In 
the article on “Jinglebrain,” on March 28, 1848, he said: “Man is 
an eating animal, aye, a drinking one too . . . a clothes-wearing ani- 
mal” ;* an echo of “Man is a Tool-using Animal . . . a Laughing 
Animal . . . the Cooking Animal,” in Sartor.° On April 4, 1848," 
Whitman had something to say about “san culottes” (cf. Sartor, 
p. 190) ; and the “featherless biped” (cf. Sartor, p. 17, where Carlyle 
writes of “two-legged animals without feathers”). One wonders 
whether Walt took with him to New Orleans several volumes of 
Carlyle. 

On March 31, 1851, four years before the first edition of 
Leaves of Grass, Whitman gave a talk before the Brooklyn Art 
Union that seems full of Carlyle. He said: 


Among such a people as the Americans, viewing most things 
with an eye to pecuniary profit . . . a race to whom matter of fact 
is everything, and the ideal nothing—a nation of whom the steam 
engine is no bad symbol—he does a good work who, pausing in the 
way, calls to the feverish crowd that in the life we live upon this 
beautiful earth, there may, after all, be something vaster and better 
than dress and the table, and business and politics.’ 


Compare the beginning of Sartor: 


It is, after all, a blessing that, in these revolutionary times, there 
should be one country where abstract Thought can still take shelter ; 


6 P. and P., I, 145. 

7 Jbid., I, 163. 

8 Jbid., I, 196. 

9 [bid., I, 209. 

10 Sartor Resartus, p. 32. All references to Sartor will be to the Centenary 

Edition (New York, 1896-1901). It will be hereafter cited as SR. 

11 P. and P., I, 212. 

12 Jbid., I, 241. 
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that while the din and frenzy of Catholic Emancipations, and Rot- 
ten Boroughs, and Revolts of Paris, deafen every French and every 
English ear, the German can stand peaceful on his scientific watch- 
tower ; and, to the raging, struggling multitude here and elsewhere, 
solemnly, from hour to hour . . . emit his Horet ihr Herren und 
lasset’s Euch sagen; in other words, tell the Universe . . . what 
o'clock it really is.** 


Noticing the parallelism here we see: (1) “he does a good work” 
(Whitman), “it is a blessing” (Carlyle); (2) in a country where 
“the ideal is nothing” (Whitman), in a country where “Abstract 
thought can still take shelter” (Carlyle) ; (3) “pausing in the way” 
(Whitman), “stand peaceful” (Carlyle) ; (4) “calls to the feverish 
crowd” (Whitman), to the “raging multitude” (Carlyle) ; (5) there 
is something “better than business and politics” (Whitman), better 
than “Catholic Emancipations and Rotten Boroughs” (Carlyle). 

In this speech Whitman spoke of Christ as one “greater than 
Socrates” ;** Carlyle speaks of Christ as one “greater than Zeno.”** 
Whitman said that the steam engine is no “bad symbol” of America. 
Carlyle, too, uses the steam engine as a symbol: “For it is false 
altogether, what the last Sceptical Century taught us, that this world 
is a steamengine.’** “To me the Universe was all void of Life, or 
Purpose . . . one huge, dead, immeasurable Steam-engine.”** 


Could Whitman have got the idea of incorporating a personality 
in his book from Sartor? Holloway suggests that the idea may have 
come from Goethe’s Autobiography, basing his belief upon Whit- 
man’s review of Parke Godwin’s translation of Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung in the Brooklyn Eagle, November 19, 1846. Whitman says in 
his review that the great need of literature is something that is found 
in Goethe’s Autobiography: 


... the experience of a man of genius,—how his mind unfolded 
in his earliest years—the impressions things made upon him—how 
and where and when the religious sentiment dawned in him—what 
he thought of God before he was inoculated with books’ ideas— 
the development of his soul—when he first loved—the way circum- 
stances imbued his nature, and did him good or worked him ill— 
with all the long train of occurrences, adventures, mental processes, 
exercises within, and trials without, which go to make up the man— 
for character is the man after all. Such a work, fully and faithfully 
performed, would be a rare treasure !"* 


18 SR, p. 3. 

14 P. and P., I, 246. 

15 SR, p. 154. 

16 Heroes and Hero Worship, pp. 171-72; 198-99 (Centenary Edition). 
17 SR, p. 133. 

18 P. and P., I, 139-40. 
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But all that Whitman says here of Goethe’s Autobiography could 
apply as well to Sartor, which he reviewed about the same time and 
possibly read more carefully. Sartor tells of the experience of 
Teufelsdréckh, a genius, “a quite new human Individuality, an al- 
most unexampled personal character”; it gives his life also, for “to 
state the Philosophy of Clothes without the Philosopher, the ideals 
of Teufelsdréckh without something of his personality, was it not 
to insure both of entire misapprehension?” Book Second of Sartor 
tells of the impressions things made upon Teufelsdréckh (Chapters 
I, II, “Genesis,” “Idyllic”), how the religious sentiment dawned in 
him (the end of Chapter II), how he was inoculated with books’ 
ideas (Chapter III, “Pedagogy”), the way circumstances imbued his 
nature (Chapter IV, “Getting Under Way’), when he first loved 
(Chapter V, “Romance”), the long train of occurrences, exercises 
within, and trials without (Chapter VI, “Sorrows of Teufels- 
dréckh”), the development of his soul (Chapters VII, VIII, IX, 
“The Everlasting No,” “The Centre of Indifference,” and “The 
Everlasting Yea”). The last chapter (Chapter X, “Pause’”’) makes 
the point that “his character has now taken its ultimate bent,” and 
says that it is not what a man achieves but his character that is all 
important: “The man is the spirit he worked in; not what he did, 
but what he became.” Whitman says: “for character is the man 
after all.” 

Teufelsdréckh lived with old Andreas and Gretchen, “a true 
housemother” ; in “There Was a Child Went Forth” Walt Whitman 
tells about his parents, “he that had father’d him” and “the mother 
at home, quietly placing the dishes on the supper table.” Carlyle 
says: “An infant of genius is quite the same as any other infant, 
only that surprisingly favourable influences accompany him through 
life, especially through childhood, and expand him.” Among these 
influences were “the little one’s friendship for cattle and poultry,” 
his interest in the swallows, the stage-coach, and the cattle-fair. 
Among the things that became a part of Walt were “the noisy brood 
of the barnyard,” “the song of the phoebe-bird,” and “all the 
changes of city and country.” Carlyle says of Teufelsdrockh that 
“encircled by the mystery of Existence . . . did the Child sit and 
learn.” And Whitman says that the “doubts of day-time and the 
doubts of night-time, the curious whether and how . . . became part 
of that child who went forth every day. . . .” One experience that 
made a lasting impression upon the young Teufelsdroéckh was the 
death of Andreas: “The inexorable word, NEVER! now first 
showed its meaning.” In “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” 
Whitman tells of another childhood reminiscence, of the death of a 
bird and the song of its mate, “My love no more.” Sartor says of 
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Teufelsdréckh’s first experience with death: “Sorrow and Wonder 

. could not but produce abundant fruit. ... A certain poetic 
elevation . . . it naturally imparted.” And Whitman tells in this 
childhood reminiscence how he wondered as to the meaning of death, 
and out of his sorrow and wonder 


A thousand warbling echoes have started to life within 
me, never to die, 


My own songs awaked from that hour.’® 
In addition to getting from Sartor the idea of incorporating a 
personality in his work, may not Whitman have received some ideas 
as to what to say about that personality? Compare Teufelsdréckh’s 
“Night Thoughts” as he looked down from his watch-tower upon 


the world with the thoughts in Whitman’s “I Sit and Look Out.” 
Teufelsdrockh says: 


I look down into all that wasp-nest or beehive. . . . The joyful 
and the sorrowful are there; men are dying there, men are being 
born. . .. Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, or shivers hunger- 
stricken into its lair of straw. . . . While Councillors of State sit 
plotting, and playing their high chess-game, whereof the pawns are 
Men. The Lover whispers his mistress that the coach is ready; and 
she, full of hope and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the bor- 


ders . . . the Mother, with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid 
dying infant. . . . All these heaped and huddled together. . . . But 
I... sit above it all; I am alone with the Stars.*° 


From Whitman’s “I Sit and Look Out”: 


I sit and look out upon all the sorrows of the world, 
and upon all oppression and shame, 


I see in low life the mother misused by her children, dying, 
neglected, gaunt, desperate, 

I see the wife misused by her husband, I see the treacherous 
seducer of young women, 


I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant 
persons upon laborers, the poor, and upon negroes, and 
the like; 

All these—all the meanness and agony without end I sitting 
look out upon, 

See, hear, and am silent.”" 


19 The Carlyle passages in this paragraph may be found in SR, pp. 65, 74, 
77, 85-86. The Whitman passages in “There Was a Child Went Forth” and 
“Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,” are found in The Complete Writings of 
Walt Whitman, ed. R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and Horace Traubel (New 
York, 1902). All references to Whitman’s writings, unless otherwise stated, will 
be made to the Complete Writings, hereafter referred to as Works. 
20 SR, pp. 15-17. 
21“T Sit and Look Out” (1860), II, 34. 
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Judging from one of his notes, Whitman may have planned a 
career similar to that of Professor Teufelsdréckh. Carlyle says of 
the Professor: “Sometimes, with reference to his great historic 
and statistical knowledge, and the vivid way he had of expressing 
himself like an eye-witness of distant transactions and scenes, they 
called him the Ewige Jude, Everlasting, or as we say Wandering 
Jew.” (Frequently in the early chapters of Sartor Teufelsdrockh 
is called the “Wanderer.”) He had been appointed by the govern- 
ment “Professor of Things in General” but 


had never delivered any Course; perhaps never been incited thereto 
by any public furtherance or requisition . . . able to lecture, should 
occasion call; so ready to hold his peace for indefinite periods, should 
an enlightened Government consider that occasion did not call... 
and Germany and Weissnichtwo were where they should be, in the 
vanguard of the world . . . they had only established the Professor- 
ship, nowise endowed it; . . . Great, among the more enlightened 
classes, was the admiration of this new Professorship.** 


Compare these extracts from Whitman’s note: 


True vista before, . . . or course of public teacher, “wander speak- 
er” .. . launching from public room, at the opening of the session 
of Congress—perhaps launching at the President . . . to dart hither 
or thither, as some great emergency might demand—the greatest 
champion America ever could know, yet holding no office or emolu- 
ment whatever,—but first in the esteem of men and women.”* 


We note that both are public teachers and “wander speakers,” 
without pay; one ready to lecture “should occasion call” and the 
other “as some great emergency might demand.” One has put Ger- 
many “in the vanguard of the world,” the other is the “greatest 
champion America ever could know.” One is admired by the “en- 
lightened classes,” the other is “first in the esteem of men and 
women.” 

There are differences between the personality put into Sartor 
and the one put into Leaves of Grass. Teufelsdrockh was more of 
an observer of “That living flood, pouring through these streets.’’** 
Whitman in a note regarding the gestation period of Leaves of Grass 
says that he did not stay in a study but often merged himself “in all 
the living flood and practicality and fervency of that period.’”’** 


22 SR, pp. 12-14. 

23 Works, IX, 7-8. 

24 SR, p. 16. 

25 From the Catalogue of Important Letters belonging to Dr. R. M. Bucke. 
See Esther Shephard, Walt Whitman’s Pose (New York, 1938), p. 46. Walt 
Whitman’s Pose is a valuable store-house of material bearing upon the question 
of Whitman’s sources. 
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Teufelsdréckh admits that lack of activity brought on his troubles: 
“If good Passivity alone, and not good Passivity and good Activity 
together, were the thing wanted. ... My Active Power (Thatkraft) 
was unfavourably hemmed-in.” 

Whitman says less about a religious struggle, although he, too, 
may have experienced something like conversion before the writing 
of his book.?* And he speaks less of a romance, although there are 
hints of a Blumine affair in his life. The “English Editor” of the 
Volume on Clothes, on account of Teufelsdréckh’s sorrowful love 
experience “was led to regard Teufelsdréckh as a man who would 
never wed.” And at least one biographer*’ says that the “enforced 
separation” which he told Traubel was “the tragedy of his life’** 
was perhaps the reason Whitman never married. Of course Whit- 
man did not love or remain single because of something he read 
in a book, but if the love is a fiction, as some scholars think, the 
fiction may have been conceived because of something he read in a 
book. 


Whitman may have been drawn to Teufelsdréckh because he 
recognized in him a kindred spirit. In one of his notes, written 
after reading Carlyle’s essay on Jean Paul Richter, he writes: “Car- 
lyle’s sort of summing-up of the genius of Richter is singularly 
applicable to W.W.”** He might have written, too, that Carlyle’s 
description of Professor Teufelsdréckh in Sartor is in some respects 
singularly applicable to W. W. There are the Professor’s evenings 
at the Griine Gans, and Walt’s evening at Pfaff’s. They kept their 
rooms in very much the same condition.*® Old Lieschen, Teufels- 
drockh’s bed-maker, had the same difficulty in cleaning his room 
that Mrs. Davis had in taking care of Walt’s.** The “English Edi- 
tor’s” account of the form in which the biographical material reached 
him sounds like Dr. Bucke’s description of the biographical items 
Walt let him have.*? Heuschrecke “hung on the Professor with a 
fondness of a Boswell for his Johnson,”** a comparison that applies 
equally well to Horace Traubel’s attitude toward Whitman. 


26 John Burroughs, Whitman (Boston, 1896), p. 71; R. M. Bucke, Cosmic 
Consciousness (Philadelphia, 1901), p. 188. 

27 Bailey, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

28 See Horace Traubel, Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1906-1914), 
II, 511, 543. 

29 Emory Holloway, “Notes from a Whitman Student’s Notebook,” Amer- 
ican Scholar, I1 (1933), 277. 

30 For a description of Teufelsdréckh’s room see SR, p. 18. For an account 
of Whitman’s Mickle Street room see his own account, Works, VII, 61; and for 
a visitor’s description see Henry B. Binns, A Life of Walt Whitman (London, 
1905), p. 318. 

31 See SR, p. 18, and Traubel, I, 280. 

32 SR, pp. 61-62 and Works, IX, xv. 

33 SR, p. 20. 
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But there is much that is not known about the lives of Teufels- 
dréckh and Whitman. Teufelsdréckh is one of those “of whom, 
though you see them alive, and feel certain enough that they have a 
History, no History seems to be discoverable.’’** 


Compare Whitman: 


As if any man really knew aught of my life, 
When even I myself I often think know little or nothing 
of my real life.*® 


I shall now notice some parallels between Sartor and Leaves of 
Grass, confining the study to the first two editions of Leaves of 
Grass, those of 1855 and 1856. The first edition was made up of 
the long poem “The Song of Myself,” and eleven others. First the 
“Song of Myself”: 


The Song of Myself 


I see through the broadcloth and 
gingham, . . .*” 


Sartor 
Happy he who can look through 
the Clothes of a Man... into 
the Man himself.** 


Rightly viewed no meanest ob-_ The insignificant is as big to me 


ject is insignificant.** 






















It is a miracle that I can stretch 
forth my hand at all.*° 


And clutches . . . on the NOT- 


ME.* 


The Dandy asks that you would 
admit him to be a living ob- 
ject; or even failing this, a 
visual object.** 


34 SR, p. 13. 


36 SR, p. 53. 

37 “Song of Myself,” I, 41. 
38 SR, p. 57. 

89 “Song of Myself, I, 70. 
40 SR, p. 209. 


42 SR, p. 136. 
43 “Song of Myself,” I, 37. 
44 SR, p. 218. 
45 “Song of Myself,” I, 94. 


as any.*® 


O I am wonderful ! 
I cannot tell how my ankles 
bend.** 


But they are not the Me my- 
self.** 


The little plentiful mannikins 
skipping around in collars and 
tail’d coats, 

I am aware who they are, they 
are positively not worms or 
fleas.*® 


35 “When I Read the Book” (1867), I, 9. 


41 “Song of Myself” (1855), McKay edition of L. of G., p. 56. 
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“To Think of Time” is Whitman’s “Everlasting Yea.” 


I swear I think now that everything without exception 
has an eternal soul! 

The trees have, rooted in the ground! the weeds of the sea 
have! the animals! 


Compare Sartor: “Or what is Nature. . . . Art not thou 
[ Nature] the ‘Living Garment of God’ ?’’** 

“The Sleepers” gives us Whitman’s night-thoughts, which may 
be compared to Teufelsdréckh’s “Night Thoughts” in Sartor.‘ 
Whitman thinks of all the people sleeping: “I dream in my dream all 


the dreams of the other dreamers. . . .” Teufelsdréckh thinks of 
the “upwards of five-hundred-thousand two-legged animals without 
feathers . . . in horizontal positions; their heads . . . full of the 


foolishest dreams.” Whitman thinks of the “murderer that is to be 
hung next day.” Teufelsdréckh knows that “Six men are to be 
hanged on the morrow.” 

“I Sing the Body Electric” shows that Whitman is a poet 
of the body as well as the soul. At first glance one might say there 
is little of Carlyle here, yet Teufelsdréckh agrees with Novalis: 
“There is but one temple of the world and that temple is the Body 
of Man. ... We touch Heaven, when we lay our hands on a human 
Body.”** Compare Whitman: “The man’s body is sacred, and the 
woman’s body is sacred.”*® A favorite adjective of Carlyle respect- 
ing the physical charms of Blumine is “electric.” 

“Faces.” There is some of the “clothes philosophy” of Teufels- 
drockh in such verses as this: 


I see neath the rims of your haggard and mean disguises.” 


“There Was a Child Went Forth” reminds one of Teufels- 
dréckh’s account of his childhood. 

“Who Learns My Lesson Complete.” The lesson is that every- 
thing is a miracle. The ideas of the poem are to be found in Car- 
lyle’s chapter ““Natural Supernaturalism” in Sartor. Carlyle: “Thus, 
were it not miraculous, could I stretch forth my hand and clutch 
the Sun? Yet thou seest me daily stretch forth my hand and there- 
with clutch many a thing. ... Were it not wonderful, for instance, 
had Orpheus, or Amphion, built the walls of Thebes by the mere 
sound of his lyre? Yet tell me who built these walls of Weissnicht- 
ee ee 

46 SR, p. 150. 

47 SR, p. 17. 

48 SR. pp. 190-191. 

49 “T Sing the Body Electric,” I, 119. 


50 “Faces,” II, 246. 
51 SR, pp. 209-210. 
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Compare Whitman: 


Is it wonderful that I should be immortal? as everyone is 
immortal ; 

I know it is wonderful, but my eyesight is equally wonderful, 
and how I was conceived in my mother’s womb is equally 
wonderful, 


And that I can think such thoughts as these is just 

as wonderful.*? 

In the 1856 edition of Leaves of Grass, twenty additional 
poems have been included, some of them repeating and enlarging 
upon ideas expressed in the 1855 edition. “Spontaneous Me” and 
“A Woman Waits for Me” develop the theme of “I Sing the Body 
Electric.” “On the Beach Alone” and “Assurances” repeat the trans- 
cendentalism of “To Think of Time”; “Miracles” repeats “Who 
Learns My Lesson Complete.” Since I have noticed a similarity 
between Sartor and the earlier poems I shall consider only ‘“‘Cross- 
ing Brooklyn Ferry,” the “Song of the Open Road,” and “This 
Compost.” 

The theme of “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” is to be found in 
Sartor : 


If now an existing generation of men stand so woven together, 
not less indissolubly does generation with generation. . . . Beautiful 
it is to understand and know that a Thought did never yet die; 
that as thou, the originator thereof, hast gathered it and created it 
from the whole Past, so thou wilt transmit it to the whole Future. 
It is thus that the heroic heart, the seeing eye of the first times, 
still feels and sees in us of the latest; . . . there is a living, literal 
Communion of Saints, wide as the World itself, and as the History 
of the World.** 


So Whitman projects himself into the future and talks to those 
who will be crossing Brooklyn Ferry: 


It avails not, time nor place—distance avails not, 
I am with you, you men and women of a generation, or 
ever so many generations hence.** 


Whitman’s “Song of the Open Road” sounds like Sartor. Car- 
lyle speaks of the reading of Teufelsdrockh’s book as a journey :*° 


52 “Who Learns My Lesson,” II, 169. 

53 SR, pp. 196-197. 

54 “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” I, 192. 

55 Whitman at the conclusion of Leaves of Grass says in his “Backward 
Glance O’er Travel’d Roads”: “After completing, as it were, the journey—(a 
varied jaunt of years, with many halts and gaps of intervals . . .)—After com- 
pleting my poems... .” 
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Wild as it looks, this Philosophy of Clothes, can we ever reach 
its real meaning,®* promises to reveal new-coming Eras. . . . Is 
not such a prize worth some striving? Forward with us, courageous 
reader.** Have many British Readers actually arrived with us at 
the new promised country? ... Happy few! little band of Friends !* 
be welcome, be of courage. By degrees, the eye grows accustomed 
to its new Whereabout . . . not a few . . . have missed a footing. . . . 
To these also a helping hand should be held out; at least some word 
of encouragement be said . . . and we by means of him [Teufels- 
dréckh], have led thee into the true land of Dreams; and . . . thou 
... Seest and feelest that thy daily life is girt with Wonder, and thy 
very blankets and breeches are Miracles,—then art thou profited 
beyond money’s worth; and hast a thankfulness towards our Pro- 
fessor.** 


Compare Whitman: 


Allons! Whoever you are come travel with me! 


Be not discouraged, keep on, there are divine things 
well envelop’d, 


I do not offer the old smooth prizes, but offer rough new prizes, 
You shall not heap up what is call’d riches, 
Allons! after the great Companions, and to belong to them! 
But I know that they go toward the best—toward 

something great. 
I think I could stop here myself and do miracles, 


Camerado! I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than money, 

Will you give me yourself? Will you come travel with me ?* 

In the above passages, one from Sartor, and one from the 
“Song of the Open Road,” note: (1) “Forward” (Carlyle), “Allons” 


(Whitman) ; (2) “be of courage” (Carlyle), “Be not discouraged” 
(Whitman); (3) “band of Friends” (Carlyle), “Companions” 


56 Cf. “These leaves will elude you at first” (“Whoever You Are,” I, 141). 

57 SR, p. 63. 

58 In “A Backward Glance,” Whitman says that “after completing the jour- 
ney” the best comfort is that he had had with him “a small band cf the dearest 
friends.” 

59 SR, pp. 213-215. 

60 “Song of the Open Road,” I, 183-190. 
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(Whitman) ; (4) “a prize . . . beyond money's worth” (Carlyle), 
“new prizes . . . not riches” (Whitman) ; (5) “a helping hand should 
be held out” (Carlyle), “I give you my hand” (Whitman). 


Compare “This Compost” with the following passage in Sartor: 


But all that gore and carnage will be shrouded-in, absorbed into 
manure; and next year the Marchfield will be green, nay greener. 
Thrifty unwearied Nature, ever out of our great waste educing some 
little profit of thy own,—how dost thou, from the very carcass of 
the Killer, bring Life for the Living !* 


Whitman: 


Where have ane oe of their carcasses? 
Behold this compost - behold i it well! 


Perhaps every mite hess once Soren’ d pert of a sick person— 
yet behold ! 
The grass of stipes covers the vane 


What chemistry! ! 


Though pocket « every spear of grass rises out of what was 
once a catching disease. 

Now I am terrified at the Earth! it is that calm and patient, 

It grows such sweet things out of such corruptions.® 


Whitman preferred to be silent in regard to the sources of 
Leaves of Grass. It may have been because he wanted to be con- 
sidered an original poet, or because at times he wanted to tease his 
questioners, or because at times he was honestly in doubt in regard 
to the source of his ideas.** That his work was altogether original 
no one believes. As J. B. Moore says in his article, “The Master 
of Whitman”: “it is impossible to believe that the man who con- 
ceived and expressed such thoroughly mediocre things as Whitman 
did from the age of twenty to thirty should have performed so re- 
markabiy in the following five years without some powerful external 
stimulus.”** Then where did he get his ideas? Moore thinks Emer- 
son was the “master of Whitman.” Esther Shephard thinks George 


61 SR, p. 139. 

62 “This Compost,” II, 140-142. 

63 Once Whitman said to Traubel: “ ‘It is interesting—even odd—how many 
things come into, stay in, a man’s mind which he cannot account for.’ Then 
they would ‘pop up’ after awhile, ‘a man thinking he owned them himself.” 
Traubel, op. cit., III, 119. 

64 J. B. Moore, “The Master of Whitman,” Studies in Philology, XXIII 
(January, 1926), pp. 77-89. 
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Sand was the inspiration.® I think Carlyle could have been the 
stimulus and the source of many ideas. 

Walt did many things to provoke the search into his sources. 
He maintained that he had not read Emerson before the 1855 edi- 
tion of Leaves of Grass and disclaimed the discipleship in spite of 
the fact that he had called Emerson “Master” in 1856. When one 
day Traubel kept questioning him as to why he had called Emerson 
“Master,” Walt replied half petulantly, half jocularly, “Maybe if 
you look long enough in the right place you'll find what you’re look- 
ing for.”** Are we looking at the right place when we look at the 
writings of Carlyle? Once he said to Kennedy: “it is certainly not 
Emersonian, not Shakespeare, not Tennyson. .. .”* At another 
time he is reported to have said: “If you could reduce the Leaves 
to their elements you would see Scott unmistakably at their roots.”** 
Did Whitman really believe this, or was it said to put the questioners 
off the track? And how about the statement he allowed his friend 
William O’Connor to make in 1883 to the effect that his ideas had 
come not from Emerson but from Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and 
Hegel ?** There is little to show that Whitman had read the German 
transcendentalists.”° If he had wanted to disclaim Emerson’s influ- 
ence, why did he not allow his friends to say he had read Carlyle? 
Was this getting too close to the truth? 

I think that Carlyle can lay as good claim to being the Master 
of Whitman as Emerson. There is Whitman’s letter, written in 1856, 
calling Emerson “Master”; and there is Whitman’s account, for 
which Trowbridge is sole authority, of his discovery of Emerson’s 
essays for the first time in 1854: “I was simmering, simmering, sim- 
mering ; Emerson brought me to a boil.”" But over against these 
statements may be placed those of Walt and his friends, Bucke, 
surroughs, O’Connor, and Kennedy, asserting that he had not read 
Emerson’s essays until after the first edition of Leaves of Grass. 
Many good things that Whitman said about Emerson may be 
quoted,”* but just as good things he said about Carlyle.** Once he 





65 Shephard, op. cit. 

66“Walt Whitman on Himself,” The American Mercury, III (October, 
1924), 189. 

67 W. S. Kennedy, Reminiscences of Walt Whitman (London, 1896), p. 76. 

68 See Bailey, op. cit., p. 20. 

69 R. M. Bucke, Walt Whitman (Philadelphia, 1883), p. 83. 

70 See Mody C. Boatright, “Whitman and Hegel,” University of Texas 
Studies in English, 1X (1929), 134-150. See also Shephard, op. cit., pp. 360-67. 

71 J. T. Trowbridge, “Reminiscences of Walt Whitman,” Atlantic Monthly, 
LXXXIX (February, 1902), 163-75 

72 Moore makes this point in “The Master of Whitman.” 

73 See Maurice O. Johnson, “Walt Whitman as a Critic of Literature,” 
University of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, No. 1 
(1938), pp. 56-9. 
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said to Traubel, “He [Carlyle] was worth all other Britons put 
together to me.”"* Another time he said: “Carlyle is always grist 
to my mill, no matter what form he comes in or where he comes 
from.”"*> There are two hundred references to Emerson in the 
year’s conversation reported by Traubel.** While there are but one 
hundred and twenty-one references to Carlyle, no doubt the British 
writer would less often come up in the conversation of one who was 
intent on discovering Whitman’s attitude toward Emerson. In the 
article, “The Master of Whitman,” Moore says that if one is to 
determine Emerson’s influence upon Whitman, “the only natural 
procedure is to examine Whitman’s verse and prose of about the 
period of the first edition of Leaves of Grass for traces of kinship 
with, or direct influence of, Emerson’s writing.” He cites what he 
considers seven important parallels. I have in this paper cited many 
more parallels, and I think, more striking ones, between Carlyle’s 
Sartor and Whitman’s early notes and earliest poems. The objec- 
tion will occur to anyone that some of the parallels may be due not 
to direct influence but to the fact that both men were mystics and 
both were influenced by the transcendentalism in the air. Again I 
quote Moore: “For this reason we should naturally look for sim- 
ilarities in the writings of these men, but not for such persistent 
and close similarities, probably, as those cited above.” 

Too often something in Whitman is called Emersonian without 
a realization that the same thing occurs in Carlyle. It might be as- 
serted that Emerson’s “The Poet” had influenced Whitman’s theory 
of poetry, but a comparison of Emerson’s essay with the lecture in 
Heroes and Hero Worship called “The Hero as Poet” shows that 
passage after passage in Emerson’s essay has its parallel in Carlyle’s 
lecture on the poet, or if not there, it is to be found in some other 
lecture in Heroes and Hero Worship, published four years before 
Emerson published “The Poet.” Whenever Carlyle and Emerson 
say the same thing, which would Whitman have preferred to read? 
I think he would have preferred Carlyle for reasons to be found in 
his criticism of Emerson in the essay, “Emerson’s Books.’’** Walt 
says Emerson is too perfect, too concentrated, has too much arti- 
ficial scholarship, has not enough passion, is cold and bloodless, has 
not enough of abysmic Nature, or its affinities in literature or human 
society, is too fond of verbal polish, etc. He could not have said 
this of Carlyle. 


74 Traubel, op. cit., I, 43. 
75 Jbid., III, 19. 

78 Moore makes this point. 
77 Works, V, 265-270. 
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The present article has pointed out parallels between Carlyle’s 
Sartor and Whitman’s early notes and the two earliest editions of 
Leaves of Grass. Parallels between his later work and Carlyle can 
be pointed out, but would be of less value, since Whitman admitted 
he had read Emerson’s essays after the first edition of the Leaves, 
and we are mainly interested here in the sources of the first edition. 
Whitman may have told Trowbridge the truth when he said he first 
came upon Emerson’s essays in 1854: “I was simmering, simmering, 
simmering ; Emerson brought me to a boil.” He began making notes 
for Leaves of Grass in 1847, the year after he reviewed, for the 
Brooklyn Evening Star, Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell,”* and for the Brooklyn Eagle, Sartor Resartus, Heroes 
and Hero Worship, Past and Present, and The French Revolution. 
What was he reading and working on between 1847 and 1854? 
Emerson may truly have brought him to a boil; Carlyle may have 
started the simmering. 


West Virginia University 


78 Joseph Rubin, “Whitman and Carlyle,” M. L. N., LIII (1938), 370-71. 
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A VINDICATION OF HEINRICH VON DEM TURLIN, 
BASED ON A SURVEY OF HIS SOURCES 


By Epmunp Kurt HELLER 


In his Evolution of Arthurian Romance J. D. Bruce lists 
among thirty-two versions written in German Diu Kréne' by Hein- 
rich von dem Tiirlin chronologically in ninth place. Composed be- 
tween 1210 and 1220, the poem follows very closely upon the Ar- 
thurian stories of the three classical poets Hartmann, Wolfram, and 
Gottfried, which were written between 1190 and 1210, Except for 
these, it is preceded in its field only by Eilhart’s Tristan, Ulrich’s 
Lanzelet, and Wirnt’s Wigalois. It exceeds all its predecessors in 
length and is the longest of all German Arthurian epics of the 
thirteenth century, with the exception of Albrecht von Scharfen- 
berg’s Der jiingere Titurel, written about sixty years later. 

Very little is known about the author. He mentions his name 
once as Heinrich (8774), and three times as Heinrich von dem 
Tiirlin: openly in lines 246/247 and 10443/4, and concealed in an 
acrostic in lines 182-216, which was discovered by Karl Bartsch.? 
A study of his dialect* has led to the Austrian province of Carinthia, 
where a family von dem Tirlin, alias de Portula, lived in the city 
of Sankt Veit in the thirteenth century. On account of Heinrich’s 
familiarity with chivalry and court manners the possibility has been 
pointed out that he may have been employed in some capacity at 
the court of the dukes of Carinthia, who resided at Sankt Veit in 
the later Middle Ages. This theory would also explain how he had 
access to his German and French sources, as he could hardly have, 
owned an extensive private library himself. That Heinrich was well 
educated is shown by the way in which he uses his mother tongue, 
besides employing many French, Latin, and Greek words.* He 


1 For the literature on Diu Kréne to 1914, see the painstaking study of 
Erich Gilzow, Zur Stilkunde der Krone Heinrichs von dem Tiirlin (Teu- 
tonia, XVIII, Leipzig, 1914). Arthuriana in general are listed to 1923 in 
J. D. Bruce, The Evolution of Arthurian Romance from the Beginnings 
down to the Year 1300 (Hesperia, 7, 8. Gottingen and Baltimore, 1923), 2 
vols.; after that in Arthurian Bibliography 1 and II, published by the Mod- 
ern Language Association. 

2 Germania, XXV (Vienna, 1880), 96 f. 

8 Georg Graber, “Heinrich von dem Turlin und die Sprachform seiner 
Krone,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, XLII (Berlin, 1910), 154-188; 
287-331. This is the basic study on Heinrich’s language and also contains 
valuable observations of a more general nature. 

*Karl Reissenberger, Zur Krone Heinrichs von dem Tiirlin (Graz, 
1879); reviewed in Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, V1 (Berlin, 1880), 
114 f. 
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knows ancient mythology and alludes to Ovid and Horace. We 
should even be able to judge how he made use of a French source 
directly, if we were absolutely certain that he is the author of Der 
Mantel,® an anonymous Middle High German poem found in the 
famous Ambras MS, where it immediately precedes Hartmann’s 
Erec. Its editor Warnatsch has tried to prove Heinrich’s author- 
ship, and most scholars have accepted his theory, although War- 
natsch’s further conclusion that Der Mantel is part of a longer 
Lanzelet poem written by Heinrich before Diu Kréne and now lost 
is not convincing.* There is still the possibility that a friend or 
fellow countryman of Heinrich wrote Der Mantel, although the 
dialect and subject material point strongly to the author of Diu 
Krone. 

The current literary evaluation of Heinrich von dem Tiirlin 
is about one hundred years old. It dates back to Georg Gottfried 
Gervinus, the friend of the brothers Grimm, who passed a very 
harsh judgment upon Diu Kréne:* “Das Ganze ist ein kaum durch- 
dringlicher Schwall von Abentheuern . . . ein elend zusammenge- 
stoppelter Haufen jener ordinaren Situationen und Begebenheiten. 
... Alle Plan- und Zwecklosigkeiten dieses Zweigs der Roman- 
literatur, alle seine Absurditaten und Gemeinheiten, alle seine Uber- 
treibungen und Extravaganzen kehren hier wieder, aber alles das 
um ein Bedeutendes noch einmal tbertrieben, noch einmal breit- 
getreten. ...” In line with Gervinus, Wilhelm Scherer* character- 
izes the poem as “ein langes wiistes Epos.” Hermann Schneider® 
says: “Die Krone bedeutet nicht . . . einen Gipfel, sondern bereits 
einen Tiefpunkt hdfischer Dichtung, ein Symptom formaler und in- 
haltlicher Verrohung.” Gustav Ehrismann”® calls the author “Typus 
des Epigonen, ohne eigen Erfindungs- und Gestaltungskraft, ohne 
wirklichen Sinn fiir eine sittliche Aufgabe der Kunst.” Ehrismann’s 
article offers a good bibliography, but is otherwise not entirely satis- 
factory: some statements are contradictory, others not fully accu- 


5 Otto Warnatsch, Der Mantel: Bruchstiick eines Lanzeletromans des 
Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, nebst einer Abhandlung iiber die Sage vom Trink- 
horn und Mantel und die Quelle der Krone (Breslau, 1883). 

6 Joseph Seemiiller, Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, X, 197-202; Wen- 
delin Foerster, Der Karrenritter des Christian von Troyes (Halle, 1899), p. 
xlvi, Anmerkung; Werner Richter, Der Lanselet des Ulrich von Zatzikhoven 
(Deutsche Forschungen, XXXVII, Frankfurt a.M., 1934), p. 58, Anmerkung. 

7 Georg Gottfried Gervinus, Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur 
der Deutschen (3. Auflage, Leipzig, 1846), I, 499 f. 

8 Wilhelm Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (12. Auflage, 
Berlin, 1910), p. 186. 

®Hermann Schneider, Heldendichtung, Geistlichendichtung, Ritterdicht- 
ung (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 309. 

10 Gustav Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum Aus- 
gang des Mittelalters, 11:2:2 (Heidelberg, 1935), 11 f. 
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rate in details. We have found only one prominent scholar with high 
praise for the maligned poet: Samuel Singer™ declares that Diu 
Kréne may be placed beside the best works of Middle High German 
classical poetry. A fair and unbiased estimate of Heinrich may be 
found in Wolfgang Golther’s Parzival und der Gral,* which also 
gives a summary of the contents of Diu Kréne and valuable ob- 
servations on its sources. 


As a survey of all of Heinrich’s sources has so far not been 
made, although both Jessie Weston’* and Hermann Schneider™ 
have suggested such an undertaking, we shall try to bring together 
what has been done in this field, add our findings, and thus throw 
new light on the poet’s workmanship and creative talent. 


For a beginning let us visualize the plan of Diu Kréne as a 
whole. It is difficult for any reader not to lose his way in a maze 
of adventures which are told in the only printed edition in exactly 
30,000 lines. (We discount the additional forty-one lines. Most 
scholars now subscribe with Graber’® to the theory that these have 
been added by a scribe, and that the poet should not be blamed for 
the writer’s request that God relieve him of his eighty-year-old 
spouse, or that she marry a Swabian if she survived him.) An 
enumeration of the countless details as undertaken by Heinrich’s 
editor Scholl** in his preface, and again by Paul Piper,’ is very 
confusing and has given rise to the prevailing opinion that the 
author himself does not adhere to a strict plan. This theory has 
been further strengthened by the discovery that he committed a 
hysteron proteron’® several times: events which occur later are 
mentioned as things of the past earlier in the story. On close scru- 
tiny this lapse is not so grave as it appears. The story as a whole 
would not suffer if all the passages which mention events ahead of 


11 Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, XXXIX (Leipzig, 1895), 21 f. 

12 Wolfgang Golther, Parztval und der Gral in der Dichtung des Mittel- 
alters und der Neuzeit (Stuttgart, 1925), pp. 215-231. 

18 Jessie Weston, The Legend of Sir Gawain (London, 1897), p. 37. 

14QOp. cit., p. 500: “Das Quellenverhaltnis bedarf noch griindlicher 
Untersuchung.” 

15 Loc. cit., pp. 329-331; Franz Pfeiffer, Anzeiger fiir Kunde der deutschen 
Vorseit, Neue Folge, I (Vienna, 1854), 30-32; Moritz Haupt, Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsches Altertum, XIII (Berlin, 1867), 321-323. 

16 Diu Créne des Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, zum ersten Mal herausge- 
geben von Gottlob Heinrich Friedrich Scholl (“Bibliothek des literarischen 
Vereins,” XX VII. Stuttgart, 1852). 

17 Paul Piper, Héfische Epik II (Deutsche National-Literatur, IV. Stutt- 
gart, n.d.), 242-301. 

18 Riwalin tells the story of the stealing of Gawein’s horse, lines 5992 f.; 
this episode is described in detail, lines 19,351-20,263; of Gawein’s piercing 
his leg, 6111 f., and again 21,321 f.; of the visit in the magic castle, 6118 f., 
and 20.564 f. 
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their proper places were deleted; we may assume that the author 
would have deleted them himself if he had had the chance of re- 
vising his work. 

The study of the elements of Diu Kréne has led us to the sur- 
prising conclusion that the work was composed very systematically. 
We cannot agree with Singer’s theory that it consists of two parts: 
an original Arthur story ending with line 13,901, and a Gawein 
story, which was added later. Gawein takes our attention in Singer’s 
alleged first part just as much as the king, whereas in the second 
part the court is the scene of action in thousands of lines. 

The bewildering number of single episodes may be arranged in 
the following clear plan: 


Preface and introduction................. 1-259 ; 260-465 
First feast at the court (drinking test).......... 466-3272 
The Gasozein story............ 3273-5459; 10,113-12,610 
Gawein’s first quest (Amurfina episode)...... 5460-10,112 
Gawein’s second quest (Mule sanz Frain). . .12,611-13,689 
Second court feast (double wedding)....... 13,690-13,924 
Gawein’s third quest.................005: 13,925-22,553 
Third court feast (glove test)............. 22,554-26,098 
Gawein’s fourth quest................005- 26,099-29,871 
Ee ee rae 29,872-29,910 
PE wabibesdkodecdseddsnbidwostaeee 29,911-30,000 


It becomes apparent that the structure of the poem resembles 
a Rahmenerzéhlung like the Arabian Nights or Boccaccio’s Decam- 
eron. Better still, we may compare it to a modern radio serial, since 
the reading aloud of its more or less independent parts must have 
extended over many evenings. All of Heinrich’s single episodes 
have a happy ending; the hero always overcomes victoriously each 
new and greater difficulty. 

We now proceed to a short characterization of the single events, 
and list with each of them possible sources. 


After a few hundred lines of rather vague statements about 
King Arthur’s youth, the poem describes at great length a Christmas 
feast at the court ze Tintaguél. It begins with a tournament, but 
the real fun starts when a queer-looking creature who is both a 
knight and a dwarf brings as a present from Priure, the king of 
the ocean, a magic drinking cup (1013).'‘° Nobody whose heart has 
ever been guilty of falseness can drink from it without spilling its 
contents. By order of the king, the ladies of the court are sum- 
moned ; their moral standing is tested first, that of the knights later. 


19 F. K. Heller, “The Story of the Magic Horn,” Speculum, IX (Janu- 
ary, 1934), 38-50. 
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Besides the bearer of the cup, the king is the only one who succeeds 
in the test. The seneschal Keii accompanies the trials with scornful 
comments, but at the end he is ignominiously defeated in a duel 
with the messenger. 

No direct source for Heinrich’s drinking test has ever been 
found in Old French. The motif occurs in the Lai du Cor®® and in 
the first continuation of Crestien’s Perceval, but neither of these 
has much in common with Heinrich’s story. In the Old French the 
contestants drink from a horn, and the test is a man’s affair with 
the purpose of proving his sweetheart’s fidelity; in the German a 
cup is used, the ladies participate, and everybody tries to prove his 
own worth. Warnatsch has pointed out that a number of details 
in the German drinking test correspond to similar ones in an Old 
French mantle test found in the Fabliau du Mantel Mautaillé.* A 
striking difference between the French and German versions lies 
in their respective lengths. With Teutonic thoroughness Heinrich 
has introduced a vast number of names with the peculjar statement 
that he wants to mention only those whom meister Hartmann does 
not enumerate (2348 ff.). This leads to the astonishing discovery” 
that after his description of the taking of the test by thirty-seven 
ladies, by the king, and by nine of the most prominent men at the 
court, Heinrich has filled in (1930 ff.) sixty other names from a list 
of knights which is found both in Crestien’s and in Hartmann’s 
Yvain. A few discrepancies may, however, be noted; it is signifi- 
cant that Heinrich has omitted Gasozein—called Gasosin von Stran- 
got by Hartmann (1710), Garravains d’Estrangot by Crestien 
(1647 )—-who makes his appearance in Heinrich’s next episode as an 
unknown knight. The use of the name list proves beyond a doubt 
that Heinrich did not follow a definite French source for the episode 
as a whole, but that most of the details are an outgrowth of his own 
fertile imagination, supplemented by any material that he could 
lay hands upon. 

Heinrich’s creative ability is still more pronounced in the second 
unit of his work, the Gasozein story, which is told in 4683 lines. 
When the king rests from a hunt in front of the fireplace (3336), the 
queen scorns his softness and sets up as a shining example of 
valor a knight whose name she does not want to give. According 
to her, this knight is even in coldest winter protected only by a 


20H. Dorner, Robert Biquet’s Lai du Cor mit einer Einleitung iiber 
Sprache und Abfassungszeit (Strassburg diss., 1907). 

21 Anatole de Montaiglon, Recueil général et complet des fabliaux du 
XIITe et XIV® siécles, II (Paris, 1878), 1-29. 

22Ernst Friedlander, Das Verzeichnis der Ritter der Artustafelrunde 
im Erec des Hartmann von Aue verglichen mit dem bei Crestien de Troyes 
und bei Heinrich v.d. Tiirlin (Strassburg diss., 1902). 
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white shirt, and every night he rides around singing sweet songs 
of love. Next night the angry king sets out with three companions 
to encounter his rival. The white knight turns up and defeats the 
companions in single combats without giving his name. In the 
meantime the king is musing on the whims of wives and in one of 
the most humorous monologues in Middle High German literature 
regrets having started on a presumable wild-goose chase. When he 
looks up, the white knight, leading the horses of his three van- 
quished opponents, rides up to him. After a heated conversation 
they begin to fight; when the king introduces himself, his oppo- 
nent also gives his name: Gasozein de Dragoz. They decide that 
the duel is to be renewed in Karidol after six weeks and that 
the love of the queen is to be the prize (5079). The new fight, how- 
ever, is called off by Gasozein shortly after its beginning (10,750), 
and the queen is asked to make her choice. When she expresses 
her preference for the king, Gasozein rides furiously away. A 
little later, however, he is conveniently at hand to save her in the 
woods from a murderous attack (11,110) undertaken by her own 
brother Gotegrin who wants to punish her for the disgrace she has 
brought upon her family. After the rescue Gazozein attempts to 
assault her criminally (11,671)—the author has been rightfully cen- 
sured for the over-realistic manner of his description—but Gawein 
now appears as deus ex machina, fights him, and rescues her again. 
They all repair to the court where Gasozein’s unknightly behavior is 
forgotten. On his part he gives up all thought of the queen and later 
becomes Gawein’s brother-in-law, when the author has to extract 
Gawein from a love affair with two sisters. 

No French source has ever been found for the Gasozein epi- 
sode, which is the most confusing part of Heinrich’s work, although 
the motif of the queen’s kidnapping** occurs both in Crestien’s 
Yvain and in his Chevalier de la Charrete.** It is also found in 
Ulrich’s Lanzelet,?> where Gasozein’s part in a remote way is played 
by Valerin von dem verworrenen tan. The astonishing motif of 
the queen’s being nearly assassinated by a brother who wants to 
punish her for alleged adultery seems otherwise absent in Arthurian 
lore. On the whole we see in the Gasozein episode a free invention 


23 Stefania Strassberg, Die Entfiihrung und Befreiung der Koénigin 
Ginevra: Ein Beitrag zur Erlauterung des Lancelot von Crestien de Troyes 
(Berlin diss., 1937). 

24 Christian von Troyes, Samtliche erhaltene Werke nach allen bekannten 
Handschriften, herausgegeben von Wendelin Foerster; zweiter Band: Der 
Léwenritter (Halle, 1887); vierter Band: Der Karrenritter und das Wil- 
helmsleben (Halle, 1899). 

25 Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, Lanzclet, herausgegeben von K. A. Hahn 
(Frankfort a.M., 1845); reviewed by M. Haupt in Jahrbiicher fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Kritik, X1V, XV (July, 1845), 105-118. 
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of the poet, who was, however, not entirely successful when he 
tried to combine a number of contradictory motifs in one story. We 
find much more unity of action in Gawein’s quests. 


In the first of these the hero sets out to assist King Flois von 
Effin against the giant Assiles (5469). The high point of his first 
series of adventures is his affair with Queen Amurfina, who has 
heard of his prowess and summons him to her castle in order to 
have him as a protector. Gawein has met victoriously first four, 
then two knights. In Amurfina’s castle Gawein falls in love 
with the queen at once and after dinner she invites him to share 
her bed (8317). Any advance of the loving swain, however, is 
thwarted by a sword which is suspended over the bed. It comes 
out of its sheath and encircles the hero tightly. Only his solemn 
vow that his intentions are perfectly honorable frees him. The same 
motif occurs in the Old French lai Le Chevalier a Espee,** but a 
close comparison of the two does not prove that Heinrich has used 
it directly. We find a few parallels, but also many discrepancies. 
In the French story Gawein is wounded twice by the sword which 
has been placed by a cautious father—we recognize the Imperious 
Host motif; in Diu Kréne it is the death of the queen’s father 
that has caused her to summon Gawein. In the French we do not 
find the magic potion of Heinrich’s poem, which is served to the 
groom at the wedding and deprives him of his memory. When he 
regains it, he departs alone to finish his task of helping Flois. In 
the French an unnamed lady of the castle accompanies Gawein, but 
deserts him shortly afterwards. 


In addition to the Amurfina episode, Heinrich has introduced 
in this unit of his work quite a number of general Marchen mo- 
tifs.27 The first is a magic horn** in the castle of Blanducors. 
Gawein has just made himself comfortable in a surk6t which his 
hostess Amurelle has provided, and is sitting alone with her daugh- 
ter Sgaipegaz (6974), when he is startled by the sound of a mon- 
strous horn. This horn was the work of a magician and had been 


26 Le Chevalier a l’Epée, an Old French Poem, edited by Edward Cooke 
Armstrong (Baltimore, 1900). We may add to the editor’s remarks on the 
episode of the enchanted bed, pp. 61 f., a similar occurrence in Crestien’s 
Chevalier de la Charrete (Foerster, Karrenritter, lines 518 f.), where Lance- 
lot is endangered in his bed by a flying fiery lance, which, however, does 
not wound him. 

27 G. Ehrismann’s article “Marchen im hGfischen Epos” in Beitrége sur 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, XXX (Halle, 1905), 14-54, 
gives an excellent survey of Irish Madrchen elements in the five oldest Ar- 
thurian epics in Germany, but does not include motifs of the more universal 
type which are so abundant in Diu Krone. 

28 This episode reminds us of the magic horn in Lamprecht’s Alexander 
(ed. Kinzel, Halle, 1884), lines 6014 f. 
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made at the order of the giant. It was held by a statue “black as a 
negro” (6998) which stood on a high, round, hollow metal base in 
the center of the castle. It could be heard four miles away and an- 
nounced that a strange knight was to spend the night there. The horn 
also had a voice; before it became silent it exclaimed (7093) : “Wé, 
Her gast, ir miiezet sin verlorn!” Other Marchen motifs occur 
after Gawein leaves Amurfina. Riding through a dark forest, he 
reaches a stream and encounters a strange creature, half dog, half 
man (9156).2° When he follows its track, his attention is at- 
tracted by a lady’s tress on the ground and three drops of blood on 
the snow. In the evening he finally catches up with the girl and 
rescues her from a monster, which is called “ein wilder wazzerman” 
(9237), by cutting off the latter’s right arm. The monster calls out 
his companions, his “waltgesellen.” They attack Gawein with strong 
branches, but he routs them by cutting one to pieces and killing 
others in their flight. While he rests after the fray, a wild woman, 
“ein wildes wip,” attacks him and carries him into the forest. For- 
tunately he succeeds in freeing himself by wounding her in the 
leg; later he cuts her leg off (9459). Once more the devils from 
the woods make their appearance, but Gawein escapes with the 
maiden across a stream and returns her safely to her family. This 
unit of the story closes with Gawein’s killing of Assiles, his initial 
purpose (10,078). 

The next unit of the poem begins at the court. A beautiful 
maiden in dire distress arrives on a white mule (12,644) and prom- 
ises her love to the knight who is valiant enough to retrieve its 
bridle from her elder sister. Keii sets out eagerly on the adven- 
ture, but returns ignominiously when his courage fails before 
a narrow steel bridge (12,864).*° Thereupon Gawein takes up the 
quest and reaches a magic castle which is surrounded by a re- 
volving glass wall*t whose battlements are decorated with cut-off 
heads. Inside, a magician invites him to play the beheading game 
(13,105) ;** besides, he has to fight first two lions, then the 
knight who so far has furnished the heads for the top of the 
wall, and finally two dragons. To his surprise he discovers that 
he is in Amurfina’s castle and has won from her the bridle which 
he had been summoned to defend in the former episode. From 
this dilemma Heinrich extracts his hero with great nonchalance: 


29 A similar incident is in Alexander, lines 5364-5410. A wild man kid- 
naps a girl who is rescued by Alexander and his men. 

80 “Die schneidende Briicke,” Strassberg, op. cit., pp. 27-31. 

81 “Verbindung von Glas mit dem Reich der Abgeschiedenen,” Strass- 
berg, op. cit., pp. 16-20. 

82G. L. Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cam- 
bridge, 1916). 
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Gawein takes Amurfina with the bridle back to the court, and her 
sister, the lady of the white mule, marries the valiant Gasozein in 
Gawein’s place. 


This unit of Diu Kréne is the only one for which we are able 
to establish a direct French source. Gaston Paris** first pointed 
out the similarity between Heinrich’s story and the early French 
romance La Damoisele a la Mule, also called La Mule sanz Frain, 
by the otherwise unknown Paiens de Maisieres.** L. L. Boll’s de- 
tailed study*®* shows the parallels line by line, and his reasoning 
seems sound when he maintains that Heinrich followed an older 
French version which contained more details than the only sur- 
viving French manuscript. To us it is evident that the German 
poet did not hesitate to modify the beginning and the end of the 
episode in order to make it fit into his work. 

With the next series of Gawein’s adventures we now reach the 
longest and most original single unit of Heinrich’s poem. It con- 
tains a strange blend of Arthurian and general Mdarchen motifs. 
After losing his companions in a forest, Gawein witnesses a battle 
between six hundred knights and two invisible opponents mounted 
on white horses (14,048).°*° When all the knights have succumbed 
to a broad sword and a long lance, Gawein undertakes to follow the 
victors. Many strange things happen now: The night becomes light 
as day as the dead catch fire and burn up.** Riding on undaunted, 
he reaches in the morning a country laid waste by fire. After 
crossing a wild mountain he encounters a beautiful naked maiden, 
who tries without avail to keep birds of prey away from a chain- 
bound giant. They tear their victim to pieces, but do not touch the 
girl. Our hero minds his own business and does not ask any questions. 
In the same manner he meets the next strange sight, an old, well- 
dressed woman on the back of a fantastic three-horned green animal,** 
who leads a naked Moor by a hemp rope, whipping him unmerci- 
fully. After this a black knight, carrying by the hair a girl’s cut- 
off head, rides hurriedly by, pursued by a red knight. Near a big 

83 Histoire littéraire de la France, XXX (Paris, 1890), 68 f. 

34 Two editions are extant: Raymond Thompson Hill, La Mule sanz 
Frain: An Arthurian Romance by Paiens de Maisieres (Baltimore, 1911) ; 
Boleslas Orlowski, La Damoisele a la Mule (La Mule sanz Frain) (Paris 
~~ Leo Boll, The Relation of Diu Krone of Heinrich von dem 
Tiirlin to La Mule sanz Frain (The Catholic University of America, diss., 
Washington, D. C., 1929). 

86 The motif of weapons wielded by invisible men is also in Alexander, 
lines 5115-5123. 

87 Jbid., line 5141, we have fire from heaven as punishment. 


88 This reminds us of the Odontotyrannos of Pseudokallisthenes which 
attacked Alexander’s men, lines 5020-5038. 
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forest Gawein comes across a saddled horse and the bloody gar- 
ments of a knight whose cut-off head is stuck up on a lance. He 
hears the wailing of two invisible maidens, but does not investigate 
and rides on. 

In the next country he beholds a beautiful castle surrounded by 
a crystal wall from which sweet song emanates. Suddenly a gi- 
gantic, naked black peasant steps out of the woods and destroys 
the wall with a single stroke of a powerful steel club. Using it as 
a poker he burns up the house and its inmates (14,315). The next 
day Gawein reaches a wonderful country where the fragrance of 
roses gives him new strength. More strange sights meet his eyes: 
A richly clad young man whose eyes are pierced by an arrow is 
tied to a bed; he swings a fiery fan. Beside him reposes a dead 
maiden who holds a dwarf in her right arm; the latter wears a crown 
adorned by a wonderful ruby. Gawein also sees the body of a 
dead knight whose heart is pierced by a lance. In all these episodes 
the motif of the unasked grail question is repeated; we rather sus- 
pect that Heinrich invented them himself in order to elaborate on the 
motif in the same spirit in which he inserts the Sigune episode from 
Wolfram’s Parzival at the beginning of these strange adventures 
(13,980-14,008). In spite of all these diversions, the author has the 
hero follow the two white horses, which now lead him into real 
danger ; he almost perishes in the quicksands of a river over which 
they have passed lightly.*® Fortunately a fairy lady, Gener von 
Kartis, appears (14,557), solidifies the water with the contents of a 
magic container, and extricates him and his horse. On the other 
bank they find the bloody garment and the golden spear of a dead 
knight ; the lance bears the inscription that he who wants to take it 
along must avenge the dead man. The maid, however, requests Ga- 
wein not to undertake this, since the slayer was her own brother, and 
then leaves him. When dusk falls, Gawein reaches a beautiful castle 
(14,576). The scene which follows parallels in many ways Perce- 
val’s first grail visit. He is received by a feeble old man sitting on a 
bed; Gawein beholds the sword and the bleeding lance which are 
common attributes of the grail scene. The author’s imagination has 
added more details to these mysteries: The sword comes down from 
the ceiling in a coffin suspended by a chain of gold; the bleeding 
lance is held by two hands which protrude from a wall; during the 
dinner a procession of five girls carries in a gold vessel filled with 
blood, which the lord of the castle drinks through a tube. Like Per- 


89 We see here a reflection of “daz schriende mos,” a dangerous swamp 
in Ulrich’s Lanzelet, lines 7085, 7109-7113. The motif of riding over the 
waves in a chariot occurs in Old Irish tales: Kuno Meyer, The Voyage of 
Bran, I (London, 1895), 16, 20. 
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ceval, Gawein refrains from asking any questions. Later he sees a 
dead man in a bed, and finds the two white horses in the stable beside 
his own horse. After a good night’s rest he wakes up in the morning 
on a meadow; his horse and his armor are beside him. Continuing on 
his way, Gawein reaches the land of the magician Fimbeus and his 
evil wife Giramphiel (14,981), who receive him with false friendli- 
ness. They send him on the road to Vrou Saelde, which is guarded 
by a terrible dragon. Gawein slays the monster, but is left stark 
naked by its fiery breath. Fortunately a beautiful maiden in a 
nearby castle, Siamerac von Lembil (15,223), furnishes him new 
equipment and also provides him with a magic coat of arms. With 
its help Gawein defeats his next opponent, the magician Laamorz of 
Janfriiege (15,575), who thereupon presents him with a magic 
ball of thread, which guides him to the castle of the goddess of 
fortune, Vrou Saelde,*® in the country of Ordohorht (15,662). In 
her hall the visitor gets a glimpse of the wheel of fortune,** which 
throws those who cling to it either to the right or the left, into 
good or bad luck. Vrou Saelde promises protection to Gawein and 
advises him not to take any action when facing strange happenings. 
Of such he encounters many during the continuance of his journey. 
A terrible downpour hits him in a forest (16,015); red-hot stones 
rain down on him; damsels in distress implore his assistance; 
knights challenge him. Undaunted, Gawein ignores all temptations 
and rides on. While his death is announced at the court by means 
of a cut-off head alleged to be his (16,748), a magic float takes 
Gawein across Lake Aifaies (17,470) into the land of the virgins 
(17,355). Their queen Levenet offers him the choice between her 
love and eternal youth. When he chooses the latter, she gives him 
a golden box in whose contents he is to bathe himself (17,492). 
With this episode we reach the end of those adventures of Ga- 
wein’s third expedition for which no French parallels may be re- 
corded. 


The second part of this unit leads us back to the Arthurian 
legend. The ensuing story (17,500 to 22,553) parallels, though with 
many divergencies, Wolfram’s books VII, VIII, X-XLV, which we 
have traced in a former paper to Crestien.*? Heinrich narrates the 
episode in which Gawein becomes the champion of the younger of 
two hostile sisters (17,736); the episode of the tower (18,797), 

40]. V. Zingerle, “Frau Saelde nach Heinrich von dem Tirlein,” Ger- 
mania, VIII (Vienna, 1863), 414-420. 

41 Wilhelm Wackernagel, “Das Gliicksrad und die Kugel des Gliicks,” 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, V1 (Leipzig, 1848), 134-149, has over- 
looked Heinrich’s passage. The wheel of fortune is also described in Wirnt’s 
Wigalois (ed. Kapteyn, Bonn, 1926), lines 1036-1051, but we see no reason to 
claim that Heinrich followed Wirnt in this place. 

42E. K. Heller, “Studies on the Story of Gawain in Crestien and 


Wolfram,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXIV (Octo- 
ber, 1925), 463-503. 
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where he has to defend himself with a chessboard, and is released 
upon his promise to set out in quest of the grail; the episode in 
which he loses his horse through the ruse of the dishonored knight 
—Heinrich calls the latter Lohenis von Rahaz (19,447)-—and re- 
gains it in a duel near a river; the arrival at the magic castle 
(20,564) ; the magic bed episode (20,715) and the killing of a lion 
(20,939) ; the deliverance of captive ladies (21,028) ; the fight on 
the dangerous meadow with its protector Giremelanz (21,445), 
who afterwards marries Gawein’s sister Clarisanz in the presence 
of the king (22,416). The astonishing fact that Heinrich does not 
mention Parzival’s visit to the hermit, which interrupts Gawein’s 
adventures in both Crestien and Wolfram, either definitely proves 
the author’s remarkable ability of changing the traditional story to 
achieve his own end—the substitution of Gawein for Parzival as 
the grail hero—or it points to another French source which did not 
contain this incident. Ernst Martin has suggested other French 
sources of Heinrich, without, however, specifying them,** whereas 
Golther** sees in these parts only the influence of Wolfram and 
Crestien, mostly of the latter. There exists an old controversy 
whether Heinrich knew the last books of Wolfram’s Parzival. In 
spite of the strong stand which Zingerle*® and Graber** took to up- 
hold this theory, we are rather in accord with Goedeke,*? and be- 
lieve that Heinrich may have known only the first part of Wolfram’s 
Parzival, and may have based his final grail scene on Crestien 
alone. It would be in line with a suggestion of Wendelin Foerster* 
if we assumed that the author obtained additional ideas from oral 
tales by Breton minstrels. 


Heinrich’s next unit describes another feast at the court, where 
for the reader’s entertainment a new test of chastity is made by 
means of a magic glove which is brought by a girl messenger from 
Giramphiel (23,090). In many ways the test resembles the drinking 
test: The ladies undertake it first, the gentlemen after them, and 
Keii again furnishes scornful comments. Only Artus and Gawein 


43 Ernst Martin, Zur Gralsage (“Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- 
und Kulturgeschichte der germanischen Volker,” XLII, Strassburg, 1880), pp. 
20-29 


44 Loc. cit., p. 230. 

45“Wolfram von Eschenbach und Heinrich vom Tirlein,” Germania, V 
(Vienna, 1860), 468-479. 

46 Loc. cit., p. 161. 

47 Karl Goedeke, Deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter (Hannover, 1854), 
p. 775. 


48 Karrenritter, pp. cxxv f. 
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come out successfully ; their whole right sides disappear when they 
put on the glove, whereas with all others some part of the body, such 
as the mouth, ear, or breast, remains visible. At this stage appears a 
knight on a goat with a second glove, who claims that he has been 
dispatched by Vrou Saelde. He makes himself entirely invisible 
by putting on both gloves and thus succeeds in getting away with 
Giramphiel’s fairy belt and the blissful ring (25,308). No sources 
whatsoever have been discovered for the glove and goat-rider epi- 
sodes, and we therefore subscribe to Warnatsch’s theory*® that Hein- 
rich invented these parts in their entirety. Although to a modern 
reader his imagination seems to follow strange paths, we must again 
pay tribute to the author’s creative ability. 

Gawein’s fourth and last set of adventures culminates in his 
visit to the grail castle. We must, however, point out that this event, 
which is all-important in Wolfram, is almost overshadowed in Hein- 
rich’s work by other Marchen adventures. The giant Baingranz 
traps Gawein and his three companions in a dark cave (26,250), 
where they have to go hungry for three days. Fortunately Gawein 
overhears a knight telling his sweetheart where the key of the cave 
is kept ; the lovers are in a boat which is drawn by a swan (26,484) ; 
in line with old tradition a stream runs through the cave.*® After 
our hero has killed another dragon (26,763), a magic fountain (the 
Jungbrunnen motif)" gives him strength to fight Baingranz (27,- 
080). Continuing, Gawein pays a visit to his old friend, the be- 
nevolent magician Gansguoter, at Madarp. The latter presents him 
with a magic coat of mail which breaks evil spells, and also with a 
casket containing a picture which has the power of making people 
who look at it fall asleep. After less important adventures—e.g., a 
magic horn which calls forth burning knights, a magic bridge which 
guards Gansguoter’s land—Gawein reaches Gahart, the castle of 
Fimbeus (27,702). After dinner he tries out Gansguoter’s gift and 
puts everybody in the hall to sleep with the exception of his hosts 
—one of the earliest occurrences of the Dornréschen motif in Ger- 
man literature.** The next day he overcomes Fimbeus in a duel 
and recovers the magic gloves, the magic ring, and the magic 
belt. After swimming across a lake (28,316), Gawein and his 

*9 Der Mantel, pp. 114 f. 
~ Compare Herzog Ernst (ed. Karl Bartsch, Vienna, 1869), lines 4396- 

51 Archer Taylor, The Marchen Motifs in Wolfdietrich (Harvard thesis 
in MS, 1916), pp. 101-125. 

52:On “Zauberschlaf” in Ulrich’s Lanzelet see Strassberg, op. cit., pp. 
34-38. The magician Malduc puts all the defenders of Valerin’s castle to 


sleep, but the author does not state how it is done (Lanzelet, ed. Hahn, 
lines 7352-7367). 
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companions reach a crossroad and decide to go on separately. A 
moving fiery ring which burns around him on the ground (28,390) 
leads Gawein to a goddess (28,439) who is Gansguoter’s sister. She 
gives her guest instructions how to act in the grail castle. But there 
are many more incidents before he reaches it. He comes across a 
group of naked women (28,635) who make advances to him, but he 
is wise enough to keep away from them when he sees that a 
burning man drives them with a whip. A knight and a damsel in 
distress are chased by a witch (26,680) who sets a forest afire with 
the contents of a magic bottle. He encounters a monster (28,704) 
on whose back an old man is fastened with chains of gold, the 
bearer of a magic vial whose odor cures all ills. Invisible knights 
guide Gawein to a deserted castle where he finds the best of food 
and shelter (28,781). When he leaves it, the drawbridge is raised 
behind him in a way that reminds us of a similar incident in Wolf- 
ram and Crestien at the end of Parzival’s first grail visit. After 
seeing a fiery sword*®® which guards a castle surrounded by a glass 
wall, Gawein passes through an earthly paradise and finally reaches 
the grail castle. The events here are less mysterious than those of 
many of the preceding episodes. The venerable owner is enter- 
tained by two young squires who play chess near his bed. At dinner- 
time Gawein abstains from drinking and thus avoids falling asleep 
like his two companions. When the grail procession enters, he 
recognizes in the beautiful bearer of a jewel-studded box the god- 
dess who has given him advice. The owner of the castle takes holy 
communion, the ingredients of which are furnished through a 
bleeding lance and the contents of the grail box. The time for 
the famous grail question has come: Gawein inquires about the 
meaning of the strange scene (29,433), and suddenly everybody 
becomes overjoyed. He is told by the old gentleman (altherre) 
that he has broken the spell and achieved a task in which Parzival 
has failed. After presenting Gawein with a sword and telling him 
that the inhabitants of the castle are in reality dead, the Lord van- 
ishes with his men. The goddess and her maidens show Gawein 
around before he leaves, and tell him that the grail will never again 
be seen. 

Heinrich’s treatment of the grail scene brings up the question 
whether he knew the incident of Gawein’s grail visit as told by 
Pseudo-Wauchier, Crestien’s first continuator.** After a detailed 
comparison of the pertinent lines, we cannot agree with Golther,®® 


53“Das Lichtschwert der keltischen Marchen,” Strassberg, op. cit., pp. 
60 f. 

54 Ch. Potvin, Perceval le Gailois ou le conte du Graal, IV (Mons, 1868), 
lines 20,149-20,328. 

55 Parzival und der Gral, p. 228. 
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who has set up this theory. The similarity in some motifs may be 
accounted for by a long tradition. Having observed the poet’s 
method through nearly thirty thousand lines, we are inclined to 
give him credit for having created his final grail scene inde- 
pendently. 

The poem ends quite abruptly; the author refers to other ad- 
ventures which Gawein and his companions undergo in the next 
six months, but does not give details. After his return to the court 
a final feast is described in a very few lines. 


An epilogue states that a reader who does not like the poem is 
to be compared to a rooster who spurns a jewel in the manure. 
This shows that Heinrich von dem Tiirlin certainly did not suffer 
from an inferiority complex. After surveying his sources, we admit 
that he may well be proud of his achievement. The plan of his 
work is his own, and he has arranged his material with great in- 
genuity. Unless we find new French texts, we must assume that he 
has used his sources very freely and that many episodes are drawn 
from his imagination as are doubtless the names of many of the 
characters. His obvious knowledge of Arthurian tradition may 
have been acquired by a prolonged sojourn in France. 


To sum up: we have shown that Heinrich knew the subject 
matter of the Lai du Cor, of the Mantel Mautaillé, of the Chevalier 
a l'Espee, and of the Damoisele a la Mule, besides many motifs 
from Crestien. Moreover, he may have known lost French stories 
about Gasozein and a glove test. On the other hand, it has so far 
not been proved that he knew in detail the poems of the five con- 
temporary German Arthurian writers: Ulrich, Wirnt, Hartmann, 
Wolfram, and Gottfried. In contradistinction to all of these, Hein- 
rich has introduced, besides the Arthurian material, scores of 
Marchen motifs of his own. He uses them in order to create an 
atmosphere of mystery without giving any thought to their mean- 
ing or fitness, and we feel that he often had his tongue in his 
cheek when he startled his readers. He was certainly not a deep 
thinker like Wolfram, and did not appeal to serious minds.** Never- 
theless, we must be grateful to him for recording these Marchen 
motifs, many of which appear for the first time in German literature 
in his work. Neither Johannes Bolte®’ nor Stith Thompson*®* have 


56 Gulzow, loc. cit., pp. 5 f. 

57 J. Bolte und G. Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen der Gebriider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913-32), IV, 168-171. 

58 Stith Thompson, Motif Index of Folk-Literature (Bloomington, 1932- 
34; also Helsinki), 4 vols. 
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been aware of this fact; they have not included Heinrich von dem 
Tirlin in their investigations. 


Let us hope that he may in the near future find a new editor*®® 
and the scholarly attention which he well deserves. 


University of California 


59 Graber, Joc. cit., p. 162; Albert Leitzmann, “Bemerkungen zur Krone 


Heinrichs von dem Tiurlin,” Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur, XLIX (Halle, 1925), 444-450. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS OF MOLIERE 


By Josern E. TUCKER 


A correct and complete bibliographical study of the eighteenth- 
century English translations of Moliére’s comedies has never been 
published. Because of the rarity of certain of these English ver- 
sions' and because interest has been more general in the Moliére 
plays that were adapted for the English stage, the translations have 
been neglected. And yet, these translations were, until near the end 
of the nineteenth century, the only complete Moliére available to the 
Englishman whose French was unsure or non-existent and who still 
wished to pay more than lip service to the prince of comic poets.” 
The aim of this study will be to give an accurate bibliography* and 
to attempt for the first time to give some brief evaluation of these 
versions as literary translations. 


The earliest mention of a projected English Moliére is found 
in the Stationers’ Register for 1693: 


24 May 1693. Entred . . . booke or coppy under the hand of Master 
Warden Sims. All ye Comedies of Monsieur Moliere, being thirty- 
one in number. Made English by sevall [sic] hands. Licensed ye 
23 [sic] of May 1693 by Char: Heron. [In margin: Abel Swale. ] 


1 The British Museum has only one of the three complete ones, and this is 
not a first edition. 

2 Before the appearance of Van Laun’s translation in 1875-1876, there was 
only one translation, other than the ones mentioned in this paper, which in- 
cluded more than a single Moliére play. This was the translation of seven of 
Moliére’s comedies found in vols. IV and V of Samuel Foote’s Comic Theatre 
(1762; see Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, II, 794). These 
translations of Moliére were not Foote’s own, according to his “Life” included 
in his 1797 Works. They show some certain but slight indebtedness to the 
earlier complete translations, and so I have thought it wisest not to complicate 
the problem further by discussing them here. 

8 Correcting Paul Lacroix’s Bibliographie moliéresque, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1875); H. Van Laun’s “Les Plagiaires de Moliére en Angleterre,” in Le 
Moltériste (1881), II, 143-149, 235-240, 303-307; III, 52-62, 137-146; the same 
author’s introduction to The Dramatic Works of Moliére. Rend[e|red into 
English . . . (Edinburgh, 1875-1876) ; the bibliography found in the Grands 
Ecrivains edition of Moliére, II (Paris, 1893), 108-111; the Catalogue of the 
Moliére Collection in Harvard College Library (Library of Harvard Univer- 
sity Bibliographical Contributions, No. 57, Cambridge, 1906); and finally the 
recent C.B.E.L. (Cambridge, 1940), II, 794. 
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It is almost certain that this edition was never published.* No copy 
of it is to be found in any of the chief libraries in Europe or Amer- 
ica and no mention of it has ever been made in any Moliére bibliog- 
raphy. In fact, this listing in the Stationers’ Register has been here- 
tofore overlooked by Moliére scholars. It is possible that parts of 
this project may have been completed and included in one of the 
later English translations, but there is no proof of this. 

The earliest published translation which included all thirty-one 
plays has been known traditionally as John Ozell’s. This is: The 
Works of Monsieur de Moliére. In six vols. (London, Printed for 
Bernard Lintott, 1714). This edition was never reprinted in its en- 
tirety. There may have been a 1730 reprinting of The Cheats of 
Scapin.® Ozell’s Miser was published again by Lintott in 1732. The 
Gentleman's Magazine Register of Books for August-September, 
1732, announced it as: “The Miser. A Comedy, in French and 
English. By Mr. Ozell. To which is prefixed, a Preface, contain- 
ing useful Remarks on the French Tongue, arising from the many 
Mistakes committed by the late Translators of Moliére’s Miser. . . .” 

The second translation includes only seventeen of the plays. 
This is the Select Comedies of Mr. de Moliére. French and English. 
In Eight Volumes . . . (London, Printed for John Watts, 1732), 
traditionally referred to as the “Miller and Baker” translation. It 
was re-edited and expanded in 1739 under the title of The Works 
of Moliére. French and English. In Ten Volumes . . . (Printed for 
John Watts, London, 1739). There were re-issues (from the same 
plates) of this 1739 edition in 1748 (John Watts, London) and 
1755 (D. Browne and A. Millar, London). This translation (with- 
out the French text) was newly published in 1751 by John Gilmour 
of Glasgow. 

The last complete translation of the century was an anonymous 
rendering of the thirty-one comedies, issued at Berwick in 1771 
under the titlke The Works of Moliére. In six volumes. A New 
Translation. It was printed for R. Taylor. 

The traditional view that each of these three translations is an 
entirely new undertaking can no longer be held. A close comparison 
of the texts has brought to light a great amount of interdependence 
which will be pointed out later in the present study. 

x * * 


It may seem strange that an age so fond of translation as was 
the English Restoration, an age which found French “a language 

4Entry on the Stationers’ Register is no absolute guarantee that a book 
was published. 

5 The C.B.E.L. (11, 42) lists such an edition, but I know of no library 
where it is to be found. 
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that has almost tyr’d our Presses with continual productions’’*® 
should not have sponsored a translation of Moliére. Why was there 
no complete English Moliére until 1714, more than forty years after 
the dramatist’s death? It was certainly not a lack of interest, as 
anyone knows who has even a small acquaintance with the involved 
question of the indebtedness of English Restoration comedy to 
Moliére. The real answer can only be guessed at. Indeed there was 
an élite in this age who read Moliére in the original and went to see 
his plays given by the French players when they came to England." 
But for the professional playwrights and most of the men of letters 
of this time, Moliére was still a very living author whose head was 
not yet circled by a gleaming aureole stamped grand classique. Here 
was, of course, the richest catalogue of tricks of the dramatic trade 
to be found in any language. Comedy, however, was eminently a 
national taste. One might borrow freely, but never without the idea 
of “accommodating” all the borrowed finery to the more robust and 
lively English taste. And so, as Professor Wilcox has written, the 
English playwrights “waylaid |Moliére] . . . and turned out his 
pockets to steal all his rare tricks of the stage; but they ignored his 
ideas and spirit as coin not readily current in the land of Charles 
and Nell.”* 

Who were the “several hands” mentioned on the Stationers’ 
Register in 1693 as planning an English Moliére? An extensive 
search through letters, diaries, and periodicals of the decade has 
given no clues. 

John Ozell stood responsible before the public for the first 
English translation, that of 1714. Ozell signed the general preface, 
and the account books of the printing house of the Lintotts, pre- 
served in Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, show that he was paid £34, 
12s., 6d. for the undertaking.® In his preface Ozell remarks: “the 
Misanthrope and Malade Imaginaire, two of the following plays, 
are translated by other persons, whose names I forbear to mention, 
since they have thought fit to conceal themselves.” 

The rendering of the Misanthrope is the same that John 
Hughes had published in 1709 in the Monthly Amusement, a period- 
ical which Ozell himself had edited during its short-lived existence. 








6 Translator’s preface to Aubignac’s The Whole Art of the Stage (Lon- 
don, 1684). 

7 The history of these early troupes remains obscure. Cf. W. J. Law- 
rence’s “Early French Players in England,” included in his The Elizabethan 
Playhouse and Other Studies, First Series (Philadelphia, 1912), pp. 123-156. 

8 John Wilcox, The Relation of Moliére to Restoration Comedy (New 
York, 1938), p. 201. 

9 J. Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1814), 
VIII, 293 ff. 
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It is not likely that Hughes’ collaboration went beyond this one play. 
After his death there was found among his literary remains a trans- 
lation of the first act of L’Avare, and this was included by his lit- 
erary executor in Poems on Several Occasions. With some Select 
Essays in Prose.... By John Hughes, Esq.*° But this version bears 
no relation to that published by Ozell, nor to any of the other 
eighteenth-century translations of L’Avare. No other Moliére trans- 
lations are mentioned by his biographers.** 

I have been unable to find any clue as to the translator of the 
Malade imaginaire, called by Ozell The Hypochondriack. It may 
have been handed down by someone who was concerned with the 
projected translation of 1693, but this is pure conjecture. 

Ozell does not mention in his preface the fact that the 1714 
version of Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, called Squire Trelooby, is 
exactly the same as the one that had appeared anonymously in 1704. 
Whether this was Ozell’s own work, or an edition pirated by him 
or someone else from the version by Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Walsh which was acted this same year (but never printed with the 
authorization of these three authors), it is perhaps impossible to 
say with any degree of certainty. Mr. John C. Hodges, who has 
given the most satisfactory discussion of this confusing problem of 
authorship, concludes that this is Ozell’s own work."* 


Discovering the identity of the men responsible for the 1732- 
1739 translation (reprinted in 1748, 1751, and 1755) is an even 
more complicated problem. The title page of the 1732 Select Com- 
edies offers no clues as to the identity of the translators; the Dedi- 
cation is signed only “The Translators,” and an advertisement in the 
Grub Street Journal for December 7, 1732, refers to them simply as 
“several Gentlemen, who all joined and consulted together about 
every part of it.” There are, however, indications as to the trans- 
lators of two of the plays. The dedication of Le Tartuffe is dated 
from the Academy in Soho Square, London, July 25, 1732, and 
signed “Martin Clare.” There is no evidence connecting Clare’s 
name with more than this one play, which was the same that had 
been performed privately in 1726. The dedication of Sganarelle in 
this collection is signed “H.B.” and inscribed from “Enfield Park.” 


10 Edited by William Duncombe, London, 1735. The translation forms 
pp. 219-244 of Vol. I. 

11 Hughes may be the translator of a scene from Le Mariage forcé (I, 1) 
included in The Lay Monastery (London, 1714; pp. 193-197), a periodical edited 
at this time by Hughes and Sir Richard Blackmore. The scene from Moliére 
included here is freely translated, and bears no relation to Ozell’s version pub- 
lished the same year. 

12 John C. Hodges, “The Authorship of Squire Trelooby,” Review of Eng- 
lish Studies, 1V (1928), 404-413. 
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Enfield was the estate of Henry Baker, F.R.S.,'* and so there can be 
no doubt that this is Baker’s work. Baker’s collaboration in the 
complete translation was probably considerable. 

The tradition has come to be—and this is respected by the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography—that this 1732-1739 translation is, 
with the exception of the one play by Clare, the work of the Rev. 
James Miller (1706?-1744) and of Henry Baker (1698-1774), al- 
ready mentioned. There is contemporary testimony to this effect. 

Theophilus Cibber includes Miller in his Lives of the Poets of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, published in 1753, and reports therein: 
“Mr. Miller . . . was principally concerned in the translation of 
Moliére’s comedies, published by Watts.”'* This information, Cib- 
ber adds in a note, was communicated to him by Miller’s widow. 

To prove Baker’s collaboration, there are, first, the initials at 
the close of the dedication of Sganarelle. But more important is 
the statement of Baker’s own son, David Erskine Baker, who reports 
in his Companion to the Playhouse, published for the first time in 
1764: 


[James Miller] was . . . concerned, together with Mr. Henry Baker, 
F.R.S. now living, in a compleat Translation of the Comedies of 
Moliere, printed together with the original French, and published by 
Mr. Watts."* 


There is considerable reason to believe that the Reverend James 
Miller was the leader in this undertaking. One can see a very close 
connection between his interest in translating Moliére and the plays 
he wrote for production on the stage. Of the ten plays written by 
this preacher-dramatist between his salad days at Oxford and his 
death in 1744, three may be considered dramatic crazy quilts in 
which he combined parts of no less than fifteen of Moliére’s come- 
dies. Two of his other plays have long passages taken directly out 
of Moliére.** It is impossible, however, to trace exactly Miller’s 
share in the translation of the Select Comedies by comparing the 
plays found therein with the scenes from Moliére included in his 
acted plays. While there are a.any similarities between the two 
English versions, the infinite number of changes made in the plays 
meant for acting make it a very dubious business to try to trace one 
with certainty back to the English version, rather than to the French 
original. In reworking the plays, before including them in a ver- 

18 Cf. D.N.B., III, 9. 

14°V, 334. 

15 Listing under J. Miller, Vol. I. 

16 The debt of Miller’s theatre to Moliére forms one of the chapters in the 


present writer’s unpublished doctoral thesis presented at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1937. 
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sion destined for the boards, Miller was following out the advice to 
English playwrights given in the general dedication of the 1732 
translation : 


For tho’ our translation of ’em, as it now stands, may be thought too 
literal and close for that purpose [acting], yet the dramatick writers 
might, with very little pains, so model and adapt them to our theatre 
and age, as to procure ’em all the success could be wish’d. . . . 


Then too, Miller was so closely associated with Baker*’ that one 
may suppose that he would have felt no hesitation in borrowing 
from his friend’s translation. This is exactly what happened in the 
case of Miller’s comedy, The Picture: or, The Cuckold in Conceit 
(first performed at Drury Lane in 1745). As has been indicated, 
the translation of Sganarelle was signed by Baker in the 1732 
translation, and yet Miller’s 1745 adaptation follows this early 
version quite closely in several places. 

It seems impossible, in any case, to assign each man a definite 
share in the translation. But, while a review of Baker’s other liter- 
ary efforts does not turn up any concern elsewhere with Moliére, 
Miller’s manipulation of such a variety of Moliére scenes in his 
own plays shows that he had indeed a very intimate acquaintance 
with the French author—an acquaintance that bespeaks far more 
than a casual reading. 

Another reason for pointing to Miller as the person chiefly 
responsible for the translation—and I do not believe this reason 
has been noted anywhere previously—is that he was undoubtedly 
the author of the general essay on Moliére’s genius and his signifi- 
cance for English readers which was prefixed to the first play 
(L’Avare) of the 1732 Select Comedies.** This essay is reprinted, 
with some slight abbreviation, in Miller’s Miscellaneous Works in 
Verse and Prose, Volume I, London, 1741.?° Miller was still living 
when these Miscellaneous Works were published, and it seems it is 
most unlikely that he would have included the essay there if it had 
not been his own. Then, too, it seems logical to suppose that this 
essay, which summarizes so well the aims of the collaborators, 
should have been assigned to the person at the head of the under- 
taking. 

Scholars have suggested the names of other collaborators. In 
his Bibliographie moliéresque® Paul Lacroix lists a 1753 reprint 

17 Miller, having incurred the displeasure of the Pit, prevailed on his 
friend Baker to claim the authorship of the former’s Mother-in-Law when it 
was first presented in 1734. Cf. the preface to Vol. I of Miller’s Miscellaneous 
Works in Verse and Prose (London, 1741). 

18 It is much abbreviated in the 1739 and subsequent editions. 


19 Pp. 409-413. 
20 P. 157, 2nd edition (Paris, 1875). 
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of this translation, issued by Watts. According to Lacroix, the 
words, “Translated by the late Mr. Miller and the late Mr. John- 
son,” appear on the title page. There are several things to be ques- 
tioned here. First of all, no other Moliére scholar has mentioned a 
1753 re-issue of this work, and no such edition is to be found in any 
of the chief Moliére collections in Europe or America. Secondly, 
a search through the biographies of several Mr. Johnsons who might 
have been concerned reveals no evidence that any of them col- 
laborated. And finally, if the authorship was revealed in 1753, why 
was it omitted again when these same plates were used for the 
1755 edition? Lacroix’s work is not without rather frequent errors. 
It is true that changing the date on a title page was no great under- 
taking for a publisher, and so there may have been a 1753 reprint, 
although it seems unlikely since no copy is to be found today. As to 
the suggested collaboration of “the late Mr. Johnson” we may sup- 
pose that Lacroix accepted some contemporary handwriting on a 
title page as definite proof of collaboration. 

Professor W. L. Cross has indicated the possibility of still 
another collaborator in the person of Henry Fielding. He points to 
the mention Fielding makes of the translation in the preface to his 
own Mock Doctor, which was published at almost the same date as 
the volume of the translation which contains Le Médecin malgré lui. 
Fielding’s publisher, Mr. Cross asks us to note, was also John 
Watts. Mr. Cross adds: 


In this undertaking Fielding had some though an uncertain 
part. But there are sufficient traces of his hand in the general dedi- 
cation to the Queen, in the general preface, and in special dedica- 
tions to the Prince of Wales and to Dr. Mead to warrant the con- 
jecture that Fielding’s “Miser” and “Mock Doctor” were adapta- 
tions which he made from Moliére while engaged upon the la- 
borious task of more literal translations of these very plays.”* 


What these “sufficient traces of his hand” are, Mr. Cross does not 
explain. To be sure, several of the ideas on the contemporary the- 
atre, and even on the excellence of Moliére’s work, are Fielding’s 
own, but I am not at all sure that that alone is sufficient evidence 
to find in Fielding one of the translators, for he certainly shared 
these ideas with many others.*® The most superficial comparison 
of Fielding’s adaptations and the translation found in the 1732 
‘as m W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), I, 

a2 As to considering Fielding as the author of the general dedication, we 
have already seen that Miller included this among his Miscellaneous Works, 


published while both he and Fielding were still living. Fielding seems to have 
made no protest. 
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Select Comedies shows stylistic differences at every turn. All that 
we really know is that Fielding was always a great admirer of 
Moliére, that he mentioned the translation in an adaptation of his 
own which appeared at the same time, and that the Select Comedies 
were issued by his own publisher, John Watts. Nowhere else in 
any of Fielding’s published works is any mention made of this 
undertaking, and no copy of the translation was in Fielding’s library 
at the time of his death. The evidence does not appear certain 
enough to allow one to speak in positive terms one way or the 
other. 

The rather involved quest for the identity of these transla- 
tors leads to the following summary. One can indicate certainty 
only in the cases of the one play signed by Clare and the one 
initialed by Baker. In the cases of Miller and Baker a strong proba- 
bility of their collaboration on this translation, based on almost 
direct testimony, seems justified. As for the claims made for Field- 
ing, and particularly for “Mr. Johnson,” we have been reduced to 
suggesting at most a bare possibility. 

The more complete English Moliére which appeared in 1739 
and which included the 1732 Select Comedies and the seventeen 
plays not there included, offers no additional clues as to the identity 
of its translators. 


The efforts of the person responsible for the 1771 Berwick-on- 
Tweed “new” translation to conceal his identity have been very 
successful. No one to date has been able even to suggest a name. 
We shall have occasion shortly to show why this “translator” did 
well to preserve his anonymity. 

s¢ «@ 


The prevailing opinion that the three eighteenth-century com- 
plete translations of Moliére** are entirely separate undertakings 
is not valid. This statement calls for a detailed explanation, since 
it contradicts the information found in all present bibliographical 
studies on Moliére. 

A close comparison of texts shows that the 1732 version is in- 
deed quite different from Ozell’s of 1714.%* There are different 
turns of expression to be met constantly, and after confronting the 
two texts one might easily suppose that the 1732 translators had 
never seen Ozell’s. 


This independence of the first and second translations ends 
with the publication of the 1739 complete translation. Those plays 
23], 1714; II, 1732-1739, 1748, 1751, 1755; III, 1771. 


24 A brief stylistic comparison of these two renditions is found in a later 
section of this study. 
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which were included in the 1732 Select Comedies are reprint- 
ed here with only very minor changes in the text. But what no 
scholar has noted thus far is that the majority of the new plays 
owe a very heavy debt to Ozell, in fact generally copy his trans- 
lation verbatim. Six of the fourteen new plays included for the 
first time in 1739 differ enough from O2zell’s version to merit being 
called new translations. These are: L’ Amour médecin, La Critique 
de l'Ecole des femmes, Don Juan, Les Femmes savantes, Les Four- 
beries de Scapin, and L’Impromptu de Versailles. Even in some 
of these there is an occasional turn of phrase which leads one to 
suspect that the new translator knew his predecessor’s work, but 
these echoes are rare in these six plays. In the eight other new plays, 
however, the dependence cannot be questioned. These plays are: 
Les Amants magnifiques, La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, Le Dépit 
amoureux, Don Garcie de Navarre, Les Plaisirs de Vile enchantée, 
Mélicerte, La Princesse d’Elide, and Psyché. 


The degree of dependence on Ozell varies somewhat in these 
plays. Les Amants magnifiques, La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas, Don 
Garcie de Navarre, Mélicerte, and La Princesse d’Elide reproduce 
substantially all of Ozell’s text. There are occasional variants. In 
the Amants magnifiques, the intermédes, translated in verse by 
Ozell, have been considerably altered.** In some of the plays—this 
is particularly clear in Don Garcie—the 1739 editors have reworked 
only the first few lines of Ozell’s translation, as if by so doing they 
could deceive the person who might make only a casual comparison. 
But in all of these Ozell is closely followed. In Les Plaisirs de lile 
enchantée from one-half to two-thirds of Ozell’s lines are retained, 
but where he has departed too far from the original, or where the 
meter of his line is obviously faulty, the later editors have pre- 
ferred a new rendition. The 1739 prose translation of Le Dépit 
amoureux follows Ozell just closely enough in sentence structure 
(this is significant since it is a translation from verse), and in a 
variety of details of expression to show that some indebtedness is 
certain, but this is considerably less of a direct piracy than the plays 
already mentioned. Psyché is a special case of considerable interest. 
Ozell’s translation is in a pedestrian blank verse, save for one 
scene—the first in the third act. The 1739 copy, except for a verse 
prologue (which has a few lines lifted directly out of Ozell) is en- 
tirely in prose. But Ozell’s one prose scene is followed almost 
word-for-word in the 1739 edition. 

25In general, the 1739 editors have shown more liking and hence more 


respect for Ozell’s prose than for his infrequent bad attempts at translation in 
verse. 
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This extensive piracy was evidently successful, for although 
the edition in its enlarged form wa: issued four times in sixteen 
years, no comment on the stolen texts has been discovered in any 
contemporary journal, and no Moliére scholar since then has no- 
ticed it. There is some reason for believing that the Reverend James 
Miller, however good a servant of the church he may have been, 
was involved. This supposition rests on his having already used 
passages from Ozell’s text of La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas (this 
comedy is not included in the 1732 Select Comedies) in his Man of 
Taste, first presented at Drury Lane in 1735. The opening of scene 
two of the second act of Miller’s play uses parts of the third and 
sixth scenes of La Comtesse, and Miller’s text follows Ozell’s so 
closely that one must conclude that he was writing his play with the 
1714 text before him. A short example will suffice. Moliére’s Com- 
tesse says: 


Oui; mais le plus doucement que vous pouvez est fort rudement 
pour ma téte, et vous me l’avez déboitée. Tenez encore ce manchon ; 
ne laissez point trainer tout cela, et portez-le dans ma garde-robe. 
Eh bien! ot va-t-elle? ot va-t-elle? Que veut-elle faire, cet oison 
bridé? 


Ozell’s translation [Sc. 2] 


Countess: Yes! But softly as you 
can is very rough for my head, 
and you have almost put my neck 
out of joint. Here take this tip- 
pit, and carry it to my ward- 
robe; be sure you drag it along 
the ground now. Where is the 
wench going? What is she do- 
ing? this idiot! 


Miller’s The Man of Taste 
[II, 2 

Yes, as softly as you can, is very 
rough for my head; and you 
have almost pull’d my neck out 
of joint. And here, take this 
manteel, and carry it to my 
wardrobe. Be sure you drag it 
along the ground now. Where 
is the wench going? What is she 
doing ? 


Miller makes no acknowledgment of his borrowings from Ozell any- 
where in the printed copy of his play. This is the earliest certain 
connection one czn point to between the 1714 and 1739 editions. 
Miller’s having passed off his borrowed translation successfully at 
this date allows one to suppose that he may have been tempted 
to try piracy on a larger scale in 1739. 

The 1771 Perwick-on-Tweed translation which boldly states on 
its title page that it is a “new translation” presents a more extensive, 
if more subtle case of book piracy. This Scotch edition is in reality 
only a repolishing of the 1739 text.2* If one’s only concern was 


26 R. Taylor, the publisher of this edition, had already been hailed into 
court as a book pirate. Cf. p. 359 in H. R. Plomer, G. H. Bushnell, E. R 


McC. Dix, 4 Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers Who Were at Work in 
England, Scotland and Ireland from 1726 to 1775 (Oxford, 1932). 
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smooth and colloquial comic dialogue, many scenes in this revision 
could be chosen as the best translation of the century. A passage 
from Tartuffe, quite typical of the kind of revision made on every 
page, will illustrate the good qualities of the 1771 text as compared 





with the 1732-1739 version. 


1732-1739 [I, 2] 
At the same time the fellow, 
knowing his blind-side, and will- 
ing to make the most on ’t, has 
a hundred tricks to impose upon 
his judgement, and get his 
money from him in the way of 
bigotry. He now pretends truly 
to take the whole family to task ; 
even the aukward fool his foot- 
boy takes upon him to lecture 
us with his fanatic face, and to 
demolish our patches, paint, and 
ribbons. The rascal, the other 
day, tore us a fine handkerchief 


1771 [I, 2] 
... And the fellow knowing his 
weak side, and determined to 
take his advantage of it, plays a 
thousand tricks to impose upon 
his judgement, and by bigotry 
gets his money from him. Truly 
he now pretends to take the 
whole family to task; the auk- 
ward puppy his foot-boy pre- 
tends to lecture us with his wild 
notions and to destroy our paint, 
patches, and ribbons. A few 
days since the fool found a fine 
handkerchief lying in the Pil- 





that lay in the Pilgrim’s-Prog-  grim’s-Progress. .. . 
ress. . 


A somewhat sounder sense for idiom, a more natural word-order 
and an easier movement of the dialogue are to be found in the 
later text. 

There is, however, one very serious fault in this 1771 trans- 
lation which prevents one from choosing it as the best English 
Moliére before the late nineteenth century. This is its frequent 
infidelity to the original French. One constantly has the impres- 
sion, in comparing the 1739 and the 1771 copies, that the person 
responsible for the latter worked with only the 1739 text in hand, 
without ever going back to Moliére’s original dialogue. A passage 
from Tartuffe seems convincing proof of this supposition. Dorine, 
in trying to shame her young mistress into showing some opposition 
to the proposed match with Tartuffe, tells her of the life awaiting 
her with the hypocrite. She says in the original: 

Vous irez visiter, pour votre bienvenue, 


Madame la baillive et madame |’élue, 
Qui d’un siége pliant vous feront honorer. [II, 3] 


The 1732-1739 text reads: 


You'll go visit, by way of welcome, the Bailiff’s lady, and the 
Assessor’s wife; they’ll do you the honour of the folding-chair. 
{II, 3} 
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The 1732 edition explains in a note that a “folding-chair” is “a seat 
on which inferiors sit in presence of their superiors.” But this 
note was omitted in the 1739 edition and its reprints. And so, the 
1771 “translator” seems to have been at a loss to understand the 
reference to a “folding chair.” He solved his difficulty by changing 
the last clause to: 


. . they will honour you with the arm-chair. 


It is obvious that he has completely missed the point of Moliére’s 
humor. A look at the original would certainly have made him re- 
flect on the difference between “pliant” and “fauteuil,”’ and helped 
him to avoid the error. 

A few lines from L’Ecole des maris may serve as a typical 
example of how far the 1771 text can go from Moliére. In Moliére’s 
original text the suspicious Sganarelle reproaches his brother thus 
for allowing the latter’s young ward so much liberty: 


Vous souffrez que la votre aille leste et pimpante : 
Je le veux bien; qu’elle ait et laquais et suivante: 
J’y consens ; qu’elle coure, aime l’oisiveté, 

Et soit des damoiseaux fleurée en liberté. . . . [I, 2] 


The English versions read: 


1732-1739 text [I, 2 
You permit yours to flaunt about 
fine and taudry:— with all my 
heart. Let her have both a foot- 
man and a waiting-woman — I 
agree to ’t. Let her gad abroad, 


1771 revision [I, 2] 
You suffer yours to flaunt about 
taudry and fine :—I am satisfied. 
Let her jaunt about, love idle- 
ness, allow coxcombs to pay 
compliments to her... . 





love idleness, and be at liberty 
for the beaux to compliment. .. . 


Any critic of translations must hold that the first obligation of any 
translator is to give all his author’s text. The considerable amount 
of condensation and omissions found on every page here must rule 
out this version as a faithful reproduction of its original. 

In summarizing the complicated question of the inter-relation 
of all these eighteenth-century translations one sees that more than 
a fourth (eight out of thirty-one) of the plays found in all the 
translations. can be traced back to Ozell’s text of 1714, and that 
with the exception of six plays*” (three of them very short), there 
was really no completely new translation after the 1732 translation 
of the Select Comedies. 


27 Cf. p. 11. 
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* * * 


The most significant comparison to be made, then, of the style 
of the eighteenth-century translations is between Ozell’s text and 
that of the 1732 translators (adding to this latter the five plays newly 
translated and added in 1739). Such a comparison must leave 
aside the eight plays cribbed for the most part from Ozell and 
printed in the 1739 complete translation. But this list of eight 
comedies should not be passed by without comment. With the ex- 
ception of one play, La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas,* these are all 
comédies galantes.** The fact that they were omitted in the 1732 
edition and then not newly translated for the 1739 complete works 
indicates that these comedies were considered to have little popular 
appeal. And what is more, they are definitely not Ozell’s best work. 
The more realistic comedies and farces were obviously his first 
loves, and with them he made a real and frequently successful at- 
tempt at re-creation. The précieux court comedies he seems to have 
translated pretty much as pure hack work, and they are remark- 
able only for the flatness of the English version. 


It might be well to make a statement of ideals in translation 
before attempting any detailed comparison. The following seems 
a concise and yet inclusive definition of the desired end: 


. . . a version as shall before all things make it plain that the trans- 
lator: (1) has grasped the sense of each individual word as used 
in the original, (2) has selected to render it the nearest equivalent 
which the genius of our language permits, and (3) has so arranged 
and welded together these equivalents that the whole becomes an 
exact English counterpart of the French passage, equally careful in 
diction, equally elegant in style.*° 


Although both of the early translations are, in varying degrees, 
the work of more than one translator, there is some justification for 
speaking of each of them as a distinct unit. To one who has fin- 
ished examining both translations at length, there appears some fun- 
damental difference which runs consistently through the texture of 
each. It is a difference which does not hold, to be sure, in every in- 
dividual case, but which is very evident in a more general considera- 
tion of the two. To define this difference we call on that very able 
critic of the art of translation, Professor J. P. Postgate, who has 
written : 

28 This is probably a special case—cf. p. 92. 
29 Cf. the list found on p. 91. 
30 R. L. G. Ritchie and J. M. Moore, Translation from the French (Cam- 


bridge, 1913), p. 13, cited by J. P. Postgate, Translation and Translations (Lon- 
don, 1922), p. 29. 
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It is unfortunate that usage has not provided distinctive names for 
translation which primarily regards the Author and translation 
which primarily regards the Reader. Retrospective and Prospective 
would express the difference in their Aim; Receptive and Adapta- 
tive the difference in their Methods. The one translator with eyes 
ever turned on his original is satisfied to play a purely passive role, 
to be a mere “receiver.” If in the new medium he has given as full 
and as exact an impression of the original as he can, he must be 
content; all the rest he may and must leave to the reader. The 
other with the Reader ever before him by a touch here, a turn there 
and a twist somewhere else makes it his care that this reader’s pre- 
possessions shall not be shocked nor his sense of probability dis- 
turbed.** 


Now Ozell’s is pre-eminently a prospective translation; his 
method is hence adaptative. (By this it is not meant of course 
that his translations are only “adaptations.”) His stylistic changes 
which usually draw him towards a racy, more highly-figured speech 
than that of his original, the different allusions he offers us, to 
consider only two marked characteristics of his rendering, are not 
always calculated simply to reproduce faithfully Moliére, but are 
aimed at his conception of how Moliére’s intention can best be 
paralleled for the English reader. This adaptative manner makes 
Ozell’s text the more interesting to study. 


In his work is found a steady condensation, a conciseness of 
statement which, if it sometimes makes the translator err in his 
strict duty, furnishes, all the same, a more idiomatic English speech 
which not infrequently comes closer to the spirit of Moliére than 
does the more literal translation of two decades later. This Ozell 
accomplished often by the elimination of what he considered to be 
the chevilles in Moliére’s verse. This is apparent particularly in the 
early plays like L’Etourdi, and, insofar as Ozell judged wisely what 
was pure cheville in Moliére, we can hardly quarrel with him, for 
he was really following a good principle of translation. No trans- 
lator is forced to follow his author slavishly where the author him- 
self has not been free, but has had his choice limited by special 
considerations, such as those enforced by the verse form he has 
chosen. Ozell went even further and also abridged in the prose 
plays, where it is not a question of filling out the verse line but 
merely of the occurrence of what he considered a redundancy. And 
so, for instance, when Sganarelle of Le Mariage forcé says: “Ce 
sont quelques vapeurs qui me viennent de monter a la téte” [Sc. 
4], Ozell thinks it quite sufficient to have him say: “’Tis vapours” 
[Sc. 2]. 


31 J. P. Postgate, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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Another common means which Ozell employed to gain his 
conciseness is that of using a single colorful verb, frequently slang, 
to sum up a whole phrase found in Moliére. For instance, Eraste 
in Le Dépit amoureux has the full line: “Feignons pour le jeter 
sur l’amour de son maitre” [I, 3]. Ozell reduces this to: “Let's 
pump him” [I, 3]. 

Still another way Ozell found of avoiding wordiness, and this 
is even more common than the preceding, is to abbreviate the an- 
titheses of which Moliére, like all the logical French, was always 
fond. A passage from Le Médecin malgré lui [III, 1] affords us, 
in close succession, two examples of this. Sganarelle’s “soit qu’on 
fasse bien, ou soit qu’on fasse mal,” becomes simply “for whether we 
do well, or ill,” and a little farther along, his “les bévues ne sont 
point pour nous, et c’est toujours la faute de celui qui meurt” is re- 
duced to “The error is never ours, but his that dyes” [III, 1]. 

This concision in Ozell can sometimes be traced back to a 
desire to rid Moliére’s text of some of the précieux turns that crept 
into it.*? Of course this style of gallantry may have been conscious 
satire on Moliére’s part, not only in Les Précieuses ridicules, but in 
some scenes of other plays. In some cases, where he evidently 
judged this to be the case, Ozell remained close to his original, 
and reproduced a flowery language. But when he felt the précieux 
tone to be an unconscious error in Moliére he reduced his transla- 
tion to a more direct style. Hence, when Mascarille, the quick- 
witted valet of L’Etourdi, who certainly has little affectation about 
him, says: 


Le maitre que je sers 
Languit pour un objet qui le tient dans ses fers, . . . 
[I, 4] 
Ozell considered this unnatural speech, and offered in more di- 
rect vein: “The master I serve is deeply in love” [I, 4] which as a 
realistic speech of a valet seems more successful than the transla- 
tion made in 1732 which has: “The master whom I serve lan- 
guishes for a fair one, who has captivated him.” But Ozell has not 
followed his original closely on this occasion, and our judgment of 
him will depend considerably on whether or not our ideal of trans- 
lation requires that the translator at every moment give us the 
author, all the author, and nothing but the author. 

32 Cf. Larroumet: “Il y a bien peu d’écrivains du xvii® siécle, méme des 
plus grands qui aient échappé enti¢rement a la contagion du style précieux. . . . 
Il y a des scénes entiéres écrites en style précieux dans Corneille, dans Racine, 
dans Moliére lui-méme.” A later critic, commenting on this statement, has 


added: “‘Moliére lui-méme’ est plaisant: c’est Moli¢re surtout qu'il fallait 
écrire!” (F. Baumal, Moliére, auteur précieux, Paris, n.d., pp. 51-52). 
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Ozell generally has a surer sense for the conventional alliance of 
words, for certain turns of expression consecrated by usage, than 
do Miller and Baker. In L’Amour médecin, Lisette exclaims: “La 
bécasse est bridée” [III, 9], and this Ozell gives, simply and ad- 
mirably, as “the gudgeon’s caught” [III, 8]. The later translators 
have: “The Woodcock’s caught” [III, 9]—a translation which has 
no virtue other than the scant one of literally reproducing the 
French. It is not really translation, because it does not fall into 
the conventional pattern of speech which has given a figurative 
meaning to the concrete expression. Less serious but of the same 
nature are such translations as that of M. de Pourceaugnac’s words 
“Au diantre soit la sotte ville, et les sottes gens qui y sont!’ which 
in the 1732 version became: “Would the foolish city and the foolish 
folk in it were at the devil!” [I, 3.] The meaning may be evident, 
but the expression is stiff, and not colloquial as the French demands. 
Ozell does much better with his: “A murrain take the foolish town, 
and all the fools that are in it!” [I, 3.] Of course all these variations 
turn a bit on the fundamental difference already made between the 
retrospective and prospective, but in each case, the appeal is open 
to the more general ideal of translation we have set up. 

Another notable aspect of the 1714 text is the constant prac- 
tice of rendering concrete in English the abstraction of the French. 
It is a tendency common to both of the early translations, no doubt 
because it is a distinguishing feature of English speech, but it is 
much more marked in Ozell where every page has examples of 
it to show. This quality of concreteness is not in any sense peculiar 
to these translations and may be noted over a century earlier in the 
work of Florio. A recent critic of Florio’s Montaigne has written: 


The translator is constantly trying to discover a way to substitute 
the concrete for the abstract, to give color to an idea by an image. . .. 
In addition to the general statement is an illustration; there is not 
only an appeal to the mind, but an appeal to the eye.** 


This is exactly true of Ozell, and to a less extent of his successors, 
but we need not suppose that there was any conscious effort in this 
direction. This highly-colored idiom was quite the natural speech of 
the exuberant Elizabethans, and, although by the eighteenth cen- 
tury English speech was considerably toned down, it still remained 
colorful in comparison with the restrained classic speech of the 
age of Louis XIV as seen in Moliére. Hence the natural equiva- 
lent occurring to both translators for “‘c’est tomber d’un mal dans 


88 F, O. Matthiessen, Translation: an Elizabethan Art (Cambridge, 1931), 
p. 142. 
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un pire” was “that’s falling out of the frying pan into the fire.”® 
The unadorned verb in “S’il entre jamais . . .” became in Ozell “If 
he ever sets foot into our house again. . . .”** The music teacher’s 
observation in Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, “Des louanges toutes 
pures ne mettent point un homme a son aise: il faut y méler du 
solide” [I, 1], was transformed in Ozell’s raciest style to: “Meer 
praise butters no turnips: Something solid must go to make the 
pot boil” [I, 1]. “J’ai craint ici dessous de quelque manigance’’** 
is given by the later translators as “My mind misgave me that 
there was some plot a hatching here under ground” [I, 4], whereas 
Ozell had phrased it more concisely and effectively as: “Here’s a 
snake in the grass” [I, 4]. There is certainly no dearth of exam- 
ples, but the list already cited serves to show the nature of all the 
rest. They show that with Ozell, as well as with his successors 
when they could forget their word-by-word translating, these al- 
terations were “dictated by a theatrical sense,’’*’ just as was the 
case with the Elizabethan John Florio. 

With this more highly colored idiom in English went a decided- 
ly freer speech. The explanation of this is easy to find. Even in 
the early eighteenth century, when the “conspiracy of silence” had 
gained some ground in England, English theatrical speech contin- 
ued to allow more vulgarity than the French stage had countenanced 
for many years. While both of the translations fall into the freer 
tradition of the English theatre, as one might expect, Ozell allows 
himself the greater liberty. George Dandin’s wife who complains 
that she has been falsely accused of leaving the house “pour m’en 
aller courir” [III, 12] states it boldly as “to run a whoring” [III, 7] 
in Ozell, but it is toned down to “to go a rambling” [III, 7] in the 
later translation. And when George Dandin calls his wife’s personal 
maid a “coquine de servante” [I, 2], Ozell has it: “a bitch of a 
maid” [I, 2]. The 1732 translators were closer to the original with 
their “jade of a maid” [I, 2]. The later translators show, more than 
Ozell, the effects of the drive towards purism that had been carried 
on since the reign of William and Mary. On a few occasions they 
even seem to have been a bit squeamish about giving a vigorous 
equivalent for a good round oath in Moliére. The Reverend Mr. 
Miller and his associates evidently hoped to make a special appeal 
by this side of their work, for an advertisement in the Grub Street 
Journal on January 11, 1733, is proud to point cut that Moliére’s 

84 ]’Etourdi, I, 2; I, 2 in Ozell; I, 2 in 1732. 

35 [’Ecole des femmes, III, 1; in Ozell, III, 1. 


36 J’ Etourdi, I, 4. 
87 F, O. Matthiessen, op. cit., p. 146. 
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comedies are “the most chaste and moral, as well as the most divert- 
ing plays that were ever publish’d in any language whatever,” and 
the publisher adds the seasonal thought: “Nothing can be a more 
proper New Year’s gift for young gentlemen and ladies.” 

The 1732 translators set for themselves aims that were different 
from Ozell’s. In contrast to his adaptative method, theirs was to be 
receptive. There were many reasons for this slight change in ap- 
proach. An important motive, and one that contributed no doubt 
in considerable measure to the success of the undertaking, was what 
might be called its pedagogic aim. As the advertisement in the Grub 
Street Journal put it: 


... Particular care has been had to keep as close as possible to the 
original, and to observe the very words of the author, as well as his 
sense, so far as was consistent with giving it a spirited and easy 
comick stile, in order to make it the more serviceable to those of our 
own nation who are learners of the French language; as likewise 
to foreigners who desire to be acquainted with ours: To whom the 
method we had taken of placing the French and English opposite 
to each other, will be of no small benefit. [Dec. 7, 1732] 


But it would be a mistake, and would not do justice to Miller and 
kis collaborators, to suppose that this pedagogic aim was the sole, 
or even the chief end of the 1732-1739 translators. The Miser, the 
first play of the series to be offered for sale by Watts in 1732, has 
a most interesting preface, in which the translators set forth con- 
cisely their view of the import of their work for the contemporary 
theatre. Moliére is not without meaning, they insist, for English 
playwrights : 


He'll teach ’em [the present dramatic authors] to have a little 
more regard to truth and nature than they generally have, and in- 
form ’em that there’s another way of seeing and knowing the 
world, than by drinking, dicing, and wenching. 

To write, like Moliére, they'll find it requisite likewise to look 
a little more curiously into themselves, to get some knowledge of 
the natural powers of the human mind, to animadvert on the sev- 
eral shapes and garbs of the passions, and to be acquainted with 
their own characters before they draw those of others. . . . 

Moliére will farther advise ’em to be a little more sparing of 
their humour and mirth too: The poets of our days are too lavish 
of everything but good sense and good manners; their fools are so 
exuberantly witty, and their buffoons so very droll ; their men of wit 
so full of scandal, and their fine gentlemen so extremely lewd, that 
truth, modesty, and virtue, are all put to flight by ’em.... 

In the next place these gentlemen may learn from our author 
to understand what is meant by a whole and its parts; that to have 
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four or five independent plots in one play is quite unnecessary, one 
being sufficient ; as likewise not to put the players to an unreasonable 
expence, by obliging ’em to make new clothes for double the number 
of characters that are wanted to carry on the design, and provide 
new scenes for a dozen different changes in one performance, when 
a single dining-room would have done as well. But lastly, he will 
force them perhaps to acknowledge, that a play without a moral, 
without the imitation of justice and instruction to life, is a merce- 
nary and scandalous undertaking. 


It may be observed that in these words, setting Moliére up as their 
ideal, the translators have written a thorough and sound critique of 
their contemporary comic theatre. 

As has already been indicated, the chief fault with this trans- 
lation is too great a preoccupation with being literal. As a result, 
the movement of the Moliére dialogue in English lacks too fre- 
quently the easy flow and idiomatic savor of the original. They 
translate, for instance, “soit qu’on fasse bien ou soit qu’on fasse 
mal,” a natural and common antithesis in the French, as “for be 
it that we do good, or be it that we do ill.”** Ozell’s “for whether 
we do well or ill. . .” [III, 1], is more successful. In Les Précieuses 
ridicules Du Croisy’s speech: 


Ah, ah, coquins! vous avez l’audace d’aller sur nos brisées! Vous 
irez chercher autre part de quoi vous rendre agréables aux yeux 
de vos belles, je vous en assure. [Sc. 15] 


becomes in English: 


Ha, ha, rascals, have you the impudence to interfere with us. You 
shall seek wherewithal to make yourselves agreeable to your mis- 
tresses somewhere else, I assure you. [Sc. 15] 


Ozell is to be preferred with: 


What, knaves, dare you interfere with us? I’ll assure you shall go 
somewhere else to gain the ladies favours. [Sc. 15] 


Neither the 1714 nor the 1732-1739 translators attempted to 
translate a whole play in verse. At most they contented themselves 
with rendering in verse a few stanzas of a ballet, or a couplet here 
and there. And no doubt this necessity of converting verse to 
prose brought with it a common pitfall which explains some of the 
cumbersome turns of expression ir each of the translations. One 
sometimes feels that each translator was drawn, unconsciously no 
doubt, to the word order of the French Alexandrine couplet, which 
in its conventions allows frequent inversion. This is not, however, a 
common failing. 
~~ 88 Le Médccin malgré lui, III, 1. 
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There is another fault common to the two translations. It has 
frequently been remarked that the Latinized vocabulary in French 
has penetrated more deeply into everyday French speech than have 
the corresponding cognates into everyday English. To translate 
words which have little of the pedantic about them by the cognate 
English words is sufficient to brand one an ardent imitator of Dr. 
Johnson’s prose style. One’s sensitivity to this may be dulled by 
a close association with the two languages, and this may well have 
been the case with both Ozell and his successors. We may quarrel 
with translating “action méritoire”’*® as “meritorious action,” “ac- 
commodement plus pénible 4 conclure’’*® as “accommodation . . . ,” 
“complaisance mutuelle’’** as “mutual complaisance,” all of which 
are found in both translations. Ozell’s translating “propice”*? as 
“propitious,” followed shortly by his rendering “stratagéme adroit” 
as “industrious stratagem,” the translation of “fadcheux inconvé- 
nients”*® as “grievous inconveniences” in 1732, and as “great in- 
conveniences’ by Ozell are open to the same censure. Ozell and the 
1732-1739 translators are about equally guilty on this charge, and 
since it is not of rare occurrence, it must be considered a serious 
fault. This too frequent willingness to accept the first English cog- 
nate that presented itself, this failure to weigh each word carefully 
as to its connotation, really makes the English version betray Mo- 
liére. It was Moliére’s peculiar ability always to hit on the “mot 
juste.” A French La Fléche may well be allowed to speak of an 
“action méritoire,” but his English counterpart would never talk of 
a “meritorious action.” No English Madame Jourdain ever spoke 
of “grievous inconveniences,” although any French bourgeoise 
might well mention “de facheux inconvénients.””** 

* * * 

From all this discussion and these comparisons centering about 
so many diverse points can there be determined any general supe- 
riority of one of these translations over the other? The first reply is 
that each in many ways falls short of the ideal previously defined. 
But a good share of Ozell’s work is successful, and certainly it de- 

89 1’ Avare, IV, 1. 

40 Le Misanthrope, IV, 1. 

41 Le Mariage forcé, sc. 4. 

42 [’Ecole des maris, Il, 1. 

43 .e Bourgeois gentilhomme, III, 12. 

44 It is no doubt impossible to prove that these words are not “les mots 
justes.” The N.E.D. shows that in all the cases cited above these words may 
have these meanings in eighteenth-century English. But what is being ques- 
tioned is their connotation, their appropriateness in the mouth of the charac- 


ter who is speaking them. The eighteenth-century illustrations in the N.E.D. 
seem to bear out my contention that the translators have betrayed Moliére. 
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serves better than the almost total eclipse to which time, and the 
rarity of its volumes, have consigned it. Ozell’s greatest fault, no 
doubt, is the manner in which he has sometimes treated the letter 
of his original. He did not always feel bound, or was not able, “to 
grasp the sense of each individual word as used in the original,” 
and then to “render it the nearest equivalent which the genius of 
our language permits.” Although the 1732-1739 translation was 
much more popular with the contemporaries, judging from its re- 
printings, we have found it to be hardly superior, but rather fre- 
quently inferior to Ozell’s. Its chief fault, which it attempts to 
excuse in advance, is its over-literalness. We must not be too 
ready to accept the excuse, for unless one sets out to produce one 
of the “ponies” celebrated in undergraduate legends—in which case 
one can have few pretentions to any literary merit — one must be 
required to make sense, and to express this sense “in careful diction” 
which has “all the ease of original composition.” This, the 1732- 
1739 translators have too frequently failed to do, and it is a failing 
which is likely to annoy the reader more than Ozell’s shortcomings. 


University of Wisconsin 








E.-C. FRERON IN THE LIGHT OF VARIANTS IN THE 
TEXT OF HIS LETTRES SUR QUELQUES 
ECRITS DE CE TEMPS 


By Crirrorp H. Prator 


In an article recently appearing in this journal’ it was pointed 
out that soon after the publisher Duchesne took over the rights 
to the Lettres sur quelques éciits de ce temps, in 1751, he deter- 
mined to reprint the first, second, and a part of the third volumes 
of the periodical. Fréron availed himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded, to rewrite Volume I of his work.? As yet no one has in- 
vestigated the variants in the two editions for the sake of the light 
they might well throw upon the journalist as critic and stylist, or 
upon his dealings with his illustrious adversaries and the king’s 
censorship. It is the purpose of the present paper to carry out 
such an examination. 

Perhaps the least interesting type of change to be noted is 
that by which Fréron attempted to clarify or correct obviously 
imperfect expressions of his thought. Several times he has substi- 
tuted a noun for a pronoun whose antecedent it was difficult to 
recognize. A few incomplete sentences have been provided with 
their missing members. Narcisse in the tragedy Britannicus has 
superseded Néron as an example of the utterly remorseless male- 
factor,* etc. Variants of this sort, though frequent, do no more 
than to reveal a meticulous craftsman at work, and to suggest that 
the redactor of the Lettres was, in 1752, far from having developed 
the modern journalist’s too frequent disregard for careful thinking 
and phrasing. 

More numerous changes appear to have been dictated by stylis- 
tic considerations. In 1749 Fréron had written: “Je voudrois qu’il 


1 Clifford H. Prator and Francis W. Gravit, “The Editions of Fréron’s 
Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps,’ MLQ, 1 (September, 1940), pp. 
323-331. This article and the present study are by-products of a larger project 
on which work is being carried on at the University of Michigan, the prepa- 
ration of a Guide aux publications périodiques d’Elie-Cathérine Fréron. 

2In the aforementioned article it was suggested that the last cahier of 
72 pages of Volume II might also have been rewritten, but an examination of 
new photostatic material from the Bibliothéque Nationale reveals that such 
was not the case. The two editions of Volumes II and III vary only in 
typography. 

31749, p. 42; 1752, loc. cit. The title pages corresponding to the first 
and second editions are dated “Genéve, 1749,” and “A Londres, et se trou- 
vent a Paris, chez Duchesne . . . 1752.” However, parts of the two printings 
have frequently been combined within the covers of a single volume. The 
roundabout methods by which the date of a given reading may be deter- 
mined are explained in the article to which reference has already been made. 
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y eut aujourd’hui quelque Auteur qui put dire avec quelque fonde- 
ment...” (p. 247). When he read this sentence again in 1752, his 
ear was offended by the repetition of the unobtrusive word “quel- 
que,” so he rewrote the passage: “Je voudrois qu’il y eit aujourd’hui 
un poéte qui put dire avec quelque fondement . . .” (p. 240). The 
appearance of a given term twice in quick succession seems, in fact, 
to have been the author’s special béte noire. In order to avoid the 
occurrence of this, he rephrased at least fifteen sentences. He ob- 
jected to the cacophony arising from so common a repetition as 
“c’est que c’est.”* He even disliked finding in close proximity two 
words which contained the same root: in 1749 he spoke of “la 
vaine et basse envie de rabaisser le mérite décidé de M. de Voltaire” 
(p. 287), in 1752 of “la vaine et basse envie de déprimer le mérite 
décidé de M. de Voltaire” (p. 283). 

Fréron reworked the rhythm of his sentences, added expres- 
sive nuances, and eliminated rhetorical commonplaces. He gave in- 
creased vigor and relief to certain pages, developing a characteristic 
trick of addressing directly the reader, or the author of the work 
under discussion. For instance, he expanded the unemphatic state- 
ment, “Grand Prince et Tyran ne contrastent pas dans notre Lan- 
gue” (1749, p.124), to, “Non, Monsieur, Grand Prince et Tyran ne 
contrastent pas dans notre Langue; on peut étre en méme tems un 
Tyran et un grand Prince” (1752, ibid.). 

The critic was especially successful in improving the quality 
of his wit. In 1749 his sallies had occasionally failed through heavy- 
handedness or obscurity. It requires study to see all the implica- 
tions of this anticlimactic arrangement of ideas: “Les Amazones 

. rendoient boiteux leurs enfans males, afin qu’ils fussent, selon 
quelques-uns, plus propres au mariage, et, selon d’autres, incapables 
des exercices de la guerre” (1749, p. 314). On the other hand, no 
one could miss the point of the revised version: “. . . afin qu’ils 
fussent, selon quelques-uns, incapables des exercices de la guerre, 
et, selon d’autres, plus propres a ceux de Amour” (1752, ibid.). 
“Si j’ai bien saisi l’esprit de votre lettre, Monsieur, vous étes aussi 
mécontent de la multiplicité des protecteurs que de celle des pro- 
tégés,” said Fréron to the poet Roy. Then he concluded baldly, 
“Pour moi j’aimerois beaucoup mieux qu’il y et moins d’écrivains, 
et plus de Mecénes” (1749, p. 191). How much slyer and more 
urbane in the revision: “II faut avouer qu’il y a un peu trop 
d’Ecrivains ; mais je ne serois pas faché qu’il y ett encore plus de 

41749, p. 349: “Pourquoi voyons-nous, Monsieur, presque tous les jeunes 
gens débuter dans la Littérature par des Romans? C’est que c’est le travail 


qui flatte le plus leur paresse et leur vanité,” 1752, sbid.: “C'est que ce travail 
est celui qui flatte le plus leur paresse et leur vanité.” 
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Megénes” (1752, p. 188). Exasperated by the miraculous coinci- 
dences in the plot of Marmontel’s Denys le Tyran, and wishing to 
point the finger of ridicule at them, the journalist wrote: “Le jeune 
Prince se jette aux pieds de son pére, qui, ne se voyant pas obéi, 
tire son poignard, et le tient levé sur lui. La mort le saisit avec une 
heureuse précision au moment qu’il est prét 4 percer son fils” (1749, 
p. 56). The effect of the irony here is marred by the clause “et le 
tient levé sur lui,” which immobilizes the action, and makes the 
timeliness of death’s arrival less striking. In 1752, this clause was 
omitted (1752, ibid.). Several other pleasantries have been re- 
touched with equal skill. Once, however, Fréron could find no better 
way of making sure his humor would be recognized, and his criti- 
cisms would not give offense, than the somewhat ignominious ex- 
pedient of adding, “Je vous prie cependant de ne regarder ce que je 
dis ici que comme une plaisanterie” (1749, p. 357; 1752, ibid.). 

These variants stem from canons of taste common to most 
occidental writers. Another series of changes is more indicative 
of Fréron’s own particular conception of the art of prose. 


He once declared to Marmontel, “On est souvent obligé de 
sacrifier la force a la justesse” (1749, p. 45). This maxim, quite 
typical of a century whose prime concern was exactitude and truth, 
the author put into constant practice; it must be considered one of 
his cardinal stylistic tenets. Its influence is always visible, in his 
search for the “mot juste.” Again and again he substituted for the 
popular, vigorous term which had come naturally to his pen a more 
exact, learned, but less colorful word. Striking out “un tas de 
rivaux” (1749, p. 193), he wrote “une foule de rivaux” (1752, 
p. 191); “l’auteur met tout ce qu’il faut pour compliquer ces 
remédes” (1749, p. 331), was replaced by “I’auteur indigue tout 
ce qu’il faut pour compliquer ces remédes” (1752, p. 332) ; “les so- 
ciétés littéraires . . . jettent sur l’ignorance un ridicule, dont on 
cherche a se sauver par l'étude” (1749, p. 259) became “. . . jettent 
sur l’ignorance un ridicule, dont on cherche a se garantir par l'étude” 
(1752, p. 253). Less often he attempted to avoid the opposite ex- 
treme, pedantry: for example, he considered the compass (1752, p. 
236) a more fitting symbol of scientific endeavor than the astrolabe 
(1749, p. 242). 

Fréron’s desire to create a chastened, abstract prose is very evi- 
dent also in his attitude toward figures of speech. He frequently 
expressed mistrust of “les figures hardies.” So far as we have been 
able to discover, not one trope has been added to the original text 
of the Lettres, whereas quite a few have been eliminated, or toned 
down. In 1749 Marmontel was advised that he should not paint 
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the hero of a tragedy “avec des couleurs variées” (pp. 120-121) ; in 
1752 that he should avoid depicting him “en contradiction avec lui- 
méme” (p. 120). The latter edition contains the sentence: “Mais 
le ridicule a toujours sous sa main une foule d’épigrammes et de 
plaisanteries, qu’il décoche contre elle” (1752, p. 74). This the 
author had found better than: “Mais le ridicule a toujours un car- 
quois plein d’épigrammes et de plaisanteries . . .” (1749, ibid.). In 
1752 the verb “éplucher” in the daring figure, “Marmontel . . . a 
pris la peine d’éplucher . . . les Remarques que j’ai faites sur sa 
Tragédie” (1749, p. 104), has been replaced by the less picturesque 
term “examiner” (1752, p. 103). Fréron seems, in the interval be- 
tween the two printings, to have become particularly suspicious of 
the classical metonym. “Ce sexe charmant n’est-il donc fait que 
pour étre l’admiration passagere de nos yeux?” (1749, p. 75) has 
been rewritten, “. . . n’est-il donc fait que pour étre l’objet de 
ladmiration passagere de nos yeux?” (1752, ibid.). “Mais le 
style épigrammatique est plus supportable que ce ton métaphysique, 
ces sentiments alambiqués et ces traits fins, qui ne sont appercus 
de personne, et que la vanité feint d’entendre” (1749, p. 37) re- 
appears as, “. . . et que quelques auditeurs par vanité feignent 
d’entendre” (1752, ibid.). 

It is hard to realize, when one reads the Lettres, and eventually 
becomes mired in endless explicit criticisms of minutiae, that Fréron 
knew a fact which many of his contemporaries were learning: that 
it is sometimes well to suggest rather than explain a point. Yet the 
variants leave no doubt that such was the case. In the first edition 
he wrote: “Arétie consent a cet hymen, s'il peut étre utile au 
bonheur de la patrie: effort sublime et singulier dans une jeune 
fille qui aime éperduement le fils de Denys, mais qui aime encore 
plus le bien public” (p. 46). In the second edition the concluding 
clause was eliminated (ibid.). In fact, it was most often a heavy 
relative clause which was dropped: “Un homme sage et vertueux, 
comme vous le représentez, qui devoit scavoir assez le prix du sang 
des hommes [omitted in 1752] (p. 119), auroit da songer qu’une 
guerre civile est mille fois pire que la monarchie la plus injuste” 
(1749, p. 120). What sentences thus altered lost in periodicity, they 
regained in sprightliness. 

In spite of his training in the Jesuit schools, in spite of his 
literary sympathies, Fréron undoubtedly strove to cultivate an up- 
to-date style. He deliberately turned his back on the Ciceronian 
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rhetoric of “la grande phrase oratoire,”* and sought to incorporate 
in his own prose at least the more obvious features of what Lanson 
and others have labeled “la phrase du XVIIT® siécle.” Many of his 
corrections might more easily be taken for those of his enemy 
Voltaire, than for those of any of the great classicists of the pre- 
ceding century whose authority in matters of taste he unfailingly 
championed. That he never actually attained in his prose the func- 
tional clarity and incisiveness of some of his more gifted contem- 
poraries, is perhaps less significant than the fact that he aspired to 
much the same stylistic ideal as they. The situation gives added 
credence to the idea that Fréron’s often expressed admiration for 
parts of Voltaire’s work was quite sincere. 

It may be important to note that the changes arising from 
considerations of style constitute a majority of the total number to 
be found in the Lettres. In other words, judging by a purely numeri- 
cal criterion, the question uppermost in Fréron’s mind during the 
period of revision was not, “Have my criticisms been just?”’, nor, 
“Have I paid my debt to this poet ?”, but rather, “Have I expressed 
myself as well as possible?” This type of preoccupation would 
appear to denote a degree of self-consciousness, and even of 
dogmatism. 

On the other hand, a minority of the variants tell more about 
the critic’s social and professional attitudes than about his con- 
ception of his medium of expression, and show that his concern 
with the latter was not exclusive. In later years, as his own health 
began to fail, Fréron came to have great confidence in medicine, 
whereas at the beginning of his career the physician often fared 
no better at his hands than at those of Moliére. The turning point 
may well have come between 1749 and 1752, since in the latter 
year an ironic reference to the profession was eliminated from the 
Lettres.® 

The journalist’s chief claim to greatness of character lies in the 
fact that for thirty years, amidst the bitterest sort of persecution 
from the most capable and dangerous men of the century, he re- 
mained vocal in the defense of his ecclesiastical, political, and liter- 

5It is piquant to find him chiding an academician for a sentence which 
is merely a rather inept copy of the eloquence of a Bessuet. “J’ai trouvé 
dans cette réponse de M. l’Abbé du Resnel une phrase a la Maimbourg; 
cest-a-dire, formée de plusieurs périodes. Je crains bien qu’on ne I’ait pas 
gotitée dans ce siécle, o1 le style concis et serré, qui donne encore plus a 
penser qu’il n’exprime de pensées, est si prodigieusement a la mode” (1752, 


p. 207). 

6“Notre Poéte étoit encore trés-versé dans la théorie de la Médecine: 
ce qui, st vous voulez, augmentoit son mérite” (1749, p. 172). The final 
clause was omitted in 1752, p. 173. 
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ary convictions. The last drop in his cup of affliction was his 
failure to obtain protection from the government he so ardently 
defended. His fidelity to the monarchy was in the long run proof 
against even this, yet there are poignant hints in the revision of the 
Lettres of growing resentment against the civil authorities. The 
most flattering references to Louis XV have been carefully deleted. 
The three epithets which furnish the climax of the sentence: 
“Nous ne sommes bons Citoyens, qu’autant que nous respectons 
et que nous chérissons le Chef de l’Etat, notre Maitre, notre Légis- 
lateur, notre Pére” (1749, p. 37), were dropped (1752, ibid.). In 
1749 the critic expressed hearty approval of the manner in which 
“Louis XIV, si bien imité par son auguste Successeur” (p. 150), 
had dispensed with intriguing ministers, and ruled in his own name; 
in 1752 the reigning sovereign was excluded from the compliment 
(ibid.). Among several other such indications, the most pointed is 
the disappearance from the second edition of an extremely eulo- 
gistic Epitre au Roi (1749, pp. 337-339), by Le Comte, a little- 
known protégé of Fréron’s. Apparently then, the latter, unable to 
avoid expressing his feelings, chose a completely negative and 
harmless way of going about it; mere omissions which could give 
him inner satisfaction, but which involved no hint of lese majesty. 
The elimination of Le Comte’s EF pitre is in keeping with another 
trend. On several occasions, for one reason or another, the jour- 
nalist decided to insert new critical articles in the second edition 
of his periodical. In order to make this possible, it was necessary 
to suppress other material. With one exception, it was an original 
poem, usually written by a contributor, which was dropped. The 
suggestion is clear: three years after the founding of the review 
Fréron’s editorial policy dictated that preference be given to dis- 
cussions of solid literary works at the expense of fugitive verse, 
which could presumably be left to the rival Mercure. In 1743 and 
1744 the author had made quite a reputation for himself as a lyric 
poet. Even after beginning publication of the Lettres he contin- 
ued to cultivate the Muse, in fact for a time he seemed quite un- 
certain as to whether he should become a critic or a writer of verse. 
In the light of the variants, it may be stated that it was in 1752 that 
he definitely turned his back on the latter calling, for in that year 
he sacrificed the last ambitious lyric which ever came from his 
pen, the Epitre a un poéte qui veut étre auteur (1749, pp. 187-189), 
which his biographer: Cornou cites as one of his claims to poetic 
esteem.” Rarely is there found a critic sufficiently open-minded 


7 F. Cornou, Elie Fréron (Paris: Champion, 1922), 41. M. Cornouw gives 
no indication of having known that Fréron suppressed this Epitre. 
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thus to acknowledge the inadequacy of his own literary efforts when 
they are only three years old. 

A less flattering insight into Fréron’s character is provided by 
the discovery that he did not hesitate to revise parts of articles of 
which he himself was not the author. For instance, in 1749 Mar- 
montel had written to him, “Je conviens d’abord que celles de vos 
remarques, auxquelles je ne répondrai pas, sont fondées” (p. 105). 
Three years later the journalist has Marmontel admit that his re- 
marks are “justes” (1752, p. 104). Several stylistic changes were 
made in the translation of an English poem, entitled Epitre a un 
traitre (1749, pp. 232-236; 1752, pp. 225-229), which translation 
was attributed to Monsieur Dubocage, husband of the celebrated 
poetess of the same name.* The mild derogatory overtones of a 
paragraph in a letter contributed by the poet Roy, wherein the 
latter passed judgment on Marmontel, were touched up so as to 
make the opinions expressed harmonize more nearly with Fréron’s 
own hostility toward Voltaire’s protégé (p. 182, both editions). 
It is possible, however, that in this case the alteration was made 
with the knowledge and consent of Roy, who was at that time one 
of the journalist’s staunchest friends. 

The essential question which must be asked concerning any 
literary critic is, of course, whether or not he was strictly impartial 
in the exercise of the duties of his profession. Was he willing to 
revise his pronouncements if experience showed that he had been 
mistaken? Was his judgment colored by personal likes and dis- 
likes? These queries are particularly pertinent in the case of a 
man who took such a determined stand, and who had so many ene- 
mies as Fréron. The variants give fairly definite clues to the 
answers. Fréron was willing to change his mind. The best ex- 
ample is his review of Maboul’s Oraisons funébres. When the col- 
lected works of this prelate were first published in 1748, the critic 
wrote a long and excessively flattering article about them (1749, 
pp. 58-66), which began, “Je ne puis vous exprimer, Monsieur, 
avec quelle satisfaction je viens de lire le Recueil des Oraisons 
funébres prononcées par M. Maboul, ancien Evéque d’Aleth.” He 
was not afraid to compare these new orations to those of Bossuet 
or Fléchier, indeed he found the former in some respects superior 
to the latter. Fréron was apparently blinded to the mediocrity of the 
discourses by the pleasure he received from reading the bishop’s 
attacks on the “philosophes” of an earlier day, ringing denunciations 
couched in a near-parody of the florid, periodic, figure-studded 
prose of the “grand siécle.” In 1752, however, the scales have 


8 The translator is identified in the index appended to the edition of 1752. 
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fallen from the critic’s eyes, and the review begins, “Je viens de 
lire, Monsieur, le Recueil des médiocres Oraisons funébres, etc.” 
(p. 58). Maboul’s inferiority to the really great pulpit orators is 
freely admitted. Though Fréron’s enmity toward those who chal- 
lenge the established order has in no wise abated, he no longer 
cites the anti-rationalistic passages, whose “faux clinquant” is the 
very same kind of thing he is carefully pruning from his own 
prose at that very moment. The new review, completely rewritten 
and drastically cut, is a clear case of a revised literary judgment, and 
incidentally of a more accurate one. The changes cannot stem 
from increased personal malice, since Maboul had died in 1723, 
when Fréron was only five year= old. 

Personalities do seem to be involved, however, in all other 
examples of altered critical opinion. These latter are to be found 
concentrated in reviews of the works of Marmontel and Voltaire. 
The journalist’s attitude toward these two authors degenerated 
during the years 1749-1752, and for good reason, from one of cold 
politeness to one of fierce and only half-veiled hostility. To the 
polemic exchange with them was due much of the current success 
of the Lettres. When rewriting his periodical, Fréron visibly fo- 
cused his attention on articles in which there was some reference 
made to these two. Either he intended to take especial pains with 
those passages which he felt were most likely to be reread, or else 
(and this seems the more probable explanation because of the na- 
ture of the variants) the quarrel had become a sort of obsession 
with him. It cannot be said that he acted in an altogether impartial 
or objective manner when the process of revision led him to deal 
with Marmontel and Voltaire ; the changes he made could only have 
been dictated by a desire to repay in some slight degree their in- 
sults, and to envenom the dispute. There is, then, in the situation 
a very strong suggestion that Fréron’s critical integrity could be 
depended on only when his emotions were not too thoroughly 
aroused. 

The critic gave vent to his feelings by heightening the irony 
of the text, and by belittling through malevolent implications the 
reputation of his victim. Referring to the motivation of Denys le 
Tyran, he had at first written: “Au reste, je ne conseillerois pas aux 
poétes tragiques d’employer souvent ce ressort” (1749, p. 38). Later 
this became: “. . . je ne conseillerois pas a@ nos grands Poétes 


tragiques d’employer souvent ce ressort trivial” (1752, ibid.). The 
mainspring of Marmontel’s tragedy is now “trivial.” The antithesis, 
“grand-trivial,” makes a claim of greatness for the dramatist, and 
in the same breath shows why the claim is not justified. Sometimes 
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Fréron’s procedure consisted in adding uncomplimentary modifiers 
to nouns in what had previously been inoffensive sentences: “Aprés 
avoir fait /’énumération des qualités que demande le tréne, il [ Mar- 
montel] ajoute .. .” (1749, p. 51), was rewritten, “Aprés avoir fait 
une énumération vulgaire des qualités . . .” (1752, ibid.). M. Cor- 
nou, the journalist’s apologist, feels that the review of Denys, from 
which these citations have been taken, is on the whole a just one, 
and that Fréron “loue sans réticence les beautés éparses dans 
l’ouvrage.”® The praise for the beauties of the tragedy is presumably 
contained in the final paragraph of the article, which in 1749 was 
indeed the most favorable part of it. “Tel est le dénouement de cette 
Tragcdie, qui, malgré tous ses défauts, porte l’empreinte d’un génie 
supérieur. Ce que j’y trouve de plus admirable, est ce que la froide 
multitude ne sent pas: je veux dire, cette chaleur et cet enthousiasme 
qui caractérisent le grand poéte. Que ne doit-on pas espérer d’un 
jeune écrivain, qui débute par un aussi beau coup d’essai? Tout ce 
qu’on peut désirer, et ce qu’on est en droit d’exiger de lui, c’est qu'il 
choisisse désormais des sujets moins triviaux, moins étrangers a 
nos meeurs, etc.” (p. 56). M. Cornou apparently did not know that 
in 1752 all elements which might have been interpreted as an ex- 
pression of genuine approbation were deleted from this passage. 
What remains is quite perfunctory. “Tel est le dénouement de 
cette Tragédie, qui, malgré tous ses défauts, porte l’empreinte du 
talent. Que ne doit-on pas espérer d’un jeune écrivain, qui débute 
par un tel essai? Tout ce qu’on peut désirer, c’est qu’il choisisse 
désormais des sujets moins triviaux, moins étrangers 4 nos mceurs, 
etc.” 


Marmontel wrote a letter to Fréron concerning the review of 
Denys; the latter replied, and the correspondence was published in 
the Lettres. In the first edition one might suspect the sincerity of 
Fréron’s conclusion: “Je vous suis obligé, Monsieur, du conseil 
que vous me donnez a la fin de votre Lettre, de puiser dans les 
sources du goit et de la saine érudition. . . . Je suis bien résolu de 
profiter de ces Lecons, et je tacherai de les mettre en pratique, 
lorsque je rendrai compte de votre Tragédie d’Aristoméne” (p. 125). 
This is the version which M. Cornou cites as an indication of the 
spirit in which the letter was written. In the second edition, the 
ironic nature of the passage is unmistakable, and it can only be in- 
terpreted as a threat: “Je vous suis trés-obligé, Monsieur, du con- 
seil charitable que vous me donnez 4 la fin de votre Lettre, de puiser 
dans les sources du gout et de la saine érudition. . . . Je suis bien 
résolu de profiter de vos admirables Legons, et je tacherai de les 





® Cornou, op. cit., p. 70. 
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mettre en pratique, lorsque je rendrai compte de votre belle 
Tragédie d’ Aristoméne” (p. 124). 

We have already remarked that the journalist once took the 
liberty of revising a letter submitted for publication by his friend, 
the poet Roy. The original version was not especially derogatory: 
“Vous ne blessez pas l’auteur de Denys le Tyran, en désirant qu’il 
tourne son heureuse facilité a des sujets un peu plus neufs, e 
qu’assuré de la beauté de son coloris il cherche un peu davantage 
exactitude du dessein” (1749, p. 182). Either Fréron made the 
special effort of getting Roy’s permission to change these words, or 
by a forgery he twisted them into an extremely uncomplimentary 
remark: “Vous ne blessez pas l’auteur de Denys le Tyran, en 
désirant qu’il tourne sa facilité 4 des sujets moins usés, moins re- 
battus, et qu’il cherche un peu davantage l’exactitude du dessein” 
(1752, ibid.). 

Voltaire fared a little better, but there is ample evidence that, 
in the case of the author of the Henriade also, Fréron allowed his 
personal animus to color his judgment. In 1749 the critic stated 
that Voltaire’s epic had been “exécuté avec tant de succés dans 
notre langue” (p. 171); in 1752 that it had been “historiquement 
exécuté dans notre langue” (p. 172). In the earlier edition Voltaire 
and Homer were described as “ces deux Muses inimitables’” (1749, 
pp. 196-197); later they were spoken of merely as “ces deux 
Muses” (1752, p. 194). A biting epigram composed by J.-B. 
Rousseau was entitled when first printed in the Lettres, “Epigramme 
sur un Poéte tragique, apparemment obscur; car je ne reconnois 
aucun de nos Auteurs dans ce portrait” (1749, p. 236). in the 
second edition it was admitted that the sarcasm of the poem was 
directed against Voltaire.*° A passage from the Henriade, which 
was in 1749 pronounced “une amplification” (p. 274) of some 
verses by Rousseau, was in 1752 denounced as “une amplification 
collégiale” (p. 268). 

While reading a novel by Francois Turben, Les Faveurs du 
sommeil, Fréron was struck by a citation from Voltaire, which 
Turben had used to describe an individual who had reached the end 
of his amorous powers, but who continued to be tormented by vain 
desires. It seemed to the critic that the line, “Tes Destins sont d’un 
homme, et tes Voeux sont d’un Dieu,” was beautifully descriptive 
of the overweening ambition of its original author. Fréron appar- 
ently could not resist the temptation to write a brief review of the 
novel, to conclude with the quotation, and to show how it applied 
to Voltaire. Room was made for the article at the end of the re- 





10 Voltaire was named in the new index. 
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vision of the fourth cahier of the Lettres (1752, pp. 284-288), where 
the pleasantry would provide a fine parting thrust. 

M. Cornou relates in some detail the journalist’s brush with 
Voltaire concerning the latter’s Connaissance des beautés et des 
défauts de la poésie. This pamphlet had appeared anonymously, 
though Fréron and certain others knew the identity of the author. 
In it Voltaire’s verse was repeatedly preferred to the poetry of all 
the other great French masters. Fréron arranged his review of the 
work very cleverly: he pretended to believe that it really was a 
product of the pen of the unknown “M. D.” who had signed it. 
Then he advised Voltaire to prosecute this overly zealous disciple, 
who showered such excessive praise on his idol that it would inevi- 
tably be mistaken for irony. No one seems to have noted that this 
well known affair had a postlude. In 1751 a new printing of the 
Connaissance des beautés et des défauts appeared at The Hague. 
Fréron immediately reviewed the Dutch edition, added eight pages 
and dropped several short items to make room for the article at the 
very end of Volume I of the Lettres. Of course, this review of a 
book which appeared in 1751 had no place in a volume whose con- 
tents were dated 1749, but the journalist had his reasons for wish- 
ing the discussion of the two different printings of the Connais- 
sance to appear close to each other. The second review gives point 
to the first. In the second the author of the pamphlet is frankly 
named, so that the most obtuse reader can no longer ignore the 
identity of the person at whom the cruel sarcasm of the first is 
aimed. The second article further gives an excuse for criticisms of 
Voltaire’s crudity, and a chance to praise his hated rival, Crébillon. 

The sly, backhanded way in which these and other similar at- 
tacks were made public in a presumably innocent second edition, 
must have been particularly galling to men so sensitive as Mar- 
montel and Voltaire. Fréron’s action was a crystal-clear indica- 
tion that his animosity was implacable, and that he intended to fight 
fire with fire. The variants certainly help to explain the violence 
of Voltaire’s hostility toward the critic, a point which has puzzled 
several scholars. 

Many years ago Abbé A. Tougard described’? an edition of 
the second cahier (pp. 73-144) of Volume I of the Lettres, which 
has recently been shown" to be a third distinct version of this 
cahier. Though we have only the abbé’s description of it to judge 
by, it is possible now, in the light of a clearer knowledge of the 

11 Op. cit., pp. 77-79. 

12“FEclaircissements bibliographiques pour les Lettres sur quelques écrits 


de ce temps,” Bulletin du bibhiophile et du bibliothécaire (1907), 165-173. 
13 Jn the article mentioned in Note 1. 
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general process of publication of the series, to hazard an explana- 
tion for the existence of this seemingly rare text. The publication 
and first performance dates of the works reviewed in it indicate 
that it was written in 1750, probably in the late summer, and hence 
that it was in point of time the second edition. For the sake of con- 
venience we shall speak of the three versions of this cahier as 
1749, 1750, and 1752. 

Whereas 1752 is merely a rewriting of 1749, 1750 is from be- 
ginning to end completely different ; not one of the works discussed 
in it is mentioned in either of the other two editions. It is, in fact, 
the only example we have of an altogether new cahier prepared to 
replace part of the original text. Since this is true, 1750 can hardly 
be the result, as was 1752, of a need for extra copies to satisfy the 
demands of increasingly numerous subscribers. Some unique set of 
circumstances must be responsible for it. Here, apparently, is 
what happened. After the initial appearance of his second cahier, 
Fréron found it necessary to discard it entirely. That he would 
really have preferred to keep it, is shown by the fact that when the 
whole of the first volume was reprinted in 1752, at a moment when 
the critic’s position was much more secure, this newest edition was 
based on 1749 rather than 1750. The obvious implication is that 
1749 was suppressed because of outside pressure, then revived when 
the storm had blown over. In other words, it seems that one more 
instance must be added to the long list of interventions by the 
police into Fréron’s affairs. 1750, which had been written under 
compulsion as a filler, must have been consigned to oblivion by the 
journalist himself. The supposition that Duchesne would have re- 
printed 1750 in 1752, had it not for some reason been unavailable 
to him, is untenable, since certain articles it contained were ulti- 
mately salvaged, and reappeared wholly or in part in subsequent 
cahiers and volumes.’® One of these recurrent articles, a review 
of Bret’s La Double extravagance, seems to indicate that as early 

144E.g., Bret, La Double extravagance, first performed July 27, 1750; 
Le Révetl de Thalie, June 19, 1750; Marmontel, Cléopétre, May 20, 1750. 
M. Cornou is certainly mistaken when he states (op. cit., p. 87) that Fréron 
disdained to review this latter work. 

15 A review of Boulenger de Rivery’s Momus le philosophe, which occu- 
pied pp. 105-111 of 1750, reappears in shortened form on pp. 366-368 of the 
1752 reprint of Volume I, Cahier V. This is certainly a salvaged article, 
written in 1750, and not a new review. Fréron refers to Momus as “une 
petite Comédie en un Acte en Vers, qui vient d’étre imprimée, et qui n’a 


jamais été jouée.” The one and only edition of this play was printed in 
Amsterdam, in 1750 
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as December 3, 1750, Fréron had already determined to drop the 
cahier he had written merely to placate the censorship.** 


The Lettres were published with only the tacit permission of 
the police. Fréron had no “privilége,”’ and was thus left at the 
mercy of the first discontented writer who might see fit to lodge a 
complaint with Berryer. It was certainly Marmontel who had the 
best motive for dissatisfaction. All the articles contained in 1749, 
except two, are very short and quite innocent; the only items which 
might conceivably have given offense are a review of Madame de 
Graffigny’s Lettres d’une Péruvienne, and the exchange of letters 
between Fréron and Marmontel concerning the latter’s Denys le 
Tyran. The criticisms of the Lettres d’une Péruvienne, however, 
are comparatively mild, and are balanced by a full quota of praise. 
Fréron subsequently seemed to be on very good terms with Madame 
de Graffigny.’* Marmontel, with the aid of his protector Voltaire, 
was in an excellent position to cause trouble; it is well established 
that Voltaire actually was, on another occasion in 1750, the direct 
cause of the suppression of the Lettres.** Marmontel’s letter showed 
him to be boiling with ill-concealed resentment,’® which Fréron’s 
answer was hardly calculated to mollify. In November, 1749, the 
author of Denys and the journalist were narrowly prevented from 
coming to blows at the Comédie frangaise. There can be little real 
doubt that 1749 was temporarily suppressed because of influence 
brought to bear by Marmontel. 


Fréron’s reputation does not emerge unaltered from the test 
of an examination of variants. The obvious care with which he 
created his prose style comes as something of a surprise in view 
of his apparent facility of composition, and the speed with which 
he was forced to write. The light irony which characterizes the 


16 The review in question appears both in the 1750 printing of Volume 
I, Cahier II, pp. 131-139, and in Volume III, pp. 273-285, in a letter dated 
December 3, 1750. If Fréron had not known that the odd cahier of Volume 
I was to be dropped, he would hardly have dared reprint this article so 
quickly. The context makes it clear that the version in Volume III is in- 
tended to be the critic’s one and only review of La Deuble extravagance. 

17 She put several of the critic’s suggestions into practice in a later 
edition of her Lettres, which Fréron reviewed with increased favor (Lettres 
sur quelques écrits de ce temps, Vol. V, pp. 332-334). 

18 Cornou, op. cit., p. 84. 

19]s there not a veiled threat to call the censorship down on Fréron’s 
head, unless he mends his ways, contained in this surprising passage from 
Marmontel’s letter? “Je ne doute pas que le Ministére ne tolérat un Censeur 
[By what right does Marmontel speak in the name of the ministry? The 
italics are mine.], qui aurott fait ses preuves de gout, de probité et de 
lumiéres, et vous me paroissez capable de remplir ces conditions. Mats 
permettez-moi de vous dire que votre Essai, d’ailleurs bien écrit, et plein de 
traits ingénieux, nous laisse encore quelque chose a désirer” (1749, p. 105). 
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best pages of the Lettres must be regarded as the product of con- 
scientious study rather than of improvisation. When scholars have 
discussed the journalist’s writing, it has been a commonplace to 
accuse him of indulging too freely in strained figures of speech and 
gratuitous oratory; he should be credited with an effort to elimi- 
nate those very faults, and with an ability to recognize the advan- 
tages of contemporary prose, in spite of his admiration for classical 
models. Nothing is subtracted from the honor due him for having 
remained faithful to his political beliefs, but a new view is afforded 
of the mental torment he suffered behind the mask of fidelity to the 
monarchy. The variants must certainly be taken into consideration 
when the story of Fréron’s life during the important years of orien- 
tation, 1749-1752, is rewritten, and future apologists would do well 
not to insist on the impartiality and self-control he exercised in 
his dealings with Marmontel and Voltaire, or infer that he was 
the wholly innocent victim of their malevolence. On the other 
hand, we may with assurance attribute to him that sterling quality, 
a willingness to admit and revise errors in judgment. 


University of Michigan 
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The Art of Courtly Love. By ANpreas CaPELLANUs. With an In- 
troduction, Translation, and Notes by JoHN Jay Parry. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 218. $2.75. 


In these days of small Latin and less Greek, students may be 
very thankful for the service performed by Professor Parry in trans- 
lating the wandering Latin of Andreas Capellanus into Modern Eng- 
lish. “My primary aim has been to preserve the ideas of Andreas, 
and to keep close to what he says, even though it has been necessary, 
at times, to use somewhat awkward English in doing so. My sec- 
ondary aim has been to reproduce something of his style” (p. i). 
Both aims have been successfully realized, though the classicists may 
have some quarrel with the translator for not producing a smoother 
version. To have done so, however, would have been to polish An- 
dreas unjustifiably; his style is essentially colloquial and Professor 
Parry has succeeded in preserving it, though at the same time he has 
very properly reduced many of Andreas’s interminable sentences to 
manageable units. 


The twenty-one page introduction (pp. 3-24) is a brief and 
provocative discussion of courtly love. Professor Parry begins 
rightly by emphasizing the importance of Ovid in the development 
of medieval love poetry and then devotes several pages to the prob- 
ability of Arabic influence on the development of courtly love in 
southern France. His explanation is briefly as follows: The Moorish 
kings in eleventh-century Spain greatly encouraged literature, espe- 
cially poetry. The poets were trained in the classical Arabic tradi- 
tion, it is true, but the life with which they were concerned was that 
of Moorish Spain. Since communication was easy and frequent be- 
between the Moslem and Christian states, it is not surprising to find 
wandering poets travelling from court to court and city to city as 
in twelfth-century France. In form and content the works of these 
poets are strikingly similar to those of the troubadours. Professor 
Parry has nothing to say about the similarities in metrics, an impor- 
tant item, but does present a very concise discussion of the Arabic 
attitude toward love as reflected in The Dove’s Neck-Ring of the 
eleventh-century Andalusian, Ibn Hazm. Though he is familiar with 
the usual Ovidian conventions, Ibn Hazm’s concept of love is very 
different from that of Ovid and more like Plato’s, especially in the 
doctrines that love is a reunion of souls separated at the time of 
creation; that it improves the lover in many ways; that this type 
of love may be felt for a high-born woman or a slave girl; and that 
the lover is always abject in his attitude toward his beloved, regard- 
less of rank. These ideas are expressed over and over again in 
eleventh-century Andalusian poetry and consequently Ibn Hazm’s 
attitude may properly be regarded as typical of the period. 
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The reason for dwelling thus at length on this part of Profes- 
sor Parry’s introduction is simply to emphasize the fact that, in any 
discussion of the love poetry of Provence and northern France, the 
theory of Arabic influence is one which must be considered seriously, 
more seriously than it has been in the past. It offers a plausible and 
convincing explanation for some of the changes that were made in 
the Ovidian doctrines and helps to account for the new tone and 
spirit which so greatly transform troubadour poetry. Unless Old 
Provengal poetry is to be regarded as purely autochthonous, some 
such explanation is of course necessary ; this particular one becomes 
especially convincing because the necessary fusion of Latin and Ar- 
abic elements could easily have taken place at the court of Viscount 
Ebles II of Ventadorn, vassal and friend of William IX of Aqui- 
taine, first of the troubadours, whose famous granddaughter, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine, and great-granddaughter, Marie of Champagne, did so 
much to foster and encourage poetic activity in northern France. 
However, we cannot prove that one set of ideas depends wholly on 
another set merely by pointing out that the same concepts appear in 
both, especially if the ideas are also to be found elsewhere or are 
easily discoverable in themselves. This is especially true of the study 
of courtly love. Much of the courtly poetry is highly conventional, 
it is true, but at the same time much of it reflects some rather ob- 
vious aspects of human nature; adultery, for example, is not wholly 
contingent upon literary precedent, though innumerable examples 
thereof may be cited in a variety of languages! 

This splendid introduction would have proved even more satis- 
factory had the author devoted at least a paragraph or two to some 
of the rival theories of the origin of courtly love. What are we to 
think, for example, of Professors Cross and Nitze’s excellent study, 
Lancelot and Guinevere, which is very directly concerned with the 
problem but makes no mention of the Arabic influence? Are the 
theories of such a distinguished scholar as Jeanroy to be passed over 
with little more than such a sweeping statement as is found on page 
eleven? What of the chivalric ideals in medieval France? Of Mari- 
olatry? Of Cistercian mysticism? Did medieval medical treatises 
exert any sort of influence? And so on. A translation is designed, 
one assumes, largely for the amateur and the beginning student, not 
the seasoned philologist, and consequently even a general introduc- 
tion should make the reader aware of such problems. It is not to be 
denied, of course, that Professor Parry’s carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy will enable the student to discover them for himself, but “the 
lazy leaden-stepping hours” may easily contrive to keep him in ig- 
norance. To the bibliography may be added Etienne Gilson’s re- 
cently published volume, The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard, con- 
taining an important appendix (pages 170-197) on St. Bernard and 
courtly love, which clearly disproves the hypothesis of filiation be- 
tween Cistercian mysticism and courtly love and also shows the er- 
ror of holding that such mysticism could have influenced the de- 
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velopment of courtly poetry: “St. Bernard may have contributed 
largely to the decadence of courtly love, but never in him could it 
have found its inspiration” (p. 197). 


Andreas Capellanus has been known for long to the medievalist 
in the Latin edition of Trojel (1892) and the more recent editions 
of Pagés (1929, 1930). Now, in modern English dress, he should 
become known to a wider circle of readers. Professor Parry’s work 
may be commended most highly, especially to students of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. 

Tuomas A. KirBy 
Louisiana State University 


The Poems of George Chapman. Edited by Puy iis Brooxs Bart- 
Lett. New York: Modern Language Association of America, 
1941. Pp. vii + 488. $5.00. 


Bacon stated the aesthetic position of Chapman very well when 
he wrote, “There is no excellent beauty that hath not some strange- 
ness in the proportion.” This strange and most Olympian poet was 
five years older than Shakespeare and Marlowe, but he gave no hint 
of his powers till 1594, when his two sonorous “hymns” appeared 
in a volume called The Shadow of Night. The only clear things 
about these invocations, addressed to Night and to her luminary, the 
moon, are that they are deep and rousing poetry of a new kind, and 
that they are not written for the general public, but for a group 
of adepts or initiates. The argument seems to be that the world is 
degenerate and unjust. Light typifies the rule of organized society, 
the tyranny of shallow brains and daily routine, while Night repre- 
sents the regenerative principles, “silence, study, ease, and sleep.” 
Of her Chapman says, “To thy black shades and desolation I con- 
secrate my life,” and so he did, as the 418 large pages of tortured 
syntax and murkily glowing thought which Miss Bartlett reprints 
will well attest. 

In Chapman one seems to pass, as on a bridge, from the lumin- 
osity of Marlowe to the twilight of Donne; and as the modern taste 
for crepuscular literature has grown, the demand for a good edition 
of Chapman’s non-dramatic poetry has been urgent, though till now 
unsatisfied. The last edition appeared in 1875; it is not good, and for 
a long time has been nearly unobtainable. The present edition is a 
work of great and intelligent labor. Miss Bartlet has apparently 
collated all the accessible copies of the quartos reprinted (in one case 
as many as nine) and has recorded the variants in a manner to in- 
spire confidence. Her bibliographical apparatus is full, clear, and 
seemingly accurate; and her text, in so far as I have been able to 
check it, is remarkably faithful. 
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Miss Bartletts’ Introduction is businesslike and satisfactory, at 
least in the limited sense in which any sixteen pages on Chapman 
can be called satisfactory. It is very revealingly different from the 
introduction to the 1875 edition, written by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, and holds a sane middle course between the present-day trend 
of taste that belauds Chapman because he is Delphically obscure and 
the other trend that damns him because those who run cannot read 
him. Miss Bartlett’s references to the recent “School of Night” in- 
terpretations seem to the present reviewer to be cast in a very 
proper tone of mannerly caution. There are a very few slips of 
proof-reading or confused reference. Matthew Roydon, on page 2, 
is described as “‘a mathematician,” perhaps in momentary confusion 
with Harriot; Ovid’s Corinna is once (p. 5) misspelled “Corrina” ; 
and some meaningless Latin is auoted (n. 448), allegedly from the 
Vergil published at Venice in 1566: “De Ludo contra, auritam, & 
iram.” This edition is not available to me, but the Venetian text of 
1562, which seems very similar, reads, as it should, “De Ludo contra 
auaritiam & iram.” 

I do not know why Miss Bartlett refers to Chapman (p. 4) as 
giving “his main imaginative attention to his work as a tragic 
dramatist and as the interpreter of Homer,” and to his “faith in the 
power of tragic drama as a vehicle for philosophic truth” (p. 6), 
with no allusion to his comedies. The plea for the theatre in the 
cited sonnet from A Coronet for his Mistress Philosophy (1595) 
reads to me like a plea for comedy even more than for tragedy, and 
certainly Chapman never begrudged the comic muse his imaginative 
attention. I fail to note, in the discussion of Chapman’s Eugenia 
(1614) and of the poet’s promise to write “anniversaries” on that 
funereal subject, any allusion to Donne’s Anniversaries of 1611-12. 
Yet the poems are sufficiently similar to invite and profit by compari- 
son ; particularly as Chapman was here the follower rather than, as 
so often, the precursor of Donne. 

The explanations of Chapman’s meaning are on a less ambitious 
scale than the bibliographical commentary, and reasonably so. Hu- 
man life and patience being what they are, an editor of Chapman 
must be content to leave many exegetical dragons unassailed. Miss 

3artlett has gleaned very usefully after Professor Parrott and Mon- 
sieur Schoell in this field, and has found some original ways through 
the tangle of Chapman’s thought. The puzzled reader will often 
cry for more, but should be genuinely grateful for what he has re- 
ceived. 

TuCKER BROOKE 


Yale University 
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Unpathed Waters, Studies in the Influence of the Voyagers on Eliza- 
bethan Literature. By Rogpert Ratston Cawtey. Princeton 
University Press, 1940. Pp. vii + 285. $3.75. 


Under the cryptic title of Unpathed Waters, hinting as readily 
of adventures in matrimony as in uncharted seas, Professor Cawley 
has written a companion volume to his Elizabethan Dramatists and 
the Voyagers (1938), in which he attempts to estimate the debt that 
literature of the sixteenth century owed to the sea and its men. The 
present work is far-ranging both in space and time, reaching back, 
on the one hand, across the ages to classical antiquity, and, on the 
other, to the distant South Pacific and the fabled Terra Australis 
Incognita. Men of those days did not depend on contemporary voy- 
ages alone for their geographical concepts. They had already on 
hand a well furnished storehouse of ideas about the shape and extent, 
the flatness or sphericity of this world. Antiquity had contributed 
legends, traditions, myths, the dimly remembered voyage of Hanno 
the Carthaginian to the western shores of Africa, the lost Atlantis 
of Plato, the terrestrial Paradise so frequently localised in the 
Canaries, floating islands, Ophir the land of gold, Ultima Thule with 
its horrid waste of snows, the illusive Prester John, and other mar- 
vels to be wondered at. These delusions, in their passage through 
the Middle Ages, gathered to themselves additional traits borrowed 
from biblical lore and sanctioned by the early church fathers. By 
the time of the Renaissance they had, through long posturing as solid 
facts, become accepted as received experiences, and as such they 
helped to guide the intellectual conquest of the New World as well 
as the actual conduct of an expedition. Their picturesqueness and 
freedom from check offered riches like the mines of Potosi to the 
expansive rhetoric of the sixteenth century, which turned them into 
ingots of metaphor, simile, and comparison. The Floating Islands 
could be anchored anywhere, and the delectable traits of the For- 
tunate Isles could be multiplied at will to offset the shortcomings of 
reality. And under the impact of nationality increasingly aware of 
itself, Englishmen readily found the Land of Heart’s Desire to be 
their own blessed island. 

As more and more new lands peered above the ocean’s rim in 
the west, conceptions had to be revised. But this was the business of 
geographers and cartographers, not of the poets and dramatists, who 
suited the new stuff to their poetic needs as generously as they had 
done the old. It was a different story with the scientists, with men 
like Robert Recorde, William Gilbert, Thomas Digges, for the walls 
of classical and medieval cartography did not tumble down so easily 
at the sound of trumpets blown from the west. Mercator had to sup- 
plant Ptolemy and Wright correct Mercator before English seamen 
could accurately plot their way across “the salt, unplumbed, estrang- 
ing sea.”” But maps and globes, whether the occasion for decorative 
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monsters or trustworthy delineations of the earth’s surface, offered 
rich satisfactions to the love of novelty. Exotic names of places, 
strange peoples like the pygmies, umbrella-footed men, men with 
eyes in their breasts, mouth-filling words like Anthropophagi, and 
Troglodytes, were all of the very stuff of poetry. Maps and globes 
also helped to unbind “‘the earth's vast limits” by their suggestions of 
the illimitable. Pictured on a printed map, regions remote shrank 
in distance and made the separating waters seem less “unpath’d” and 
the shores less “undream’d.” And the comparison of far-flung lands 
with their representations on a puny globe exalted the mind of man 
to greater dimensions. Poets, like the voyagers, were meeting Sen- 
eca’s challenge of “Ne plus ultra” with Bacon’s “Plus ultra,” and 
Philip’s growing wealth and conquests with a steadily mounting ar- 
dor for their island and its seamen. And when the reign of the timid 
pedant, King James, permitted a decline in dangerous ventures, the 
dramatists did not scruple to send their characters forth on forbidden 
expeditions in the very spirit of the voyagers themselves. 

The history of the Royal Navy from Elizabeth’s day down to 
the Mutiny of the Nore is an uninterrupted story of loathsome con- 
ditions and brutal treatment—of weevil-ridden biscuits, water alive 
with crawling things, scurvy, and floggings. These inhumanities, to- 
gether with storms, shipwrecks, and slavery on the galleys, more than 
justify Dekker’s summing up of the seaman as “hee that dearest 
earnes his bread.” Elizabethans did not ignore the seamy side of a 
sailor’s life, but they preferred to let their eyes rest on the pomp of 
ships crowding the harbor with their forests of masts and to tune 
ears to tales of holds bulging with Spanish gold. The sailor afloat 
became Jack Tar ashore, where he could be made to pose in the 
familiar shape of a man with picturesque language, of improvident 
ways, and consumed with thirst. 

While writers in general were thus affected by the maritime bus- 
tle of their day, each had his characteristic response to the seafaring 
world. The peculiar expression given to this stimulus by Greene, 
Dekker, Beaumont and Fletcher, Heywood, Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
Davenant is each analyzed and distinguished in a concluding chapter 
that is informative but less exciting than those preceding. The bib- 
liography contains those items the writer found most useful, and the 
index, which is hardly full enough, limits itself chiefly to names of 
persons and places. 

A just cause for quarrel with the writer lies in his oft-repeated 
failure to name the specific title of a poem or play from which a 
quotation is taken. The reference to Works in the footnotes is unsat- 
isfactory, for the edition cited may not be available to the reader nor 
conveniently accessible. And placing dates after titles in the text 
would offer the advantage of suggesting a relationship between 
knowledge available and knowledge utilized. 

Whether it was designed to pick up all the straws of Elizabethan 
reference to matters of the sea I do not know. But I feel that one 
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should not pass by “from Salomon Ilands to S. Magnus corner” (in 
Nashes Lenten Stuffe, 1599), partly because it is possibly the earliest 
mention in English literature of this group (discovered by Mendana 
in 1568, and made known to Richard Hakluyt the Elder by Henry 
Hawk in 1572), and partly because it rounds off so happily the 
most eloquent piece of boasting ever put into print. Again when 
Nashe wishes to find a companion in misery for the unhappy courtier 
with “long-depending hopes friuolously defeated,” he turns to the 
buffeted sailor and draws the two together in the passage, “It is like 
a pore hunger-starued wretch at sea, who still in expectation of a 
good voyage, endures more miseries than Iob” (Terrors of the 
Night, 1594). 

To the sea and its men, therefore, literature owes much, says 
Professor Cawley, and here is proof in abundance. In equal abun- 
dance literature may be said to have repaid its debt, but in the coin 
of its own realm—the realm of the imagination. To glory and brav- 
ery, audacity and adventure, it poured forth its tribute in full-toned 
adulatory verse. But to the main driving force behind these voyages, 
whether that of Frobisher to the Northwest, Gilbert to the northern 
parts of America, or Drake towards the Antarctic, the idea of colon- 
ization, of making England a great imperial power toward which 
projectors and merchants schemed and ventured without stint, the 
contributions from the literary tribe were like fairy gold, all tinsel 
and glitter. It was in the exchange between the sea and the sober men 
of science, the mathematicians, astronomers, geographers, and car- 
tographers, that fair business was done, for here the more one gave 
the more one got. 

Epwarp Goprrey Cox 
University of Washington 


The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays. By JoHN ErskINE 
Hankins. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 264. $3.00. 


Studies of Renaissance learning and opinion by Professors Lily 
Bess Campbell, Walter Clyde Curry and others have familiarized us 
with the attempt to throw light on Shakespeare from the mind of his 
age. The book listed above belongs in general to this class. Its con- 
tributions, which are considerable, come mainly from the fields of 
philosophy and religion. In its major essay it takes up current in- 
terpretations of Hamlet’s character and endeavors to correct or sup- 
plement the views of A. C. Bradley, E. E. Stoll, and J. W. Draper. 
No one theory accounts for Hamlet’s character and conduct, and yet 
his story and his behavior are, from a strictly human point of view, 
not only plausible but convincing. Hamlet’s problem, as the author 


realizes, is one of human relations rather than of abstract specula- 
tion. 
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The author rationalizes freely. He believes, for example, on the 
basis of the fourth scene of the third act of the play, that Hamlet 
after the interview with his mother forms a definite plan to slay 
Claudius and hides the body of Polonius in order to give himself 
time to carry out his plot. He sees Hamiet in this situation, not as 
hesitant, but as delayed with a twofold action, the slaying of the king 
and the conversion of his mother. 

In some instances the author shows an unconsciousness of 
source as a controlling element. The feigned madness of Hamlet, 
for example, is provided for in the source; so also Brutus and Cas- 
sius occupy their particular attitudes towards suicide, not from 
choice, but from Plutarch. 

The author sees the necessity of a broader view than has yet 
been held of Hamlet’s central problem and attempts to throw light 
on the character and situation of Hamlet from the current code of 
honor. This is a praiseworthy attempt, but possibly does not go far 
enough. Hamlet does indeed strive toward an Aristotelian ideal of 
justice, struggles to achieve justice rather than honor; whereas 
Laertes and Fortinbras seek honor first. But Hamlet has before him 
even a deeper ideal than the achievement of a reasonable life. Ham- 
let seeks a philosophic calm in the face of trouble and bereavement 
and of the omnipresent fear of death. He achieves it. He seeks also 
to shake off lethargy and to carry on as a virtuous man should. 
Some years ago I made a study of Jerome Cardan’s De consolatione 
(translated as Of Comforte by Thomas Bedingfield in 1573) in its 
relation to Hamlet. I found a remarkable parallel between the deep 
issues raised by Cardan and the issues Hamlet has to face. Professor 
Hankins has apparently not seen my article (““Hamlet’s Book,” Hunt- 
ington Library Bulletin, 1934). 1 hope I shall give no offense if I 
commend it to his consideration. He will find in it confirmation for 
many of his beliefs, and I think will find that the basis of his case 
is broadened. 

Of the supplementary studies, “Politics in Hamlet” leaves the 
question of the topical significance of Hamlet in what seems to be 
its inevitably vague state. The article on “Misanthropy in Shakes- 
peare” I thought excellent, but I would add the suggestion that mis- 
anthropy which arises from a specific and personal cause seems to 
begin with Hamlet rather than with As You Like Jt and to end with 
Timon of Athens. In this chapter and in others the author makes ex- 
cellent use of Aristotle’s Ethics. The article “On Ghosts” is also ad- 
mirable, as are the articles entitled “Religion in Hamlet,’ for the 
author has a fine grasp of the religious and superstitious backgrounds 
of Shakespeare. With reference to the chapter on “The Structure 
of Hamlet,” with which in general I agree, I should enter a caution 
as to the use, as a basis of argument, of the First Quarto. It is 
apparently a stage version and is so corrupt, so heterogeneous, as 
scarcely to serve as the foundation for more than the most distant 
conjectures. 

HARDIN CRAIG 


Stanford University 
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The Works of George Herbert. Edited with a Commentary by F. E. 
Hutcuinson. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. lxvii 
+619. $8.50. 


Canon Hutchinson concludes his Preface to this new edition of 
Herbert with the remarks: “I am most grateful to the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press for going forward with this book in spite of the 
War, and to the staff of the Press for their unremitting care and 
skill. Such technical excellence is appropriately bestowed on the 
work of a poet who had a peculiar delight in ‘neatness’ and form.” 
American scholars who had been awaiting the appearance of this 
work, and fearful of further postponement, will heartily subscribe 
to these remarks. In all respects the book meets those high stand- 
ards of workmanship for which the Clarendon Press has long been 
distinguished. But after a thorough examination of the contents, one 
is impelled to add that any less meticulous workmanship in the press 
would have been unworthy of a book edited so carefully and intelli- 
gently. Indeed this edition of Herbert would seem to be definitive, 
for the textual work leaves no room for revision or improvement, 
and the Commentary excellently supports the text. Moreover, it 
hardly seems likely that any further Herbert items of consequence 
will be discovered, either the products of his own pen or contempo- 
rary documents that would throw light on his poetry. 


The nineteenth century redeemed Herbert’s poetry and prose 
from the neglect, not to say the contempt, of the century preceding. 
Early in the period Coleridge’s praise reestablished Herbert in favor, 
and the century closed with George Herbert Palmer's noble edition. 
But excellent as Palmer’s edition is in many respects, and great as 
was the service it performed in clarifying the meaning of the poems 
and giving a sympathetic interpretation of Herbert's genius, it does 
not meet the exacting standards of modern editing. 

The present edition, the product of ten years of devoted study, 
recognizes as its main object the establishment of the text of The 
Temple. To this end the editor made a careful comparative study 
of the two manuscripts, Bodleian MS Tanner 307, and MS Jones 
B62 in Dr. Williams’ Library, and the earlier printed editions, the 
first five of which were done at Cambridge between 1633 and 1638 
when Thomas Buck was printer to the University, a meticulous 
scholar who not only made typographical corrections in the succes- 
sive editions, but also such verbal alterations as could only have been 
made by consulting the manuscripts. Of the first edition, which 
appeared with two title-pages, one of which was a slight modification 
to meet the local demand for the book in Cambridge, Canon Hutch- 
inson examined eighteen copies to detect any significant variants. 
The resultant text is doubtless as satisfactory as a text can be made 
which was not actually put through the press under the eye of the 
author, and all variants are recorded. 
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Canon Hutchinson also gives a complete collation of all the edi- 
tions from 1633 to 1709, thirteen in all, and notes that the second 
edition, likewise 1633, had two title-pages corresponding to those in 
the first edition, a fact of which neither Palmer nor Keynes was 
aware. 

Similar care has been used in determining the text of all the 
other works of Herbert, both English and Latin. The claims of the 
doubtful poems are conservatively weighed and important fresh evi- 
dence of Herbert’s interest in proverbs, both native and foreign, and 
his probable responsibility for at least the nucleus of Outlandish 
Proverbs is submitted. The corpus of Herbert’s writings is increased 
by a short poem addressed to Bacon, a few letters, and, from a copy 
in the Record Office, a Latin speech, in the fulsome language of a 
University orator, addressed to King James on the occasion of his 
visit to Cambridge in March, 1623. 

Modern scholars will approve of the editor’s decision to print 
the poems of 7he Temple in the sequence of the first edition, rather 
than attempting to reclassify them by subject matter as did Palmer, 
who was betrayed into claiming a chronological significance for the 
arrangement. Canon Hutchinson rightly feels that “the interpreta- 
tion of Herbert’s character and poetic development” is thereby im- 
paired. 

The Commentary in no sense duplicates or overlaps the notes 
in Palmer’s edition, although it occasionally queries an interpretation 
of the former editor. What it does do is to present a rich body of 
fresh notes which clarify the text and heighten the reader’s appre- 
ciation. Especially impressive is the extent to which the editor draws 
upon the contemporary literature. 

Canon Hutchinson obviously did not feel that it was incumbent 
upon him to champion Herbert as a poet, or to assign him his rela- 
tive place among English men of letters, recognizing that the revival 
of interest in Donne and his successors renders it unnecessary, but it 
would be hard to improve upon the admirably condensed estimate of 
Herbert’s poetry on pages xlix-l. 

I have noted only two misprints: on page vii for “A. Ernest 
Newton” read “A. Edward Newton,” and on page xxxviii for “the 
pulpit in his joy and his throne” read “the pulpit is his joy and his 
throne.” 

In conclusion one cannot refrain from remarking upon the mod- 
esty of the editor and his generous recognition of the work of others 
—qualities too often absent among scholars—and further remarking 
that only a man long familiar with the traditions and spirit of the 
English Church, and himself spiritually sensitive, could grasp so well 
the meaning and significance of much that Herbert wrote. 


FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 


University of Washington 
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Authorship and Sources of “Gentleness and Nobility,’ A Study in 
Early Tudor Drama, Together with a Text of the Play Based 
on the Black-Letter Original. By KENNETH WALTER CAM- 
ERON. Raleigh, North Carolina: The Thistle Press, 1941. 
Pp. 132. $2.75. 


Gentleness and Nobility (1522-1523). By Joun Heywoop (Origi- 
nally edited with a Philosopher’s Epilogue by John Rastell), 
the whole now re-edited from the Black-Letter Original by 
KENNETH WALTER CAMERON. Raleigh, North Carolina: The 


Thistle Press, 1941. Pp. 36. 75 cents. 


John Heywood’s “Play of the Wether,” A Study in Early Tudor 
Drama. By KENNETH WALTER CAMERON. Raleigh, North 
Carolina: The Thistle Press, 1941. Pp. 65. $1.75. 


The Background of John Heywood’s “\Witty and Witless,” A Study 
in Early Tudor Drama, Together with a Specialized Bibliog- 
raphy of Heywood Scholarship. By KENNETH WALTER Cam- 
ERON. Raleigh, North Carolina: The Thistle Press, 1941. 
Pp. 46. $1.25. 


These pamphlets constitute an attempt to clear up certain prob- 
lems connected with the works of John Heywood. The author has 
not ventured upon a comprehensive study of Heywood’s writings, 
nor has he succeeded in closing many of the questions which he 
opens. He has, nevertheless, contributed matter which students of 
the early Tudor dramatist will certainly consult. 

Cameron’s most significant paper is that on Gentleness and 
Nobility. His extensive investigation of its sources and background 
discloses that many of the ideas presented in the interlude are 
commonplaces of medieval and Renaissance thinking. The argu- 
ment may, indeed, be turned against some of the author’s own con- 
clusions: correspondence of trite notions is no warrant that Parker’s 
Dives and Pauper is “an indisputable source of Gentleness.”' Upon 
his study of sources hinges Cameron’s reasoning as to the author- 
ship of the play. A. W. Reed ascribed Gentleness and Nobility to 
John Rastell primarily because the interlude expresses ideas and 
betrays habits of thought frequently to be found in Rastell’s un- 
doubted work. If these themes are, as Cameron contends, merely 
platitudes, Reed’s argument loses force. Furthermore, Cameron 
finds that most of the passages to which Reed refers occur in the 
Philosopher’s epilogue, not in the play itself. Although he grants 
that Rastell probably wrote the Philosopher’s lines, Cameron sees 
no reason for accepting Reed’s conclusion as to the authorship of 


the rest of the play. His candidate for that honor is Heywood. Un- 


1 Authorship and Sources, p. 48. 
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fortunately, some of the arguments presented to bolster the attribu- 
tion are quite trivial: for example, “The Spider and Flie . . . and 
Gentleness . . . both mention Newgate, and I have discovered the 
form ‘bibble-babble’ (Gentleness, 174) twice in the Spider and 
Flie.””* 

Although Cameron’s edition of Gentleness and Nobility (print- 
ed together with the essay on authorship and also as a separate 
pamphlet) is more convenient to use than Farmer’s facsimile, it 
offers no other advantage. My comparison of samples of the text 
with that of Farmer reveals no significant discrepancies. Cameron 
has not consulted any of the other copies of the original printing 
listed in the Short Title Catalogue. He has provided few notes. 
Despite his explicit statement of an entirely acceptable method of 
emendation, Cameron’s actual modifications of the text are not 
beyond criticism either on the ground of consistency or of scholar- 
ship. The correct Renaissance form “reme” (line 2) is altered to 
“re[al]me,” while “All frutes and sypces” (line 917) is left un- 
changed. If “Iak” must become “Ia[c]k” in line 184, it should 
undergo the same transformation in line 238. It is difficult to ex- 
plain the insertion in line 194: “Sey, knaue, say? What canst 
[thou] sey?” In the very next line, the editor introduces an error 
into a previously correct text: “Holde thy hand, I pray the, and 
com no[t] narr.” “Narr” is a comparative adjective, and the New 
English Dictionary quotes from the York Mysteries: “Telle hym I 
wol come no narre.” Other instances of questionable emendation 
might be cited. 

Cameron’s studies of the Play of the Wether and Witty and 
Witless concern themselves with problems of source, interpretation, 
and date. The author is an indefatigable, if sometimes uncritical, 
hunter of sources. He believes Heywood read Capgrave’s Life of 
St. Katharine solely because Heywood makes a reference to the 
saint and, like Capgrave, uses the proverb “A bird in hand... .”8 
Jupiter governs the weather in the Play of the Wether, and in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta Secretorum there occurs a passage in 
which the power of a king is compared to that of God who ordains 
the weather. This coincidence is sufficient to lead Cameron to con- 
clude, first, that “the Secreta may now be considered a minor source 
for Heywood,” and, second, that Jupiter in Heywood’s play stands 
for a king, evidently Henry VIII.* Cameron’s arguments for Lucian 
as a source of the Play of the Wether and for the writings of More 
and Erasmus as sources of Witty and Witless are more solidly 
founded. As for the accurate dating of these interludes, there 
seems to be little evidence, and Cameron’s reasoning fails to con- 
vince. Witty and Witless is assigned to the period about 1521 be- 
cause it may “reflect” More’s Four Last Things (c. 1522) and be- 


2 Authorship and Sources, p. 87. 
8 The Background of “Witty and Witless,’ p. 18. 
* Heywood’s “Play of the Wether,” p. 37. 
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cause “the play is unusually endowed with theological language,” a 
fact which suggests to Cameron a connection with King Henry’s 
answer to Luther, published in 1521.° The dating of the Play of the 
Wether derives from an argument equally tenuous. It depends 
upon the line in the play, “How rayne hath pryced corne within 
this vii yere.” Cameron discovers that during the period 1521-1528 
there were some years during which it rained very hard and others 
during which people were afraid it might. He therefore assumes 
(tentatively, since Heywood elsewhere uses “seven years” to signify 
an indefinite period of time) that the play was written in 1527 or 
1528. He does not remark upon the fact that rain is likely to price 
corn in 1942. On the basis of his assumption as to the date of the 
interlude, Cameron is able to deduce topical references to the 
Statutes of Eltham (1525) and to other events of interest at the 
court of Henry VIII. 
WILLIAM NELSON 

The Morris High School, New York City 


The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Literature, 1732-1786. 
By BERNARD HERBERT STERN. Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. vii + 182. $2.25. 


The purpose of Mr. Stern’s study, as the title indicates, is to 
trace the growth of interest in ancient Greek culture during the 
eighteenth century. It considers the characteristics of that interest 
and the ways in which it manifested itself. In his introductory chap- 
ter, Mr. Stern with swift and ruthless efficiency sweeps through 
those preliminary obstacles which have prevented many a scholar 
from reaching his subject or have left him too weak to handle it. 
Within four pages he has defined romanticism, contrasted it with 
classicism sharply and epigrammatically, and moved on to consider 
the difference between the neo-classic and romantic attitudes toward 
the antique. The neo-classic attitude is formalistic, pedantic, based 
primarily on Latin literary culture ; the romantic is sentimental, sub- 
jective, based upon an idealization of Greek art and society. Back 
of the romantic attitude, exemplified best in Byron, Shelley and 
Keats, lay three influential forces which developed from 1732 to 
1786. These forces developed simultaneously throughout Europe, 
but Mr. Stern limits his study to tracing their appearance in 
England. 

It is the first of these forces, the growth of scientific Greek 
archaeology, which furnishes the time limits for the study. Probably 
in 1732 was founded the Society of Dilettanti; out of it emerged the 
first notable interest in Greek ruins. The society is perhaps best 
known for its sponsorship of the researches of James Stuart and 


5 The Background of “Witty and Witless,” p. 30 
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Nicholas Revett. Their travels resulted in an imposing series of vol- 
umes on The Antiquities of Athens, the first of which appeared in 
1762, and the second in 1787. Following Stuart and Revett, archae- 
ologists in increasing numbers traveled to Greece and returned to 
publish their finds. It is in the tendency toward a sentimental ideal- 
ization of the ruins and thus of the culture they represented that 
these men are important in the development of romantic hellenism. 
By 1787, says Mr. Stern, the interest in things Greek was fully es- 
tablished ; and the year thus offers a convenient if arbitrary limit for 
the study. 


Of more interest and probably of more importance in its in- 
fluence upon romantic literature is the second force, the growth of 
sentimental travel accounts of Greece. In them, as Mr. Stern illus- 
trates by numerous copious quotations, appear all the elements that 
enter into the hellenism of the nineteenth century. He discerns six 
elements common to the attitude of most travellers: a sweeping ad- 
miration for Greek art and sculpture; a glorification of ancient 
Greek culture and, in particular, of its government, its love of liberty, 
its Arcadianism ; a lament over the decay and ruin of ancient Greece 
—this is the most abundant element; an idealization of modern 
Greece and its inhabitants; a lament over their subjection by the 
Turks; and an expression of moods and sensations aroused by con- 
templation of modern Greece in relation to the past. (This latter 
often took the form of imaginative projection of oneself into the 
past.) 

The third force which Mr. Stern discusses is the development 
of a hellenized aesthetics: “theories of art based in large measure 
upon subjective interpretations and analyses of the art of the ancient 
Greeks.” Into Greek art romantic critics read a complete realization 
of the Romantic Ideal. The first great exponent of the new aes- 
thetics was German: Johann Winckelmann. His influence in Eng- 
land becomes noticeable as early as 1765 with the translation of por- 
tions of his work by Henry Fuseli. In the years that followed many 
varying views of Greek art appeared, but the most significant echoed 
Winckelmann’s belief that the perfection of Greek art—its simplic- 
ity, serenity, and sublimity as exemplified in Laocoon—‘‘was the re- 
sult of social and political freedom and an Arcadian climate and 
life pattern.” This tenet was adopted also by critics of poetry ; Greek 
poetry was a happy demonstration of the theory that Genius flour- 
ished best in early, comparatively primitive and democratic societies. 

Mr. Stern concludes his study with a survey of the references 
to Greece to be found in English poetry of the period. His quota- 
tions from Thomson, Akenside, the Wartons, Gray, and many minor 
poets reveal that the elements found in the travel literature were 
developed simultaneously as poetic themes; that these themes were 
widely and frequently used ; and that they were the very themes that 
later appeared in the poetry of Byron, Shelley and Keats. Often the 
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expression and mood of these poets, particularly Byron, were strik- 
ingly anticipated. 

Mr. Stern’s conclusions are not new; neither has he made any 
startling discoveries. His study, arbitrarily limited, stops short at 
the point that Hellenism becomes most interesting and important to 
the student; it is but the introduction to a history of the movement. 
Even within its limits, it is over-exclusive and over-simplified. It 
follows and fills in a rigid, narrow outline; every quotation, every 
detail is firmly tucked in under an appropriate heading. This makes 
the study brief, clear, compact; much is said neatly. But it also 
makes it dogmatic and arbitrary ; too much is said too neatly. There 
are, for example, three influential forces; the travel literature con- 
tains six elements. The reader is at first uneasy and then argumen- 
tative. He wonders why there couldn’t be four forces or seven ele- 
ments; he wants qualification or explanation of many calm asser- 
tions. But these limitations are almost certainly those of the doc- 
tor’s dissertation. And also, of course, they are often virtues. By 
confining himself thus to a detailed examination of a segment of a 
complex subject, Mr. Stern has verified and sharpened many blurred 
generalizations about the nature and extent of 18th century Hellen- 
ism; he has demonstrated strikingly how the neo-classic attitude 
toward the antique was slowly, almost imperceptibly transformed 
into the romantic attitude; and he has established a good, solid 
foundation upon which future research into the subject may safely 
build. 

E. E. Bostetrer 
University of Washington 


The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson. By W. K. Wimsatr. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi + 166. $3.00. 
In his “Introduction” Mr. Wimsatt insists that style and mean- 


ing are interdependent and proposes to show the effect of Dr. John- 
son’s prose style on his meaning. Since the devices which charac- 
terize Johnson’s prose are complex structures with fundamental 
variations, Mr. Wimsatt argues that no mere tabulation of these 
devices, broadly defined, will reveal Johnson’s peculiar stylistic qual- 
ities ; rather, if an intelligent study is to be made, these devices must 
be analyzed and carefully redefined and the relation between their 
meaning and the general principles of Johnson’s style made clear. 
According to the thesis which Mr. Wimsatt supports (in chap- 
ters VI, VII, I, II, and I1I—the book might well be read in this 
order), Dr. Johnson more seriously than any other of the neo- 
classicists tried to put into artistic practice the neo-classic uniformi- 
tarian ideal; he also thought that one function, perhaps the primary 
one, of a writer was to enforce and recommend “known truths by 
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his manner of adorning them.” Therefore, in the style of his own 
writings, Dr. Johnson, perhaps without fully realizing why he was 
doing it, tended toward the abstract and elaborate. 

Johnson’s use of parallelism (parallels in multiplication), Mr. 
Wimsatt points out, is due to his concern for generalization and 
elaboration. The parallels, however, must be analyzed rather than 
counted if their significance is to be understood, for it is the nature 
rather than the number of parallels which distinguishes Johnson’s 
prose. A count, for example, of all degrees of parallelism—explicit 
and implicit—in Hazlitt, Johnson, and Addison reveals that they 
rank in the order named. But an examination of the nature of John- 
son’s parallels makes it clear that he, by using identical elements 
and nearly identical constructions, recurrently gives to his multiplied 
phrases or clauses a turn towards equality, which strengthens and 
makes plain the relations of member to member, and of mem- 
ber to conclusion. In other words, Johnson uses parallelism for 
emphasis rather than for range; his parallelism is illustrative rather 
than exact. Such a use of parallelism, of course, often leads to 
overlapping and irrelevance, as when Dr. Johnson writes of “the 
constituent and fundamental principle,” but to Johnson such redun- 
dancy seemed desirable, or even necessary, since he was dealing with 
the abstract and the universal. 

Likewise, the nature rather than the number of Johnson’s (par- 
allels in) antithesis is what distinguishes his use of this device. His 
antitheses do not appear to be casual and irregular, serving merely to 
point out unavoidable antitheses inthe subject ; instead, each member 
seems striven for as though Johnson were intent on showing the 
respect in which he does mean something by telling the respect in 
which he does not mean it. The effect of Johnson’s parallels in an- 
tithesis, then, like the effect of his parallels in multiplication, is one 
of emhasis rather than range. His preference for such emphatic 
antitheses, which often leads him to state one meaning at the cost 
of another more relevant and satisfactory, was a result of the same 
tendency that caused him to favor emphatic paraliels—his concern 
for abstraction and generality. 

Neither can the distinctive quality of Johnson’s diction be shown 
by compiling lists of polysyllabic words and unidiomatic expressions 
or by considering where he got them. His diction must be analyzed 
as an expressive tendency and connected with his meaning if its re- 
lation to his style is to be made significant. In his concern to avoid 
“minute discriminations,” Dr. Johnson used a preponderance of ab- 
stract and “philosophick” words, showed a preference for the passive 
voice, and avoided concrete nouns denoting agents. His specialty, 
Mr. Wimsatt discovers, is the appositional genitive in which the 
nouns are usually abstract—“excitements of fear, and allurements 
of desire.” (These expressions remind Mr. Wimsatt of a hump on 
the hump of a camel.) Such a tendency in diction, of course, helped 
to minimize the minute and accidental and to attain the desired gen- 
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erality, but it also, like parallelism and antithesis in Johnson, is re- 
sponsible for much that is irrelevant in his prose. 

Mr. Wimsatt has written a significant book. True it will be, no 
doubt, that some who read it will argue that Johnson’s style is a 
result of his education rather than of his concern for generality and 
uniformitarianism and that, since Johnson made no particular con- 
nection between his style and his meaning, modern scholars (under 
the influence of such critics as Richards and Empson) are doing little 
more than indulging in a pleasant but impractical pastime when they 
find effects in Johnson’s style which he himself was unaware of. 
Others (perhaps after laboring over the discussion of the nature of 
antithesis) will say, with a “murmur of polite disgust or a smile 
of frigid indifference,” that Mr. Wimsatt’s premises are too intan- 
gible. Still others may say that he fails to establish his thesis. On 
the other hand, a majority of readers, in my opinion, will agree 
that Mr. Wimsatt’s book is an important contribution to Johnsonian 
scholarship and to the study of meaning. It may be true that Dr. 
Johnson used such devices as parallelism and antithesis because he, 
like every other eighteenth-century school boy, was drilled in rhetoric 
and that he was at best only semi-conscious of the way in which 
these devices produce the effect he desired, but the prime concern of 
a student of Johnson’s style is not to discover how he comes to use 
the devices which characterize his style; rather it is to show how 
these devices are the source of the unique qualities of his prose. No 
one will deny that Mr. Wimsatt takes his readers through abstruse 
analyses, but it is precisely because of this close and logical thinking 
that he is able to point out the significance of Johnson’s style. Al- 
though Mr. Wimsatt offers no scrupulous statistics to support his 
statements, one does not feel that his theories are based on isolated 
instances. His analyses and illustrations of the general principles 
which comprise Johnson’s style are convincing because of their 
self-evident clarity. With a rare analytical ability Mr. Wimsatt has 
arranged the rhetorical devices which characterize Johnson’s style 
in minute and orderly classifications and has interpreted them so as 
to show their relation to Johnson’s meaning and to the thinking of 
his age. Furthermore, Mr. Wimsatt’s book is stimulating. He has 
shown us how stupidly most of our reading is done and how inane 
are most of our critical comments. 

J. E. ConcLeton 


University of Florida 
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Grongar Hill. By Joun Dyer. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Ricuarp C. Boys. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941. Pp. xi+ 114. $1.75. 


According to Mr. Boys, this volume is intended “for the non- 
professional reader as well as for the scholar.” It is to be questioned 
whether the book will appeal to the former; not because it is not 
handsomely got up—it is; nor because the author’s commentary is 
deficient in style or scholarship—it is not; but simply because the 
poem itself is of limited interest to the nonprofessional reader, who 
would, I think, prefer the complete works of a great poet or an 
anthology in which Grongar Hill assumed its properly subordinate 
place. There will be scholars, too, who would prefer a broader treat- 
ment in which the poem might be more completely related to other 
“hill” poems, “picturesque” poems, “early Romantic” poems, etc.— 
that is, to eighteenth century trends and tendencies. 

On the other hand, for anyone specifically interested in Grongar 
Hill itself, this is a valuable piece of work. The poem underwent 
considerable change over a period of years before its final form in 
Dodsley’s edition of Dyer’s poems of 1761. Its earliest version 
(1716), of which a fragment has been preserved, was in heroic 
couplets. Thereafter it appeared as a Pindaric ode, and in six variant 
forms in octosyllabic couplets, the sixth appearing in the Dodsley 
edition. Mr. Boys’ chief task has been both to indicate the differ- 
ences among the various versions and to demonstrate a progression 
from one to the other. In this, Mr. Boys has done good and—to the 
eighteenth century scholar—interesting work. The nonprofessional 
reader, after scanning the table of variants, may agree with Dr. 
Johnson that ‘Dyer is not a poet of bulk or dignity sufficient to 
require an elaborate criticism.” 

The Johns Hopkins Press has furnished the book with an at- 
tractive format; the binding awakens immediate interest, and the 
typography sustains it. A few typographical errors appear: “wordly” 
for “worldly” (p. 59), “pleasent” for “pleasant” (p. 62), “linet” 
for “linnet” (p. 88), “been” for “seen” (p. 91), “do” for “to” 
(p. 92). There are minor discrepancies (perhaps intended, but not 
footnoted) between two quotations of the same passage on page 8 
and page 12. A minor irritation occurs when the reader turns from 
the index notation “Savage, Richard, Miscellany,” to pp. 13, 28, 49, 
53, 58-9, 94-5, and finds reference not to the Miscellany but to the 
poem which was there printed. (A second glance at p. 94 in passing 
shows that John Dennis, there mentioned, is not given index ref- 
erence. ) 

3ut these are minor blots on a handsome volume. Perhaps a 
little too handsome and therefore a too expensive one. It seems to 
the present reviewer that some press might do well to publish cheap, 
paper-bound volumes of single poems of Grongar Hill’s importance 
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but of limited appeal, not for the nonprofessional reader, and not for 
the specialist, but for the graduate student, the amateur, the special- 
ist in another field of literature. The complete editions of the great 
poets, it may be assumed, are afforded sufficient informational and 
critical apparatus. But poems (to stay in the eighteenth century) 
like Pomfret’s The Choice, Warton’s The Enthusiast, Akenside’s 
The Pleasures of Imagination, et al., are usually found in anthol- 
ogies which lack space for the detailed treatment which Mr. Boys 
gives Grongar Hill. The present book, except for its cost, would 
serve excellently as a model. 
CLarK EMERY 

Indiana University 


George Eliot and John Chapman: with Chapman’s Diaries. By 
Gorpon S. Haicut. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xi+ 261. $2.75. 


The chief function of this biographical sketch, together with 
the editing of John Chapman’s diaries for 1851 and 1860, is to throw 
light into a hitherto dark corner of George Eliot’s early career—a 
corner conveniently forgotten in Cross’s official biography. For two 
years Marian Evans was a member of the Chapman household, fur- 
nishing Chapman help and inspiration in the editing of his newly- 
acquired Westminster Review, and at the same time allowing her af- 
fections to be engaged by this egregious philanderer. From these 
diaries Mr. Haight educes for the first time an important episode in 
the life of a young woman “always requiring some one to lean upon.” 
That she should have chosen Chapman, generously apostrophized by 
one of his mistresses as “thou frail bark,” is itself a commentary on 
the author of Adam Bede. She was for a time strangely fascinated. 
“If her feeling was not reciprocated in the degree she hoped,” writes 
Mr. Haight, “it was only because his affections were already more 
than occupied.” “Occupied” is a mild understatement. 

Mr. Haight pieces together, with a nice feeling for the pic- 
turesque, the story of a very strange London ménage. A reformer 
who was more than a little the quack, a sensualist who kept remind- 
ing himself that he should tend to his “moral improvement” and who 
refused to publish novels with love scenes that were too warm—this 
prince of paradoxes yet succeeded in corralling for the Westminster 
Review, during a brilliant period, an imposing array of important 
contributors. 

When Marian Evans took up residence with the Chapmans in 
January, 1851, she found them a strange household. It was their 
invariable custom to take in boarders—Emerson once stayed with 
them for three months in their Fleet Street home. Frequently there 
were twenty at table. Of these boarders, Chapman appeared to fix 
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the more attractive females with his glittering eye, for he possessed 
to a large degree what he would doubtless have called “animal 
magnetism.” There was a Barbara Leigh Smith with whom “for the 
benefit of her health” (Chapman’s statement, not Mr. Haight’s) 
Chapman was eager to form an extra-marital union. Later on came 
an intrigue with a German opera singer. But during Miss Evans’s 
tenancy the position of favorite was held by an Elisabeth Tilley, os- 
tensibly a governess, in reality Chapman’s mistress. She lived with 
the family, and this arrangement seems to have been accepted by 
Mrs. Chapman, concerning whose inconvenient ailments and bad 
temper Chapman was always complaining in his diaries; but who, 
in spite of the fact that “her opinions were far too conventional” 
for her incredible husband (Mr. Haight must have his tongue in 
his cheek here!) seems to have endured a lot which made tears jus- 
tifiable. Elisabeth herself was a difficult person, given to fits of 
jealousy and weeping. She and Mrs. Chapman, together strongly 
jealous, combined to make life miserable for the newcomer, and 
within three months Marian Evans fled for Coventry. There Chap- 
man followed her, and in spite of the joint opposition at home a 
truce was arranged. In September she returned to Fleet Street, to 
stay there for two years in an atmosphere compounded of acrimony, 
recrimination, and weeping. Certainly Chapman recorded frequent- 
ly enough his weariness with the women who seemed to him so un- 
reasonable! 

In his own opinion Chapman was more than honest with the 
woman who was to help him launch his new magazine. “She pressed 
me,” he writes, “for some intimation of the state of my feelings. I 
told her that I felt a great affection for her, but that I loved E. [Elis- 
abeth] and S. [Susanna, his wife] also, though each in a different 
way. At this avowal she burst into tears.” Mr. Haight interprets 
George Eliot’s feelings for the publisher as follows: 


Whether she was conscious of it or not, his pervading physical charm 
must have fed a yearning for affection that was only the stronger for being 
hidden behind an unattractive exterior. Then, too, he offered her what so many 
of her heroines were to seek: an opportunity to devote herself wholly to the 
service of someone she loved. The harsh awakening from the dream Icft her be- 
wildered and humiliated. 


By 1853, however, George Henry Lewes had become the object of 
her devotion and pity, and the affaire Chapman dwindled rapidly. 
This nineteenth-century Cagliostro careened always on the edge 
of bankruptcy, and the record of his ventures is that of a series of 
dubious financial transactions. Later he turned physician and de- 
termined to create a nostrum which would make his fortune. He 
evolved a method “of treating certain functional diseases of women 
by means of heat and cold applied along the spine.” Shortly he 
began to prescribe a cure for cholera which consisted of spinal ice 
bags, insisting that cholera was neither contagious nor infectious, 
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but “a disease of the nervous system.” Somewhat murkily he re- 
cords his special interest in setting up a practice for insane patients ; 
at this distance there seems to be something slightly sinister in this 
idea. 

Mr. Haight tells his story well in the 119 pages which form the 
narrative portion of the book. There is a good deal about George 
Eliot, but the strange story of Chapman, like that of Milton’s Satan, 
tends to dominate the reader’s interest. One has to keep reminding 
himself that this curious blend of contradictory qualities actually 
exerted no small intellectual influence in his day. The transcription 
of the two diaries, which makes up the second half of the book, 
does not add much to the antecedent biographical portion. Doubtless 
the job was worth doing, but the reader who searches the diaries for 
illuminating references to the famous Victorians mentioned on the 
dust-wrapper retreats in some disappointment. Most of the entries 
about the great are on the level of “Still reading Vanity Fair,” or 
“Heard Bulwer speak, he being in the chair.” Mr. Haight has edited 
the diaries with indefatigable and impeccable scholarship. Multi- 
tudes of footnotes identify scores of unknowns. 


Joun W. Dopps 
Stanford University 


The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. By Fannie EvizaBetH RatcuH- 
FORD. With illustrations. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xx + 293. $3.50. 


The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronté. Edited from the Man- 
uscripts by C. W. Hatrietp. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxiv + 260. $2.80. 


In 1912 Miss May Sinclair published what is still one of the 
best of all studies of the Bronté sisters, The Three Brontés. This 
book was particularly distinguished for its fine study of Emily 
Bronté. In those days Emily had not yet been thrown to the imag- 
ination of Romer Wilson, Virginia Moore, and various others who 
are unable to distinguish between biography and autobiography, but 
she was already something of a sphinx. That The Three Brontés 
never had quite the hearing it deserved was due to a very unfor- 
tunate circumstance. Miss Sinclair argued with much zeal against 
the view that Charlotte Bronté loved M. Constantin Héger. She 
proved by every rule of logic that such love was altogether out of 
the question; it was indecent even to think about it. And then in 
1913 a London newspaper published the four pitiful letters which 
Charlotte, after her return to Haworth, had sent to M. Héger. 

In the eyes of most readers this was enough hopelessly to dis- 
credit Miss Sinclair. The question at issue was not seriously argued 
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again until 1933 when Miss Fannie Ratchford published an article 
in the London Bookman' in which she pointed out that Charlotte’s 
letters to M. Héger were no more impassioned than those she had 
written to Ellen Nussey, earlier in her career, when she was lonely 
and discouraged at Roe Head, and that in the most impassioned of 
the four she economically employed some materials she had already 
used as fiction in one of her Angrian stories! (“No: I have said 
that before somewhere,” cries the very Shavian Shakespeare of The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets; “and the wordy garment of my love for 
you must be fire-new —.’’) 

By this time “Angria” and “Gondal” were already familiar 
words in Bronté criticism, though no elaborate study had yet ap- 
peared.? (Mrs. Gaskell saw the Angrian materials in their micro- 
scopic handprinting, but failed to realize that they were worth the 
trouble of deciphering, and the manuscripts had since been scattered 
over the earth.) It remained for an American scholar to make a 
systematic study of them and to tell their story in detail. 

That is what Miss Ratchford has now done in a book as fascin- 
ating as it is revolutionary, The Brontés’ Web of Childhood. What- 
ever the literary value of the Angrian stories may be, they constitute 
the history of one of the most elaborately-described imaginary 
realms in all literature. The achievement is, for children, quite un- 
paralleled, and it probably furnishes the most valuable data we have 
for the study of the creative mind in childhood. Even more impor- 
tant, however, is the light that shines out of Angria upon the mature 
writings of the Brontés. All the essential materials of Charlotte’s 
novels had already appeared in these early works. She may or she 
may not have loved M. Héger, but the most he can have contributed 
to the portratit of Paul Emanuel is a “perfect outward semblance.” 
The personality itself had been “active in Charlotte’s imagination ten 
years before she met M. Héger and twenty years before she wrote 
Villette.” Even Shirley which—so we were told plausibly a few 
years ago—she wrote because, under the tutelage of George Henry 
Lewes she was trying to escape from her native romanticism, is 
now shown to have been derived directly from Angria. 


1“Some New Notes on the Bronté-Héger Letters,” Bookman, LXXXV 
(1933), 180-182. 

2 Miss Madeleine Hope Dodds had published three articles in Modern Lan- 
guage Review, XVIII (1918), 9-21; XXI (1926), 373-379; XXII (1927), 197- 
198; Miss Ratchford herself was soon to publish her brief but very significant 
study: Two Poems by Emily Bronté, with the Gondal Background of her 
Poems and Novel (Austin, Texas: Von Boeckmann-Jones Company, 1934), 
cf. review in Modern Philology, XX XIII (1935-1936), 209-210. About a third 
of the Angrian material by Charlotte and Branwell Bronté has now been printed 
in The Twelve Adventurers and Other Stories, ed. C. W. Hatfield and Clement 
K. Shorter (Hodder & Stoughton, 1915); in The Spell, ed. George Edwin 
MacLean (Oxford University Press, 1932); in Legends of Angria, ed. Fannie 
E. Ratchford and William Clyde DeVane (Yale University Press, 1933), and in 
the two volumes of Miscellaneous and Unpublished Writings in the Shake- 
speare Head Bronté (Blackwell, 1936-1938). 
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Angria was an African kingdom; in the early days all the 
Bronté children lived there. But when Charlotte went to Roe Head, 
Emily found it impossible to work comfortably with Branwell; she 
and Anne therefore withdrew from Angria and betook themselves 
to Gondal, a large island in the North Pacific. The prose histories 
of Gondal have not survived, though Miss Ratchford has been able 
to recover broad outlines by reference to Emily’s poems, most, if 
not all, of which used the same materials. This is the psychological 
moment, then, for the new and definitive edition of Emily’s poems 
which Mr. Hatfield has just given us, the first that has ever been 
prepared from Emily’s own manuscripts, and which thus definitely 
supersedes all the earlier texts with their many inaccuracies. Variant 
readings have been indicated with scrupulous care, the history of the 
manuscripts is given, the poems themselves are arranged in the order 
in which they fall in the history of Gondal, and an elaborate series 
of keys makes it possible for the careful reader to think Mr. Hat- 
field’s thoughts after him. There are still many lacunae in our 
knowledge of Gondal, however, and neither Mr. Hatfield nor Miss 
Ratchford has feared to indicate these frankly. 

Taken together, these two new volumes of Brontéana deal the 
popular view that literature is necessarily autobiography the heaviest 
blow it has sustained in many a year. If ever any writers were noted 
for their subjectivity, the Brontés have been so noted. And if ever 
any writers have provided a favorite hunting-ground for Freudian 
quackery, it has been they. Yet now it is absolutely proved that all 
the principal matters they are supposed to have derived from per- 
sonal experience had actually been described by them in another 
form before the experiences in question took place! This is not a 
matter of conjecture; we have documentary evidence on the table. 
Unless we are now willing to admit that imagination is a part of ex- 
perience—‘An imaginative experience,” says Walter de la Mare, “is 
not only as real but far realer than an unimaginative one”—it is 
going to be pretty difficult to digest the new data. 

Of course this does not mean that it is necessary to go to fan- 
tastic extremes in the other direction and to deny the connection of 
literature and life altogether. And of course we must grant that it 
is possible for a writer to use an imaginatively conceived experience 
and to color it with what has happened personally to her. But none 
of this will help the Freudians very much. 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 
University of Washington 
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Epic Suggestion in the Imagery of the Waverley Novels. By 
CuRISTABEL F. Fiske. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. Pp. ix + 141. $2.50. 


Since the publication of Waverley in 1814 the reviewers and 
critics of Scott have had the adjective epic, with such variations as 
heroic and Homeric, on the tips of their pens. Anyone fond of sta- 
tistics could collect instances of the use of such words by scores, if 
not hundreds. No one, however, has gone to such lengths as Miss 
Fiske. Wishing to dignify Scott by making him out essentially epic, 
and “romantic” only in overtones (see page ix), she anatomizes the 
novels with a relentlessly ‘‘scientific” scalpel, fibre by fibre, to find 
in their imagery epic influence, to dissect out figure after figure 
which stems consciously or unconsciously, directly or indirectly, from 
Homer or Beowulf or the Norse poetry, and to file them all away in 
an elaborate system of pigeon-holes. 

In this determined search for epic quality, everything becomes 
epic. The good and bad sides of Scott’s style, his pompous eighteenth- 
century mannerisms on the one hand and his lively, simple, straight- 
forward realism on the other, become equally “epic” in their de- 
rivation. Any of the realistic Scotch characters, their vivid talk bris- 
tling with old saws and adages and all sorts of figurative language, 
can be broken down into bits and stowed away in epic compartments. 
In Homer references to animals, domestic and wild, to the homely 
affairs of the fisherman, the sailor or the farmer, are epic; Scott’s 
allusions in figure to these same things (set down in rigid parallel 
columns) make him epic. One has been told that by using the meth- 
ods of the Baconians he can prove that almost any poet down to 
Masefield wrote Shakespeare ; he is tempted to wonder whether Miss 
Fiske’s methods would not reveal an astounding epic quality in most 
English novelists. 

Indeed here is an instance where the docketing method and the 
idea of “influence” and the parellel passage have been applied with 
surprising faith and zeal. But does Homer’s deification of rivers 
coupled with Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s remark that Scotchmen speak of 
their rivers “with a sort of respect and pride” (p. 64) constitute a 
true parallelism, or is there much point in setting the phrase from 
Beowulf “gone away from the world” (a euphemism for died) over 
against “is gone hame” from The Antiquary (p. 58)? If so, then 
are not many people who have never seemed especially epic, definitely 
so? And is one to be convinced by such a category as that on page 
98, with the heading “Scott’s Individual Mood or Idiosyncrasy” and 
the divisions Ingenuity, Racy Humor, Straightforward Vigor, Scotch 
Colloquialism, Delicate Humor, Grave Comprehending Charm, or by 
the heading which immediately follows, “The Cattle Figure, Fading 
from Genuinely Heroic into Personal Color” with its subdivisions 
“The Ox Image” and “The Cow Image”? 
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Nor does Miss Fiske mend matters by the method of presenta- 
tion, which is that of the syllabus or elaborately illustrated outline. 
Clarity and order are excellent things; but Miss Fiske, taking us 
all firmly by the hand, sums up for us every few minutes the lesson 
we have just learned and describes for us exactly the ground we are 
to cover next. Look for instance at the two opening paragraphs of 
the section on “Nature” when the reader has got only to the top of 
page 6: “In our last section we dealt with ——. This section divides 
itself naturally into two subsections * Such pedagogy may well 
lead to a revolt even among the most docile. 

Finally, one may repeat that for a century and a quarter readers 
have commonly felt that the romantic Waverley novels were “epic” 
and no one has denied it. Possibly this epic quality might well be 
analyzed and explained more thoroughly than it has ever been be- 
fore; possibly the contribution of the imagery alone to the general 
epic feeling is a sufficient subject for an extended essay. But this 
would hardly seem to be the way to go about it ; some less ambitious- 
ly professional and scientific approach might work better. 





James T. HILLHOUSE 
University of Minnesota 


“The Atheneum”—A Mirror of Victorian Culture. By Leste A. 
MarcuHanp. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1941. Pp. 411. $3.50. 


For almost one hundred years (1828-1921) The Atheneum 
reflected the critical opinion of a great literary period. It set new 
standards in criticism, standards based on good judgment, sound 
conservative reasoning, a well-tempered and judicious taste, sup- 
ported at all times by ideals free from the influence of paid adver- 
tisements and private or personal interests. The direction of this 
great journal, almost from the beginning, was to take literary criti- 
cism on the course of true reason, steering away from the political 
minded reviewers in the quarterlies as carefully as it avoided and 
despised the publisher-owned puffery literary journals. 

Mr. Marchand made a thorough study of this great journal. 
He has analysed its policy, defined and explained its standards, 
evaluated its contribution to culture, and through these various ap- 
proaches has made a very genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
the Victorian era. His work is really a history of Victorianism 
drawn from one of its most characteristic sources. Every major 
movement of creative thought was refiected in The Atheneum, and 
the list of its contributors during the whole period is a catalogue of 
the great Victorian writers. 
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No other work on this period aside from the three-volume 
history by Wingfield-Stratford is so rich in substance, or so replete 
with challenge to the scholar in the period. Any student reading 
this book will be astonished at the rich possibilities for further re- 
search that are suggested by Mr. Marchand. Here is the perfect 
text for a graduate seminar in this period. 

The only part of the book which seems a trifle dull as it follows 
a well-beaten road of critical evaluation is the section which defines 
The Atheneum’s attitude toward a select group of great Vic- 
torians. No doubt this section was indispensable, but it lacks the 
originality of the rest of the book and makes no valuable contribu- 
tion, nor does it add anything new to our knowledge of Tennyson, 
Carlyle, et al. It does, however, make the point that Mr. Marchand 
has emphasized throughout the book. The Atheneum was a mirror 
of Victorian culture. Even when it fought for unprejudiced literary 
judgment, criticism unbiased by either friendship or money, it was 
Victorian in the best sense. It reflected the earnestness of endeavor 
as well as the intellectual scope of the age. Mr. Marchand has writ- 
ten a literary history of the age through a detailed and scholarly 
analysis of one of its great journals. 


Sopuus KEITH WINTHER 
University of Washington 


Voltaire in America, 1744-1800. By Mary-Marcaret H. Barr. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. (The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, XX XIX.) 
Pp. 150. $1.25. 


A number of studies have been made of Voltaire’s reputation 
and influence outside France, but Miss Barr’s monograph is the 
first to study the reaction to Voltaire in eighteenth-century America. 
Its five chapters provide materials for an appraisal of the French 
writer’s vogue from 1744—the date of the first mention of Voltaire 
in an American library catalogue—to the turn of the century. The 
author is able to show that of all Voltaire’s writings it was his his- 
tories which aroused most interest, but that it was Voltaire’s own 
life and personality which “aroused the greatest variety of comment 
in all fields of publication” (p. 117). 

Chapter one, “American and foreign editions of Voltaire’s 
works in library and booksellers’ catalogues,” is based on an exami- 
nation of over one hundred eighteenth-century catalogues, and pro- 
vides interesting and tangible evidence of the popularity of Vol- 
taire’s works. Historical writings seem to have been most called for, 
particularly the History of Charles XII, but comparisons with the 
popularity of other historical works need to be set up before we 
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can adequately measure the reputation of Voltaire. Moreover, 
omissions are sometimes as significant as the items found. There 
seem to have been no echoes, for instance, of Voltaire’s rdle in the 
controversy over Shakespeare. Before conclusions can be drawn, 
these negative as well as positive aspects need to be taken into 
account.® 


The succeeding chapters, “Editions and items in representative 
newspapers,” “Extracts and comments in American magazines,” 
“Voltaire’s plays on the American stage,” and “Typical American 
reactions,” involve considerable repetition since in each case the 
findings are enumerated in simple chronological order. Except for 
the brief concluding chapter (pp. 117-20) the tasks of assimilation 
and interpretation are left in the main to the reader. This division 
of material, purely by types of evidence collected, provides a singu- 
larly unilluminating organization. To trace the growth of Ameri- 
can opinion on Voltaire it is surely more desirable to subordinate 
all the kinds of evidence to the main purpose of the study — the 
tracing of the successive éfapes in Voltaire’s reputation.* This 
monograph gives us, in short, materials toward a history of Vol- 
taire’s reputation in eighteenth-century America. 

The materials themselves, particularly those quoted from early 
American newspapers and magazines (pp. 33-90), are interesting 
and varied, but they deserve better organization and a more critical 
scrutiny as to source. The long poem, for example, quoted (pp. 
44-45) from Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser of March 22, 
1791, is obviously a paraphrase of parts of Pope’s Essay on Man. 
Again, one wonders how much of the Voltaire material represents 
not so much a real interest in Voltaire as the hasty employment of 
scissors and paste by an editor with an English newspaper or maga- 
zine before him. At least one quotation (pp. 62-63), which purports 
to be “taken from Voltaire’s ‘Observations on History,’” is lifted 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine,® and there are probably others. 
The long quotation (p. 88) from the New York Magazine for May, 
1795, in which Miss Barr finds “Voltaire’s ideas on the origins of 
the theatre set forth in respectful terms,” turns out—as the article 
itself makes clear—to be simply a quoted passage from Warton’s 

1Cf. the study by R. S. Crane, “The diffusion of Voltaire’s writings in 
England, 1750-1800," Modern Philology, XX (1923), 161-74, in which the 
statistics for Voltaire are evaluated against the relative popularity of other 
authors. 

2See the documents cited by R. W. Babcock, “The English reaction 
against Voltaire’s criticism of Shakespeare,” Studies in Philology, XXVII 
(1930), 609-25. 

’ The recent study of Miss La Harpe (“Le Journal des savants et 1’ Angle- 
terre, 1702-1789,” University of California publications in Modern Philology, 
XX [1941], 289-482) very rightly considers “les ‘silences’ du Journal des 
Savants” as well as the positive references. 

4 Good examples of this method are abundant. Cf., e.g., P. Van Tieghem, 
Ossian en France (Paris, 1917), or G. Bonno, La Constitution britannique 
devant lopinion francaise (Paris, 1932). 

5XIV (August, 1744), 420-21. 
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History of English Poetry. Even Charles Borde’s notorious at- 
tack on Rousseau, the Prédiction tirée d’un vieux manuscrit—a 
polemic often attributed to Voltaire’-—Miss Barr assigns to “one 
Clara Reeve” because the English novelist included a portion of it 
in her Progress of Romance (1785).* 

The brief chapter dealing with Voltaire’s plays on the Ameri- 
can stage is limited in the main to performances in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and suffers from too close de- 
pendence on Seilhamer’s pioneer history of the stage. The omission 
of the Charleston theatre is surprising, in view of the flourishing 
French culture in South Carolina. A glance at Miss Willis’s book 
on the Charleston theatre® would have modified the statement (p. 
94) that “the earliest known performance of a play by Voltaire 
was on January 16, 1767, when Arthur Murphy’s Orphan of China 

. Was presented in Philadelphia at the Southwark Theatre.”’° 
A consideration of the Charleston theatre also reveals performances 
of Voltaire’s plays in French, whereas Miss Barr was unable to find 
evidence of presentation in French “for the territory under con- 
sideration.””™ 

An extension of the field not only to Charleston but to other 
parts of eighteenth-century America where French culture had at- 
tained importance—notably in the Mississippi valley—is imperative 
before an adequate study of the reputation of Voltaire in eighteenth- 
century America can be made. Fortunately the materials have 
been made accessible, particularly for Louisiana’? and Saint Louis.** 
They cannot be omitted from consideration in a study with so com- 
prehensive a title as Voltaire in America, 1744-1800. 


Donacp F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 

6 The transcription from the New York Magazine contains inaccuracies: 
in line 1 for ingenuous read ingenious, in line 3 for stages read stage; etc. 

7 See, e.g., Hébrail & La Porte, La France littéraire (Paris, 1778), III?, 
175. 

8 An account of this document is easily accessible in Mornet’s introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Nouvelle Héloise (Paris, 1925), I, 240-241. As a 
matter of fact an earlier English version than the one cited by Miss Barr 
was printed in the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine of Oct. 30, 1783 (LVIII, 
139-41). 

9E. Willis, The Charleston Stage in the XVIII Century (Columbia, 
S. C., 1924). 

10 Miss Willis (p. 44) cites a production of this play in Charleston on 
March 26, 1764. 

11 Mahomet ou le fanatisme was given in French on Dec. 20, 1794, ac- 
cording to Miss Willis, who calls it “the first French Tragedy ever performed 
in America” (p. 281). It has been recently pointed out, however, that Sau- 
rin’s Beverly was performed earlier (see E. D. Seeber, “The French theatre 
in Charleston in the eighteenth — South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, XLII [1941], 5 

12 See the files of the Louisiana Historical Quarterly. A good example 
is the inventory (edited by Edith D. Price, IX [1926], 411-98) of the estate 
of Sieur Jean Baptiste Prevost, dated July 13, 1769. 

13See John F. McDermott, “Voltaire and the freethinkers in early 
Saint-Louis,” Kevue de littérature comparée, XVI (1936), 720-31, and to 
more purpose the same writer’s Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis 
(Baltimore, 1938). 
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Letters of Joseph Conrad to Marguerite Poradowska, 1890-1920. 
Translated from the French and edited with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by Joun A. Gee and Paut J. Sturm. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xxiv + 147. 
$2.75. 


The letters in this volume were written to a Belgian woman of 
French parentage who, though Conrad generally addresses her as 
“Aunt,” was really the wife of a distant cousin, Alexandre Pora- 
dowska, Polish patriot, rebel, and exile. A distinguished person, 
herself a capable writer, and influential in her Belgian connections, 
she was able to give Conrad both practical and spiritual aid at a 
time when he needed both, and the letters, though not extensive, 
have a directness and intimacy that make them a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Conrad in his formative period as a writer. 

The letters fall into two groups, of the periods 1890-95 and 
1900-20. The earlier group is the larger and much the more impor- 
tant. It covers the period when Conrad was slowly and laboriously 
completing his first novel, Almayer’s Folly, and carries through to its 
publication and favorable critical if not popular reception. It was a 
period of physical and financial and spiritual travail, and the letters 
are revealing as to the personality and some of the characteristic cir- 
cumstances which produced his temperamental pessimism and hu- 
manistic idealism, the combination that goes so far to explain the 
moral and dramatic intensity of his work. 

“Life rolls on in bitter floods,” he writes (1890, p. 8), “like 
the grim and brutal ocean under a sky covered with dark clouds, 
and there are days when the poor souls who have embarked on the 
disheartening voyage imagine that never has a ray of sun been able 
to break through that dreary veil”; but a few lines further on he 
is appealing to “the human ideal of Divine Justice . . . that justice 
which is the only hope, the only refuge, of souls who have fought, 
suffered, and fallen in the struggle with life.” 


That this human ideal of divine justice is often a remote refuge 
is evident in his comment on the Congo (where, with the help of 
Madame Poradowska, he had obtained a position with a commercial 
company, and where incidentally he viewed what was to be the scene 
of The Heart of Darkness). “Everything is repellent to me here,” 
he declares. “Men and things, but especially men” (1890, p. 15). 
Nor were the tropical fever and dysentery which he contracted there 
and which were the source of much later illness, very useful evi- 
dence in the brief for divine justice as manifested in “expiation 
through suffering’: “That doctrine, a product of superior but 
savage minds, is quite simply an infamous abomination when 
preached by civilized people. It is a doctrine which, on the one 
hand, leads straight to the Inquisition and, on the other, discloses 
the possibilities of bargaining with the Eternal” (1891, p. 36). Fur- 
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thermore, the problem of justice is as much complicated by the con- 
vention of forgiveness as by that of expiation: “To return good for 
evil is not only profoundly immoral but dangerous, in that it sharp- 
ens the appetite for evil in the malevolent and develops (perhaps 
unconsciously) that latent human tendency toward hypocrisy in the 
... let us say, benevolent” (1892, p. 42). 

The real refuge of man, the state in which he can serve himself 
and others and can help achieve justice, is in his humility and his 
work. The individual, as such, is utterly insignificant in the scheme 
of the universe and “man is worth neither more nor less than the 
work he accomplishes with honesty of purpose and means, and 
within the strict limits of his duty towards society . . .” (1892, pp. 
45-6). 

For Conrad’s fuller commentary on the problems of the artist 
that so much concerned him one must turn to other sources; but 
here are brief interesting references to his study of Flaubert and 
Maupassant and to his struggles with English, which was still 
(1907, p. 109) “a foreign language.” And there is shrewd self- 
judgment in his comment (1912, p. 116) that in The Secret Agent 
he had treated “a melodramatic subject by the method of irony.” 
Though he doubts the book’s success because the public likes irony 
only when it is served to them by a master hand, it is possible that 
his phrase puts a finger on the reason for his later popularity. 
Melodrama treated with irony is, at any rate, a characteristic ele- 
ment in most of his successful work. 

The value of the book as a contribution to Conrad scholarship 
owes much to the indefatigable researches of the editors, whose 
abundant and meticulous annotations give the letters a remarkably 
detailed background and whose appendices include five of the letters 
in the original French, a Poradowska genealogy including Conrad, 
and a bibliography of the English, French, and Polish sources. 


Josern B. Harrison 
University of Washington 


Bret Harte. Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy, and Notes by JosEpH B. Harrison. Cincinnati: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1941. Pp. vii + 416. $1.25. 


This compact collection of Bret Harte materials, like other 
volumes in the American Writers Series, has an ample bibliography, 
a chronology, an account of the author’s life and criticism of his 
writings (that runs to 112 pages), valuable notes, and an index 
of titles and first lines. This critical equipment, together with thirty- 
four pages of Harte’s essays and reviews, forty-seven of his poems, 
twenty-one of prose legends, thirty-four of Condensed Novels, and 
253 of tales and stories, provides all but the close scholar of that 
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‘author with adequate materials. One could not ask for a more work- 
manlike volume nor for much more of Harte’s writings. This re- 
viewer could spare some pages of the latter. 

“Bret Harte is too often remembered,” Professor Harrison 
writes in his Preface, “only as the author of “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,’ ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flats,’ and “The Heathen Chinee.’ ” 
This volume may help to correct, he thinks, such a “misapprehension 
of the man who, in addition to being a major initiator of the local- 
color movement in American literature, was a poet of some impor- 
tance, who continued until the beginning of our century to write 
stories many of which deserve a rating close to that of his earlier 
successes, who was one of the best and perhaps the very best of all 
American parodists, and who made a significant contribution to 
American literary criticism.” The volume itself is designed “to il- 
lustrate this variety in Harte’s work” and the Introduction “to 
emphasize both the variety and the unity which informs it.” The 
selections, all well made, accomplish the design and the Introduction 
more than fulfills its purpose. In finely and humanly reasoned sec- 
tions it comes close to establishing Professor Harrison’s claims for 
his author. The claims to primacy and to accomplishment in local- 
color writing and to place among the best of American parodists are 
readily granted. Many a reader, however, will consider Harte’s use 
of sentimentality harmful to the value of his local color. But let that 
pass. The claim for being a poet of “some importance” the twenty- 
seven poems in the collection, save for a few in dialect, do little to 
substantiate. The words of Harte about the poetry of Dickens can 
be applied to himself—‘“perhaps the best that can be said is that he 
taught us by his prose how we could do without it.” The significance 
of his “contribution to American literary criticism” shows more 
convincingly in the able comment of the editor and his carefully 
culled quotations in section iv of the Introduction than in the con- 
nected criticism of Harte himself. 

The twenty-six pages of this section rightly call attention to 
Harte’s concern with art, his downright critical concepts and lan- 
guage, and his surprising discrimination, and any person not widely 
read in Harte materials can well be grateful to Professor Harrison 
for pointing out those qualities. But they do not establish Harte’s 
reviews and critical comments as a significant contribution. The 
editor’s words opening the section correct the claim of the Preface; 
he writes, “. . . there is enough material in his reviews and scat- 
tered essays to establish his criteria and illustrate their application 
in a varied, vigorous, and racy practice.” 

The Introduction, especially the three last sections, is written 
with scholarliness and sanity. The former needs no pointing out; 
the latter should not, but this reviewer cannot resist the temptation 
to do so. It is sanity that asserts, when considering Harte as a ro- 
mantic writer, “no one who objects to losing his head has any busi- 
ness reading romantic writers.” Long and close association with an 
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author’s writings often leads scholarship to overrate them, but Pro- 
fessor Harrison’s sanity always rescues his scholarliness from the 
errors of blind spots. Bret Harte, it happens, more than many 
writers, must be handled by just such a blend of sanity and 
scholarliness. Harte was imitative, he admits, particularly of 
Dickens, but Harte succeeded “in diverting something from the 
greater stream into his own shallower but less turbulent channels 
without being completely overwhelmed.” Harte worked within nar- 
row limits, certainly, but one does not “obliterate” him by “showing 
the limited range within which he works effectively.” The critic 
then examines the quality of the work within those limits. Neither 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” nor “Tennessee’s Partner” “is a 
work of realistic art,” he asserts ; “Harte, like any other artist, works 
within a convention.” The very fact that Harte’s situations can “so 
often be satisfactorily resolved by a fire or a flood or an earthquake 
is evidence that they are placer deposits. . . .” No one can claim, 
he continues, that Harte’s observations “were rooted in an organized 
social or moral philosophy. His was too harassed, or too indolent, 
or too extroverted a spirit to burrow profoundly either into his 
own consciousness or into the inteilectual or social subsoil of his 
time.” In such evidences of saneness this valuable critical essay 
abounds. 
H. G. Merriam 

Montana State University 


Un Voyageur-Philosophe au XVIITI*® Siécle, ! Abbé Jean-Bernard 
Le Blanc. By HeteNe Monop-Cassipy. Harvard University 
Press, 1941. Pp. ix + 565. $3.00. 


The Abbé Le Blanc, “type toujours fascinant du déclassé et 
du déraciné qui ne peut se fixer nulle part, et dont l’ceuvre refléte 
les pérégrinations successives,” is presented to us in a preface which 
ends with the mention of the critics who have sketched this writer’s 
figure. The introduction is divided almost equally between the study 
of the social and literary life of Le Blanc and the story of his 
eighteen-month journey to England, 1737-1738. Two hundred and 
ninety-eight pages of correspondence follow. This work adds much 
to our knowledge of Le Blanc, since Mme Monod-Cassidy publishes 
letters from Le Blanc to Hume, preserved until now in the archives 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and on the other hand, all that 
she has been able to find of his correspondence with Buffon, La 
Chaussée and La Tour. Moreover, she has taken the trouble to 
examine the two translations, made in 1746, of the Lettres d’un 
Francois, Le Blanc’s principal work. 

Contrary to what the title ““Voyageur-Philosophe” might lead us 
to suppose, the present work is not a complete portrait of Le Blanc. » 
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In: fact, although he went to Italy and Germany (p. 56), we learn 
nothing about the importance of these journeys. The author warns 
us that she leaves aside the question of the important influence of 
Du Bos on Le Blanc (II, note 13). These matters would not be 
worth mentioning if the subject had been more clearly delimited in 
the preface. But there is something more: a paragraph of seven 
lines (p. 76) tells us that Le Blanc, a friend at first of Voltaire and 
Helvétius, moved little by little into the opposing camp. Even if his 
ideas have little importance, a sketch of this evolution and of the 
anti-encyclopedia group would have had a place in the study. The 
author makes us regret this omission all the more because, at the 
beginning, she has presented very well President Bouhier’s humanis- 
tic group at Dijon. 

The importance to literary history of Le Blanc, a third-rate 
writer, is very dexterously shown. We are reminded that for the 
history of manners his correspondence with Bouhier is a source that 
has often been drawn upon. The author shows that the Lettres d’un 
Francois, the result of conscientious research and written at a 
time when the author was siding with the moderatists, were a 
popularization of English thought which, because it was impartial, 
displeased both the French and the English. One cannot very easily 
follow the author when she explains the intellectual position of 
Le Blanc: “II était trop timoré, disons le mot, trop lache intellec- 
tuellement, pour suivre Voltaire et Diderot bien loin sur les chemins 
qui menérent a quatre-vingt neuf, et il resta toute sa vie fidéle a la 
foi catholique.” Is it so easy to decide where courage is found? 
Were governmental sanctions very rigorous after 1750? Was the 
courage entirely on the side of Voltaire and Diderot, who had with 
them talent, public opinion and, already, money; or on that of Le 
Blanc, even though he was a priest, and a few dull and scoffed-at 
secondary writers, who defended ideas against which irony is al- 
ways easy? However, the Abbé Le Blanc emerges from this study 
as a living person. We realize that he draws much of his prestige 
from his numerous and important acquaintances: the Abbé Du Bos, 
Melon, Buffon, the Duchesse du Maine and Madame de Tencin, but 
in spite of this, he loses none of his tediousness (see the portrait 
Diderot draws of him, VI, note 1). The different sides of this 
jack-of-all-trades, who not only wrote a tragedy and a comedy but 
became familiar with architecture and painting and was appointed 
“salonnier” by Le Mercure, are brought out in good proportion. 

The book not only offers the interest of an inedited text but 
also provides the first monograph on Le Blanc, and successfully 
places this writer, during both his youth and mature life, in the 
literary society of his time. 

Jean Davip 
University of Washington 
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Clothes and Character: The Function of Dress in Balzac. By HELEN 
T. Garrett. Privately printed. Pp. 92. 


In her Introduction, Dr. Garrett says, “in his [Balzac’s] novels 
the whole history of fashion from 1798 to 1844 unfolds itself,” and 
that “the descriptions of costume have two purposes—historical and 
artistic.” Chapter two notes Balzac’s fondness for fine clothes, but 
concludes that after all he failed to be a dandy and was even a little 
ridiculous in appearance. Chapter three declares that the Human 
Comedy “is a veritable museum of the past.” She cites from Balzac’s 
Traité de la vie élégante where he states that “La toilette est l’expres- 
sion de la société.”” Then she expounds his theory of this relationship 
of dress and political events. In section 5 she treats of Balzac’s 
knowledge of styles, and declares that he was accurate in his ac- 
counts of the prevailing fashions of the periods he describes. Her 
claims are well documented from style books of the day, and her 
case is presented interestingly. Chapter three ends the historical 
treatment of dress. 

Chapter four takes up the artistic importance of costume in the 
Human Comedy, and tries to show how dress reveals character. The 
good characters are in general not given much description, because 
in habits and dress they tend to be conservative. Those who are vic- 
tims of some great passion or vice lend themselves more readily to 
Balzac’s descriptive powers. The evil characters who are repulsive 
are men. This chapter is very interesting and also very illuminating, 
especially the section on colors, which Balzac seems to use consistent- 
ly if not “scientifically.” The types Dr. Garrett lists are: the dandy, 
the coquette, the pure woman in white, the prude, the blue stocking, 
men of virtue, repulsive scoundrels and monomaniacs. Although she 
does not say so, one is inclined to conclude from her illustrations 
that dress contributes largely the conventional and obvious in char- 
acter portrayal. One accepts without demonstration that lovers strive 
through attractive apparel to impress their beloved ones, that artists 
are careless in dress, that criminals attire themselves so as to evade 
detection, that ambitious and calculating social dandies are meticu- 
lous in dress, that misers avoid extravagance and wear stout cloth- 
ing. Balzac does not show that clothes affect human destiny in any 
unusual, or unfamiliar way. Miss Garrett also avoids concluding, as 
we think she well might from the citations in her dissertation, that 
Balzac but uses clothes as a medium for his penetrating observations 
about human nature. The clothes in themselves without his brilliant 
remarks and interpretations regarding them would be of compara- 
tively little profound psychological significance. 

In her Conclusion Miss Garrett makes an interesting comment, 
“For this great novelist, penetrated with the dream of artistic crea- 
tions, was the supreme arbiter of elegance . . . yet Balzac, the author- 
ity on the art of dress, in his own life had no idea of elegance and 
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was very unattractive in his appearance.” One wonders if he really 
was, even in his novels, “the arbiter of elegance,” or only seemed 
to be, for he was a keen observer and an excellent listener. We are 
reminded of the work of Dr. Mary Winfield Scott, Art and Artists 
in Balzac’s “Comédie Humaine” (Chicago University, 1936), in 
which she examines thoroughly this whole subject of art which Bal- 
zac discusses at great length in his works, and concludes that his 
knowledge of art and his artistic taste were in no sense above the 
average. Dr. Christina A. Crane in her dissertation, The Military 
Tales and Types of Honoré de Balzac (University of Oregon, 1939) 
after an exhaustive study of the nearly two hundred soldiers in the 
Human Comedy, maintains that the traits of the soldier that Balzac 
describes are more or less conventional. The question naturally arises 
how deep and original was “this philosophy of clothes,” which we 
notice at the end is the real subject of Miss Garrett’s thesis, that 
Balzac sets forth in his works. 

The historical treatment of Balzac’s description of clothes is on 
sounder ground than the artistic treatment. If the author of this 
study had approached the matter somewhat after the manner of 
Pierre Abraham in his Créatures chez Balzac, the results would have 
been far less readable than in the present form, but their contribu- 
tion to an understanding of Balzac’s character technique would have 
been more significant. Had she taken, say, a dozen characters of each 
group she discusses, and noted what elements of dress they have in 
common, ignoring what Balzac said about these elements, we would 
have a more definite notion of which elements, including colors, he 
associated with certain psychological characteristics. She has hinted 
at such a method in her discussion of the turban, of gray silk stock- 
ings, and of the color yellow. Dr. Garrett’s method of treatment has 
permitted her to make several sweeping statements and superlative 
claims (see pp. 6, 19, 34, 49, 51) which are doubtful of proof. Not- 
withstanding, her thesis is interesting and valuable because it does 
extend our knowledge of the importance of clothes in the panorama 
of Balzac’s versatile imagination. 

Ray P. Bowen 
University of Oregon 


The Dramatic Construction of Balzac’s Novels. By Ray P. Bowen. 
Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon Monographs, Studies 
in Literature and Philology, No. 3, 1940. Pp. v + 128. $1.00. 


The incontestable similarity of countless scenes in Balzac’s 
Comédie humaine to real or possible scenes from a play has im- 
pressed a number of critics and led to somewhat extensive discus- 
sion. Balzac himself was apparently conscious of his own predi- 
lection for the roman dramatisé and the dialogue dramatisé. Mr. 
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Bowen follows the lead of Marcelle Barriére and others in empha- 
sizing the “dramatic” construction of the novels, disagreeing with 
the opposite contention of Brunetiére that “Balzac’s novels are not 
plays” (Bowen, p. 125). Explanations or rationalizations must of 
course be sought for the two paradoxical circumstances that (1) 
Balzac’s own plays were mediocre, and (2) none of the twenty- 
eight stage versions of novels from the Comédie has attained liter- 
ary or critical esteem, though some were box-office successes. The 
first question is (legitimately) not discussed by Mr. Bowen; his 
answer to the second is that “the dénouement in nearly every in- 
stance was altered to conform to the popular demand for a happy 
ending and the punishment of sin” (p. 1). Certain recent movie 
versions (Eugénie, Pére Goriot) are praised by Mr. Bowen, who 
suggests (p. 74, pp. 100-101) that certain aspects of Balzac “could 
be handled well only by the movies.” 

Mr. Bowen’s book seems to me the kind of synthetic critical 
study too frequently arrived at by writers who shut thernselves up 
too exclusively with an author’s collected works, a preconceived 
general idea, and the determination to turn out a neat job of or- 
ganized investigation. To the basic dangers of such an approach 
Mr. Bowen adds at the outset a substantial hazard of his own: that 
of a hazily formulated goal. On page 1 he states flatly that the pur- 
pose of his study “is in no sense to indicate how Balzac’s novels 
might be made over to conform to the needs of a play.” He aims 
rather, he says, to “reveal . . . whether there is not something more 
than just a dramatic pattern running through them and also whether 
there is not a manner of building according to which the author, 
consciously or unconsciously, constructed them so as to give them 
the dramatic form that characterizes his method of composition.” 
I must submit that I find in Mr. Bowen’s work little answer to his 
rather tautologically phrased problem. There are, on the other 
hand, reiterated assertions that certain novels are “adaptable to a 
stage,” or that they would produce “a good stage play,” or contain 
“good scenes for the stage.” These remarks and others in the same 
vein are found, for example, on pp. 17, 23, 24, 25 (2), 31, 36, 45, 
48, 53, 55, 58, 68 (2), and in the conclusion, p. 123 (3). 

The three chapters of Mr. Bowen’s work are entitled “Acts and 
Scenes,” “Settings, Costumes, and Groupings,” and “Dialogue.” 
The first of these seeks to divide some seventeen novels into spe- 
cific acts and scenes. Tentative divisions by other critics of certain 
works are rejected (cf. those of Dargan, p. 13, Jenkins, p. 26, and 
Barriére, p. 60), but no criteria other than intuitive judgments are 
offered to explain or substantiate the present divisions. Most of Mr. 
Bowen’s “acts” contain enough scenes to tax the most modern re- 
volving stage, and suggest a mammoth, spectacular evening beyond 
anything dreamed of by the most ambitious producer of Wagnerian 
cycles. In the course of a few pages I count one act of nine scenes, 
two of ten, two of eleven, three of twelve, two of thirteen, one of 
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fourteen, one of sixteen, and even one of eighteen (cf. pp. 19, 21, 
22, 26, 28, 46, 49, etc.). Occasionally some of these scenes, it is 
true, are deemed “inessential,” or “not suitable for the stage,” but 
the number left in the majority of Mr. Bowen’s “acts” remains 
staggering. Mr. Bowen also sets out to judge various novels ac- 
cording to the unities, but finds himself bogged down (pp. 71-73). 
Especially disconcerting is the emphasis here on classical construc- 
tion, followed in the next chapter by a fervid extolling of Balzac’s 
attention to the minutiae of setting and costume (hardly an impor- 
tant element in “classic” plays). 

In the second chapter, Mr. Bowen accords to Balzac (or denies 
to him in some instances) the praise which ordinarily, in the case 
of a play produced on the stage, would go to the designer of the 
scenery, the director, and the wardrobe staff. “Well-described” 
settings are “adequate for a stage set” (p. 93); others reveal a 
fault in dramatic construction. When a group of characters is 
brought together, there is great theatrical effect (as in the “great 
scene” described on p. 92, where “described setting alone is lack- 
ing’). Considerable attention is paid to the “actors’” changes of 
costume; we learn that Josépha of La Cousine Bette has, for ex- 
ample, “two changes of costume,” while the Baron Hulot has four 
(p. 97). In César Birotteau, “many of the characters enjoy well- 
described costumes” (p. 89). If Mr. Bowen means that all these 
factors reinforce the reader’s illusion of watching a fully-staged 
play, no one can contest his point, but one is left with the impres- 
sion that what matters to Mr. Bowen is that all this could be 
staged, just as Balzac describes it. Mr. Bowen’s examination fre- 
quently takes on less the aspect of literary criticism than that of a 
preliminary report from the scenario department of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer on the possibilities of filming the Comédie humaine. 

Although he maintains that in many of Balzac’s novels, as for 
example in Eugénie Grandet, “the greatest dramatic element lies in 
dialogue” (p. 106), Mr. Bowen says relatively little of this feature 
(Eugénie rates one paragraph). There is a good deal of statistical 
counting of speeches, but the meaning of the results is neglected. 
For example, “Goriot speaks 88 times during the act; 25 speeches 
are for plot and 83 for character. Rastignac speaks 93 times; 53 
for plot and 55 for character” (p. 116; cf. pp. 108, 111, and else- 
where on 116). There are also certain statements whose literal 
meaning inevitably appears so strong as to render somewhat ridicu- 
lous what Mr. Bowen doubtless intended to convey: for example, 
“While Vautrin uses this Balzacian dialogue more skillfully .. . 
Montauran and Mlle de Verneuil first showed him how to do it,” 
etc. (p. 121). 

Mr. Bowen’s brief Conclusion seems vitiated by the weaknesses 
of his over-all structural arrangement, and by his failure to come to 
a genuine decision as to the nature of the basic issue of his investiga- 
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tion. Most of his remarks on the evenness or unevenness of Bal- 
zac’s composition, the logical progression from scene to scene, etc., 
would be applicable (if one desired to apply them) to the works of 
any novelist without regard to his tendencies toward “dramatic 
construction.” Mr. Bowen’s judgment that a “good scene” is one 
which contains “important action, good dialogue, and adequate set- 
ting, with a high degree of correlation between these three ele- 
ments” (p. 120), leads to the obvious question, Good for what? 
And the answer, in contradiction to the author’s statement in the 
preface, is always, Good for presentation on the stage. One does 
not often these days deign to agree with Brunetiére, but after ac- 
companying Mr. Bowen on what seems rather a scholastic wild- 
goose chase, one is quite ready to say with the French critic, “Bal- 
zac’s novels are not plays.” 

An appendix of three pages presents a list (culled from Biré’s 
Balzac) of the various stage versions of Balzac’s novels, with brief 
indications of their fortunes, and a Bibliography sets forth the titles 
of works quoted by Mr. Bowen. 

Bruce A. MorrissETTE 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Portuguese Word-Formation With Suffixes. By Josepn H. D. 
ALLEN, Jr. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, Lan- 
guage Dissertation no. 33, 1941. Pp. 143. $2.25. 


This study is an effort to present “a systematic study of Portu- 
guese words formed with suffixes” (p. 3). The chief subdivisions 
are those on “Formation of Nouns” (pp. 6-69), “Formation of Ad- 
jectives” (pp. 72-93), “Formation of Verbs” (pp. 94-102), and 
“Formation of Adverbs” (p. 103). Two extensive indices (“Index 
of Portuguese Suffixes” [pp. 108-109] and “Word-Index” [pp. 
110-143] ) render reference easy. 

On the whole we may consider that the author has performed 
his task very well. The suffixes under consideration in each section 
are listed in alphabetical order, and under each of these are given 
examples of the formation in question, with discussion of points 
that offer difficulty or interest. An especial merit of the work is the 
attention given to the extension of suffixes, so that the end result, 
at least, of the spread of any given suffix is shown in relation to 
its original source. 

The work shows evidence of careful, thorough, and conscien- 
tious preparation. The method used is soundly conservative; very 
properly, study of the phenomena is based first upon their relation 
to phonetic history (with careful distinction between popular [regu- 
lar] and learned or imported forms) and then upon considerations 
of morphological and semantic analogy. Philosophizing and psy- 
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chologizing upon the basis of the linguistic data— always a risky 
process, and one likely to involve circular reasoning — are com- 
mendably absent. 

Occasionally, however, the sobriety of the technique used leads 
to excessive dryness in the presentation. Sometimes, too, the se- 
mantic aspect of a suffix does not receive as much attention as 
might be desired. For example, in the treatment of the suffix -ice 
(p. 48), no mention is made of the conclusion that would seem 
justified on the basis of the list of derivatives given, that -ice seems 
to be a suffix of essentially pejorative character, with a contemptu- 
ous nuance. A somewhat similar nuance, of slightly contemptuous 
pity, might have been noted for -inho (p. 87)—cf. the similar nuance 
in some occurrences of -etto in Italian (e.g., soletto “all alone” = 
Port. sosinho, etc.). 

A more important deficiency, however, is the lack of historical 
treatment. As the author points out in the preface, there is no 
dated dictionary, which alone would enable us to make a study of 
the first appearance and later history of individual words. The 
author seems to consider that this procedure “would probably not 
be justified by the results to be expected from it”; however, might 
not such evidence clear up many problems (e.g., the spread of 
suffixes from one word to another) which are otherwise unclear? 
In view of this situation, only Modern Portuguese words have 
been used as examples, with the addition of a few Old Portuguese 
words. The trouble with this procedure is that it gives, in most 
cases, a picture of the end results without very much indication 
of the intermediate stages of development; on the surface, at least, 
it also makes the work appear as if compiled mainly from secondary 
sources and not from original documents. In any case, it might 
have been helpful if the Old Portuguese words cited had been in- 
dicated as such in the text (not merely by reference to footnotes) 
and, as far as possible, given approximate dates (at least to the near- 
est century ). 

The above criticisms, however, are not intended to reflect on 
the fundamental soundness and merit of this study. It is to be hoped 
that the author will continue his investigations in Portuguese his- 
torical grammar, and later extend his treatment to cover mediaeval 
and Renaissance Portuguese as well as the modern language. 


Rosert A. HAL, Jr. 
Brown University 
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Der deutsche Dichter um die Jahrhundertwende und seine Abge- 
léstheit von der Gesellschaft. By Hans RoseNHAuptT. Bern: 
Paul Haupt Verlag, 1939. Pp. 287. 


There are three factors which make Hans Rosenhaupt’s book 
an outstanding contribution to the interpretation of modern German 
literature. First, it is remarkable as a collection of the most diversi- 
fied material, which the author has welded together with great skill; 
it offers, in the second place, inspiring discussions and analyses of 
contemporary literary problems; and it is, last but not least, chal- 
lenging as an example of the application of the sociological method 
to literary phenomena. The very title indicates what the author 
considers the characteristic and common feature of the different 
individual writers at the turn of the centuries: their isolation in 
society. Out of this basic factor, Rosenhaupt develops in nine lucid 
and convincing chapters the main problems and philosophical atti- 
tudes of the poets and their works. Cut off from the life of the 
social whole, the poet is driven to questioning the framework of 
society, its moral, ideological and economic structure. This skep- 
ticism leads him to the questioning of his own existence, of his sig- 
nificance and function in the social edifice. However varied the 
Weltanschauungen of the different writers may appear, they all 
originate in the tragedy of an isolated existence. This fundamental 
social problem lies at the bottom of Thomas Mann’s self-assertion 
through irony, Rilke’s fusion of life and death in the innere Raum, 
Stefan George’s priest-like attitude, Heinrich Mann’s devastating 
criticism of society, Gerhart Hauptmann’s longing for the Island 
of the Great Mother, Frank Wedekind’s devotion to the brutal 
forces of life, Hofmannsthal’s transformation of reality into a 
fanciful play. In a few types, Rosenhaupt tries to epitomize the 
different poetic microcosms: the type of an insular existence long- 
ing for the utopian paradise but unable to lose the awareness of 
the great spaces around; the type of a small-scale existence in which 
man can feel secure, provided that he renounces the wholeness of 
reality; the type of the migratory existence which establishes its 
own restlessness as the norm and law of life. 

Rosenhaupt’s attempt to find a common denominator which 
might explain the attitudes of two so different writers as Wedekind 
and Rilke requires not only a great knowledge of material but also 
considerable courage which is willing rather to provoke criticism than 
to shun it. We do not wish to minimize Rosenhaupt’s achievement 
by raising some objections to his fundamental theory. It can be 
doubted whether the isolation of the poet is a typical problem of the 
fin-de-siécle writer, and whether it can be explained as a result of 
a definite historical and social constellation. That the poet has to 
face a social environment which he experiences as foreign and hos- 
tile, that he has to struggle for his own place in the social frame- 
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work, is a phenomenon not reserved to the end of the 19th century. 
The same problem is the source of Goethe’s Tasso, of Gottfried 
Keller’s Der griine Heinrich, and in Keller’s short poem, Der 
Landstreicher, the poet’s estrangement from life is as poignantly 
expressed as in Thomas Mann’s early short stories. The conscious- 
ness of a priest-like mission is no less acute in Walther von der 
Vogelweide than in Stefan George, and Plato’s condemnation of 
the poets reveals his conviction that the poet is constitutionally unfit 
for a socio-political existence. Thus it seems to us as if the 
isolation of the writer were not a product of a particular historical 
and social situation but rather an eternal problem of his existence. 

We may be doubtful about the conclusiveness of Rosenhaupt’s 
main hypothesis, we may disagree with his interpretation of some 
individual writers (as in the case of Hofmannsthal whom he pre- 
sents too exclusively as a pure aesthete), we may even discover 
some factual errors (the one-act play Literatur to which he refers 
on page 44 is by Arthur Schnitzler and not by Holz-Wolzogen), but 
in spite of these objections we gladly welcome Rosenhaupt’s book 
as an extraordinary achievement and an inspiring interpretation of 
modern German literature seen from a fresh and too long neglected 
angle. 


OskKarR SEIDLIN 
Smith College 


Maske und Gesicht in den Werken Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. By 
Carot K. Banc. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 
Pp. xii + 190. 


This book, written under the supervision of Ernst Feise, well- 
known professor of German literature at Johns Hopkins, represents 
an essential and valuable contribution to the critical research on the 
great Swiss author. What puzzles and excites the sensitive reader 
at first contact with Meyer is his inclination toward mystification, 
the ambiguity of his characters, the masking of the profiles of his 
heroes, the stratification of the souls which even in the process of 
unveiling remain mysterious—all this Carol Bang brings to light 
in her book out of the maze of material at her disposal. The cool 
objectivity of Meyer’s work and the impersonal aloofness spring 
from the detachment of the author, from that delicate insulation 
which isolates him again and again from his characters and the 
characters from each other. Thus understood, the world of great 
historical happenings which Meyer always seeks, means more than 
a mere colorful backdrop, more than monumental scenery for 
human passions and fates; great history, the world of diplomatic 
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political action, is the medium in which mask and disguise have 
their function. 

With great accuracy, Carol Bang probes into the different 
variations of the mask phenomenon in Meyer’s work. There is the 
mask of the primitive scoundrel, Ulrich von Schwaben in Hutten, 
Rudolf von Planta in Jiirg Jenatsch, the Lauenburger in Gustav 
Adolfs Page; there is the mask of the rogue, so cleverly and charm- 
ingly worn by Poggio in Plautus im Nonnenkloster; there is the 
mask of the courtiers whose numbers count legion and whose mani- 
fold activities color so strongly Meyer’s historical tableaux; there 
is the mask of the ambiguous: Jirg Jenatsch, child of nature and 
diplomat, redeemer and traitor, sinner and saint, Pescara, the un- 
fathomable, imperturbably taciturn who only at the verge of death 
reveals his deep secret. Beside this direct type of disguise of the 
human profile, Carol Bang places another that might be correctly 
termed the indirect type. The “falseness” in these cases is not so 
much an inner-psychological element as an outgrowth of the dis- 
crepancy of man and his functions, of character and task, of in- 
dividuality and representation. 

In the second part the author tries to get close to the essence 
of Meyer’s nature, that source of light from which spring the ob- 
jective elements of his work. In the most personal documents, the 
letters, Carol Bang traces the phenomenon of secretive concealment, 
so abundantly present in Meyer’s work. His flight from self-revela- 
tion becomes evident in his aristocratic reserve, in his ceremonious 
formalism behind which he hides the warmth of his heart; it is 
disclosed in his anxious and marrowless approach as critic to the 
literary products of others: it appears, full of humorous aspects, 
in the almost childish game of hide-and-seek by which he tries to 
fool even close friends about his literary plans, about the elements 
of personal experience woven into his works. Here, in the second 
part, Mrs. Bang turns from the creation to the creative artist, from 
the analytical to the psychological. To be sure, this section does not 
pretend to be more than a collection of material. No profound psy- 
chological analysis was attempted. The two short pages Mrs. Bang 
devotes to the reasons for the mask in Meyer’s work can hardly be 
considered more than a suggestion. We may regret it to some 
extent, but, on the other hand, psychoanalysis has already pro- 
vided valvable material in this direction. And such probing would 
transcend the author’s scope of a purely literary historical inter- 
pretation. 

We may equally regret that, at times, Mrs. Bang stretches the 
definition of “mask” so that it is liable to lose its typical meaning 
and function in Meyer’s work. To prove her point she might find 
support in the fact that Meyer’s use of the term “mask” is so varied 
that the word almost assumes the character of an undecipherable 
hieroglyph. The problem would have become more lucid if the 
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author had subjected Meyer’s own terminology to a closer critical 
examination. Nevertheless, Mrs. Bang’s book will be welcomed as 
a distinct contribution to our knowledge and understanding of 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s work. 

OsKAR SEIDLIN 
Smith College 


The Wound and the Bow, Seven Studies in Literature. By EpMuND 
Witson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1941. Pp. 295. 
$3.00. 


In an essay on Philoctetes which he prints last in his book 
for no apparent reason except that it had better be read first, Mr. 
Wilson explains his characteristically cryptic title. Philoctetes had 
a bow which made him invincible, but Philoctetes also had a wound 
which stubbornly refused to heal; when the Greeks had need of 
him before Troy they found it impossible to get the bow without 
accepting the wound. 

What does all this mean for literature in general and for the 
six writers studied specifically in The Wound and the Bow? Mr. 
Wilson does not actually say that the creator creates because he has 
suffered a psychic wound. He contents himself by finding a “gen- 
eral and fundamental idea” in the Philoctetes story — “the concep- 
tion of superior strength as inseparable from disability.” In another 
connection he speaks of “the idea that genius and disease, like 
strength and mutilation, may be inextricably bound up together.” 

This thesis, if thesis it be, does not appear in the paper on 
James Joyce, which is merely a guide to Finnegan’s Wake, nor does 
it importantly concern the sensitive study of Ernest Hemingway. 
There is some suggestion of it in the picture of Casanova as a po- 
tentially great man who was never able quite to emerge “from 
some heritage of moral squalor.” But when we come to Dickens, 
Kipling, and Edith Wharton, there is another tale to tell. Mrs. 
Wharton’s husband was insane — even a psychic wound at second 
hand is better, it seems, than none at all; Kipling, like Conrad's 
Flora de Barral, suffered a brutally murdered childhood; virtually 
everything in the life and work of Dickens was determined by the 
unhappy experience in the blacking warehouse which he recorded 
as fiction in David Copperfield. 

The parallel with Philoctetes cannot be made to go on all fours 
in connection with any one of these writers. Philoctetes had his bow 
before he acquired his wound, and he was never able to bend it 
against the walls of Troy until after his wound had been cured. 
(“Yet it is also decreed that he shall be cured when he shall have 
been able to forget his grievance and to devote his divine gifts to the 
service of his own people.”) But Mrs. Wharton wrote her best 
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books during the years her (or Mr. Wharton’s) wound bled; once 
she was cured (in the form of a separation from him) and had 
settled down comfortably in France, she did little of significance 
(though, to be sure, Mr. Wilson adds casually that he has not 
read many of her later books). And neither Kipling’s wound nor 
Dickens’s ever healed. Kipling was a case of arrested development ; 
Dickens did “devote his divine gifts to the service of his own 
people,” yet he made shipwreck of his personal life. 

Essentially Mr. Wilson must stand or fall in this book with 
Kipling and Dickens. The Dickens study alone takes more than 
one-third of his space; the Dickens and the Kipling together are 
nearly twice as long as the other five together. The space to dis- 
cuss both these essays in detail is not available here; the reviewer, 
therefore, confines himself to the Dickens. It is here that Mr. 
Wilson’s Freudian method most disastrously betrays him. 

Mr. Wilson has little respect for his predecessors in Dickensian 
criticism. He respects Gissing. He respects Bernard Shaw. But 
Forster’s Life is no real biography; Chesterton “is always melting 
away into that peculiar pseudo-poetic booziness which verbalizes 
with large conceptions and ignores the most obtrustive actualities” ; 
Santayana, apparently, is not even worth mentioning. This point of 
view is rather characteristic of Mr. Wilson; all who came before 
him are thieves and robbers. His Kipling is “The Kipling That 
Nobody Read”; he comes gallantly to do “Justice to Edith Whar- 
ton”; he begins his study of Casanova by assuring us that except 
for Havelock Ellis’s essay there is “nothing very serious” in 
English. 

A critic who sets up serious pretensions can hardly blame a 

reviewer for taking him seriously. And a Dickensian critic who 
calls his study of Dickens “The Two Scrooges” can hardly object 
to a review which glances first of all at his view of Scrooge. Here 
is what Mr. Wilson says of that character, and the quotation is 
typical of his whole essay : 
Shall we ask what Scrooge would actually be like if we were to follow him 
beyond the frame of the story? Unquestionably he would relapse when the 
merriment was over—if not while it was still going on—into moroseness, 
vindictiveness, suspicion. He would, that is to say, reveal himself as the 
victim of a manic-depressive cycle, and a very uncomfortable person. 

That passage is as glaring an example of critical irresponsibility 
as the reader is likely to find. If a critic finds the conversion of 
Scrooge unconvincing, let him say so; he will find many to agree 
with him. If he believes that, therefore, the Carol is worthless as 
literature, he is still entitled to his findings, though here the present 
writer will not agree with him. But to take a character conceived 
in the tradition of popular melodrama and Christmas pantomime 
(and completely accountable for in terms of that tradition) and at- 
tempt to interpret him in terms of a Freudian psychology which his 
creator not only did not accept but never heard of, this surely must 
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pit a critic in a class with those who used to write essays on “The 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines” and speculate about what 
Goneril and Regan were doing when they were not on the stage! 

Mr. Wilson’s scholarship, moreover, is as irresponsible as his 
criticism. This can best be illustrated in his treatment of Ellen 
Ternan. 

In 1935 the aged Thomas Wright recorded’ that Ellen Ternan 
became the mistress of Charles Dickens after his separation from his 
wife. What was the evidence? Canon Benham (who died in 1910) 
told Mr. Wright that Ellen Ternan had confessed her guilt to him. 

That is all we actually know about it. It is true that Dickens’s 
daughter, Kate Perugini, apparently held the same view, but she 
was in her dotage when she gave voice to it, and it is clear that she 
was by no means in a normal state of mind. Nor did Mrs. Perugini 
herself give the story to the world. She left it to be told after her 
death by her young friend, Gladys Storey, who uncritically adored 
her and accepted her every word as the voice of the oracle. And 
Miss Storey, as her whole book? testifies, is as incapable of weighing 
evidence as she is of writing a decent English sentence. 

It is impossible to deny Mr. Wilson’s right to believe that Ellen 
Ternan was Dickens’s mistress, if it seems to him that the evidence 
warrants that view, or even that she bore him a child. It is im- 
possible to deny his right to take Mrs. Dickens’s part in her quarrel 
with her husband. But that is very different from speaking of the 
novelist’s alleged transgressions, as Mr. Wilson does, without giving 
the reader the smallest inkling that there is any more doubt about 
the matter than there is about the fact that Dickens was born Febru- 
ary 7, 1812. It is very different, too, from making such insanely 
fantastic suggestions as that when Dickens wrote the story of the 
“cheap jack,” Doctor Marigold, “who keeps an audience entertained 
with his patter [i.e., Dickens’s readings] while his child is dying 
in his arms,” he was writing autobiography, and that he liked to 
read the murder of Nancy because “the scene was perhaps a sym- 
bolical representation of his behavior in banishing his wife”! (In- 
cidentally Oliver Twist was published in 1838.) Finally, Mr. Wil- 
son’s rights of interpretation give him no excuse for the method 
he uses to uncover Ellen Ternan’s personality. We do not, he says, 
know what Ellen was like. He therefore assumes that the heroines 
of Dickens’s last novels were studied from her; next he describes 
those heroines ; finally he presents the result as a composite portrait 
of Ellen Ternan! 

Mr. Wilson makes much of Dickens’s nervous instability. The 
presence of this strain in him cannot be denied. All responsible 
critics have recognized the profoundly unsettling effect both of his 


1The Life of Charles Dickens, by Thomas Wright. London: Herbert 
Jenkins, Limited, 1935. 

2 Dickens and Daughter, by Gladys Storey. London: Frederick Muller, 
Ltd., 1939. 
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squalid boyhood and of his unhappy mismating. But before we con- 
clude that Dickens must have sympathized with rebels and criminals 
because he liked to write about crime, we ought at least to remember 
that Bulwer, Ainsworth, and others had established the novel of 
crime before him. If Dickens was unbalanced because he loved 
terror-tales, what is to be said of the whole Gothic school? Is it 
scholarly to generalize concerning his practical jokes without even 
mentioning the fact that he is following his master Smollett? Can 
we consider his Tendenz-romane without so much as a glance toward 
Holcroft and his contemporaries ? 

There has never been a time when Dickens’s reputation as a 
novelist stood higher than it stands today. The silly disparagement 
to which the twenties gave themselves is past; Mr. Wilson himself 
yields to nobody in his enthusiasm. But understanding does not 
seem to be keeping pace with appreciation. Mr. Wilson is well aware 
that T. A. Jackson spoiled what might otherwise have been an ex- 
cellent study* by putting on Marxian blinders before writing it; it 
is strange that he should fail to perceive that Freud is to him what 
Marx was to Jackson. 

It is a great pity that this should be the case, for it is clear that 
if Mr. Wilson had read Dickens with his eyes open, he might have 
produced the essay for which we have been waiting. A great deal 
has been made of his having “solved” the mystery of Edwin Drood. 
This is nonsense. He has ably summarized the studies of Howard 
Duffield and Aubrey Boyd, but his attempt to combine them, to 
read Jasper full of autobiographical significance, quite misses fire. 
There are other things in his book that are really distinguished how- 
ever: the study of Dickens’s “symbols,” for example, and the clear 
realization that Dickens underwent a consistent development as an 
artist. 

It is important for much more than the study of Dickens that 
irresponsibility in criticism should be challenged. Dickens, after all, 
has no great need of protection. It is true that when Van Wyck 
Brooks went off the deep end over Mark Twain in 1920 he misled 
the “intelligentsia” for a whole decade. But De Voto, Miss Bra- 
shear, and others led the way back to sanity; today we have re- 
covered the real Mark Twain. The same will happen with Dickens. 
But it can happen only as writers learn how to handle evidence. The 
really disturbing thing about The Wound and the Bow is that it is 
finding eager acceptance among a good many people who ought to 
know better. Evidently it is not only in the political sphere that 
what Julien Benda called La Trahison des Clercs is to be repeated 
in our time. 

Epwarp WaGENKNECHT 
University of Washington 


8 Charles Dickens, The Progress of a Literary Radical, by T. A. Jackson. 
International Publishers, 1938. 
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